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EDITORS’ PREFACE, 


THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. The Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaft), 
The Expositor's Bible, and other similar series, have their 
speciai place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kuragefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum A. T.; De Wette's Kuragefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum N. T.; Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Bidlischer Commentar tber das 
A. T.; Lange's Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar sum A, T.; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar 
sum N.T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs, Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev, ALFRED PLummer, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
or summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general cha’acter; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical note: will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serv'.zable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The His‘. ry of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, w's.n necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archzological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series 
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Volumes named below :— 
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Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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PREFACE, 


—+— 


I SEND this laborious volume to the press with a clear sense 
of its limitations. But on this subject no more need be said ; 
the shortcomings of the work will be at least as evident to 
others as to myself. 

The books that I have used most for the purpose of the 
commentary are those of Alford, Kiihl, and von Soden, that 
of Dr. Hort for part of the First Epistle of St. Peter, that of 
Spitta for 2 Peter and Jude. Of Introductions I know at 
first hand only those of Salmon, B. Weiss, Westcott, Jiilicher, 
and Zahn, the excellent articles of Dr. Chase in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, and Harnack’s Chronologie. No one 
can write of the early Church without feeling how greatly he 
has been helped in an infinity of directions by the eminent 
scholar last named. 

But the apparatus of a commentator on the New Testa- 
ment ought to be much wider than it usually is. The Anti- 
nomians with whom we meet in 2 Peter and Jude cannot be 
understood from the New Testament alone. To see what 
they were we must turn not merely to Corinthians, Thessa- 
lonians, or the Apocalypse, but to the lives of Luther and 
Wesley, to the times of Eckhart, Tauler and Ruysbroek, or 
to such books as Barclay’s /nner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth. Every great religious upheaval repro- 

2 Valuable summaries of the Literature are found—for 1 and 2 Peter, 


Hastings’ D. of the B., vol. ii. pp. 817, 818 ; for Jude, vol. ii. pp. 805, 806, 
and Smith’s D. of the B., vol. i. p. 1839, ed. 1893. 
Y 
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duces the same phenomena. There can be no doubt that 
they existed also in apostolic times. The Gnostics again, 
with whom these Antinomians have been confounded, cannot 
be understood without some acquaintance with the magic 
and devil-worship which reigned throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. For this we must go to Plutarch, Apuleius, 
Lucian, the Neo-Platonists, or the papyri. Deissmann, in 
his Bibelstudien, gives some specimens of magical formule, 
and the Péstis Sophia will show how the sacred names of the 
Bible and of the heathen mythology were mixed up together. 

At this moment in Hayti there are Gnostics who blend 
Vaudoux, or snake-worship, with Roman Catholicism, and 
it is probable that the same kind of “syncretism” is known 
to missionaries in other quarters. The Gnosticism of the 
Greeks and Orientals was probably not quite so sinister as 
that of the Haytian negroes, but it belonged to the same 
family. 

A point which gives the commentator much trouble is 
the nature of the Greek with which he has to deal. It is 
Vulgar Greek, but this is a most indefinite term. There is 
(1) the Greek that was written by men of education, by 
Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Clement of 
Alexandria. In this there are many new words and expres- 
sions, and the niceties of Attic grammar are relaxed ; at the 
same time the old classics exercise a strong influence over 
the writer’s mind. (2) Again there is colloquial Greek, 
which, as it was spoken in Egypt, we see fresh from the 
source in the Ozyrhynchus Papyri, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt. (3) There is, again, the colloquial Greek as written 
by Jews, whose grammar and phraseology were more or less 
influenced by the Septuagint and the genius of the Hebrew 
tongue. (4) Again we have to take into account the force 
of Christian usage, which coined many new terms of its own. 
(5) Finally, there are perceptible differences in the linguistic 
habits of the New Testament writers themselves. Con- 
stantly we have to ask whether any inference can be drawn 
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from the presence or absence of the article, what sense is to 
be attached to a «4% or an i, whether such a phrase as xpios 
Bracgnwias is Hebrew or Greek, whether # Xprg is Pauline 
or liturgical. Much has been done in later years to simplify 
these questions, The admirable Concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath is often the best of commentaries, Field has done 
much good service, and books like Deissmann’s Bibelstudien 
(of which an English translation has recently been published 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark) are of great use. Finally, Dr. 
Blass has earned the gratitude of all commentators by his 
Grammar. It is the work of one who with a profound 
knowledge of classical Greek combines a large and accurate 
acquaintance with the language of the New Testament, and 
no book shows so clearly, what we want especially to know, 
the difference between the two. 

Some of my readers may be startled, or even shocked, by 
the view taken in this volume of the relation between the 
two great apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, It has not been 
adopted hastily, nor is it, I trust, irreverent. But it will not 
be accepted by anyone who regards the Didache as belong- 
ing to the first or even to the second century. My own 
conviction is that it belongs to the fourth. According as 
the reader accepts one view or the other, his conception of 
the early history of the Church will be fundamentally 
different, 

As regards the relation between St. Peter and St. Paul 
again, there is need of a wider historical sense than is usually 
brought to bear upon the question. The difference between 
the two apostles was, as I believe, practically that which 
divided Hooker from Cartwright. I say practically, as 
meaning that a strictly Pauline Church would, in the details 
of worship and discipline, approximate very closely to the 
ideal of the Puritans, It would be built upon the theory of 
direct and personal inspiration, not upon that of indirect 
and corporate inspiration. These two theories produce 
very different results in the way of organisation, as, in fact, 
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everybody knows, I have called St. Paul a Mystic and St. 
Peter a Disciplinarian, not because the latter was not truly 
inspired, but because his inspiration was of a different type, 
of that type which is on amicable terms with reason, edu- 
cation, and law. 

People often tell one that the more Mysticism is explained 
the more obscure it becomes. It is a natural difficulty, be- 
cause up to a certain point.all Christians are Mystics, as 
indeed are many who are not Christians at all, I may refer - 
all those who wish for light upon this perplexing question to 
the excellent Bampton Lectures of my friend Mr. Inge. Or 
they may consider the difference between Law’s Serious Call 
and his Spirit of Prayer. Or they may read the Sermons 
of Tauler, or that most instructive book the Journal of 
George Fox. Or they may ask themselves that question, on 
the answer to which everything turns, what they mean by 
the right .f private judgment, on what it rests, and how far 
it extends, 

No man may presume to ask whether St. Peter or St. 
Paul was the greater saint. Nor can we ask whether the 
Pauline or the Petrine spirit is the more profitable for our 
times, for this, too, God alone knows. But, as we read the 
second chapter of Galatians, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the remarkable fact that St. Peter made no reply, nor can we 
well avoid the attempt to see what he might have said for 
vhimself, if he had thought it wise to take up the glove. 
Further, every Christian ought to ask which of these great 
apostles speaks more directly to his own soul. If it be Paul, 
let us be sure that we know what Freedom means, where it 
meets and where it parts from Law. If it be Peter, let us be 
sure that we know where Discipline begins and where it 
ends, lest for others, and indeed for ourselves, it become a 
yoke too heavy to be borne. 

Like all brethren of the guild of students, I owe more 
than I can tell, to more people than I can name. It has 
been my desire to acknowledge all debts. But the great 
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libraries are not easy of access to a dweller in the country, 
and often, from lack of intercourse with fellow-labourers, one 
does not even hear of good books. In this way, not only is 
much valuable information missed, but it becomes impossible 
to render the due tribute of respect and appreciation to 
those who have tilled the same ground beforehand. If there 
is any scholar who may think that I have been vending his 
wares without his trade-mark, I trust he will accept this 
imperfect apology. But I must tender special thanks to the 
Rev. Dr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
who has revised all the proofs with laborious care, and whose 
learning and judgment have been exceedingly helpful at 
many points; and to those eminent and most courteous 
scholars, the Rev. Dr. Sanday and the Rev. Dr. Driver, who 
have been most kind in answering questions as to which I 
was very much in the dark. 

With these words of explanation and gratitude the book 
must go forth to face the world. Whatever be its fate, it is 
a sincere and humble endeavour to promote the interests of 
scholarship, edification, and peace, 


CHARLES BIGG. 


Fanny Compron, June 29, 190%. 
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EPISTLES OF PETER AND JUDE. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST, PETER. 


§ 1. THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES, 


Tue group of Epistles in which 1 Peter occupies a place is variously 
known as Catholic, Canonic, or Apostolic. 

The title Catholic is used by the Council of Laodicea, Chry- 
sostom, Johannes Damascenus, Ebed Jesu, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, the Alexandrine Codex, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Amphilochius, Leontius, Nicephorus. 

Canonic is used by Junilius, Gelasius (according to two MSS.), 
John of Salisbury, Hugo of St. Victor, and by the Lider Pontificalis 
(see Duchesne). 

Apostolic is used by Gelasius (according to the reading pre- 
ferred by Bishop Westcott), and perhaps also by Ebed Jesu. 

The title Catholic appears to be understood by Ebed Jesu as 
signifying the universal acceptance of the Epistles. His words are: 
“Tres etiam Epistolae quae inscribuntur 

Apostolis in omni codice et lingua, 

lacobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni; 

‘t Catholicae nuncupantur. 

But Leontius explains it differently: xaOodtcal 82 &AfOnoav dradi, 
ob apis &% vos eypddyoay, ds ai rod HavAov, dAAd xabddou xpos 
wdyra, This, however, can hardly be the true explanation, for 
James, 1 and 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, all have a limited address, 
and there can be little doubt that 1 John and Jude are also intended 
for a definite circle of readers. 

Canonic is understood by Junilius to mean “containing the rule 
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of faith”: Qui libri ad’ simplicem doctrinam pertinent? Canonici 
septemdecim. . . . Quae sunt perfectae auctoritatis? Quae canonica 
in singulis speciebus absolute numeravimus. 

The references for this section will be found in Westcott, 
On the Canon of the New Testament, Appendix D. 

Canonic appears to be the Western title, Cafho/ic the Eastern, 
The two words probably mean the same thing, “included in the 
Canon,” “ universally received,” “ orthodox.” 

The order of the books in the New Testament varies greatly in 
different authorities. 

In the Greek MSS. it is usually Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Sinaitic MS. and Peshito Version it is Gospels, Pauline 
Epistles, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Canones Apostolici, the Memphitic and Sahidic Versions, 
it is Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Acts, Apocalypse. 

In the Muratorian Fragment the order is apparently (see next 
section) Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Apoca- 
lypse. This is the prevalent usage in the West. There are 
numerous variations of minor importance. (See Gregory and 
Abbot, p. 132 sqq.) 

Since the fourth century the generally received order of the 
Catholic Epistles has been James, Peter, John, Jude, but there are 
many ancient variations which will be found in Gregory and Abbot, 
Pp. 138, 139. 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER. 


The vocabulary of the Epistle is remarkable as containing a 
large number of words which are not used by any other of the New 
Testament writers. The list of them is as follows: 

dyaBoroia, dyaBorouds!, ABAGSrpS!, Bixws}, dBodos, aloxponepSas, 
8orptoemtoxomos, by wos, dudpayros}, dvayeway!, évayxacras, 
dvafévvvabail, dvdxuors, dvexAdAyros, dvriAoSopelv, dmoyiverBait, 
drovipew!, dxpoowrodprrus, éperail, dpriyévqros, dpxemolumv?, Buody, 
povaixedos!, éyxopBodcbas (Byxodoicbar), eumroms, eBvarsl, sayyed- 
awl, egepewvav}, erepdrqual, emucdAvppal, eridorwos!, empapropev}, 
drorresev?, lepdrevpa}, Kdéos!, KAijpor, kparaids!, xriorys!, pobdwy, 
olvoduyia, Suchpwv, smdilerGa?, marpomupdSoros, mepibears?, éros}, 
xpoBijnus!, xpopapriperba, rrénors}, pimos!, cbevoiv, cmopd!, cvpma- 
Gis!, oupmpecBirepos, ouverdentés, cvoaixeiv!, rarevdppuvl, redcwst, 
Sroypaupss!, trodipmdvev, prrddeAgost, pirdsppwr (v.4 in iii, 8), 
épieobal, 

They number in all sixty-two. Words marked (') are found in 
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the Septuagint. Words marked (*) are found in one of the other 
Greek versions of the Old Testament. 

*AvayevvnGe’s occurs only as a doubtful variant for rapayevnbels 
in the preface to Sirach. Some MSS. appear to have read this word 
in John iv. 3, 5, but here it is possibly borrowed from St. Peter. 

What observations are necessary on these words will be found 
in the Notes. Here we may remark that the language and the 
thoughts of the author are deeply tinged by the influence of the 
Greek Old Testament. He appears to have had a special predilec- 
tion for Maccabees, with which he has many words in common 
(xaraBod, Siagwopd, éulavros, Ségat, dvactpogy, moporxia, lepdrevpa, 
meptdxo, dperat, Sroypaypss, rréqais, droveuew, oyurabs, cevitewr, 
ariorys, deAgsrys), and for Wisdom (épGapros, dylavros, éudpavros). 
His vocabulary is marked by a certain dignity and elevation. It 
shows no trace of the Atticist affectation which was common in the 
second century, but is such as might have been employed by a well- 
read Jew of good social standing in the first. 

‘The Hebraisms which occur are neither many nor harsh. We 
find eAmilew ent (i, 13); réxva traxojs (i, 14); tas dopvas ris 
Stavoias (i, 13); dmpoowrodyrrus (i. 17) 5 pijpa Kupiov ( (i. 25); Aads 
eis meprroinaw (ii. 9) ; oxetos (iii. 7); topeverGar ev (iv. 3) and so on ; 
but there is nothing to suggest that the writer habitually spoke or 
thought in Hebrew, or that he was translating from a Hebrew original. 
There are no Latinisms. 

What may be called the new Christian vocabulary appears, of 
course. We find Xpwriavds, Biwriopa, dyanay, mions, cayyediev, 
4drjOaa, exdexrds, Evdov, mpdyrwcrs, dyaouds, mepacpss, mvetpa, 
apeaBtrepos, tarevds, xdjpot, and other words might be added. 
But we do not meet with vépos, émioxoros, Stdxovos, exAnoia, 
There is no mention of the Christian Prophet, or of Widows or 
Orphans. Nor do we find any of those words which belong especi- 
ally to the circle of St. Paul’s ideas (Scxa:oiy and its family: dxpo- 
Bvoria, repirony: @doyeiv: dvaxcharaiotobat: vioBecla: mjpwpa: 
pooriptov : éppaBéy: wapdmrapa, wapsBacis, rapaBérys: rpdbears, 
mpoopiLew: kavxdobac: xarapyciv: oravpds, oravpoty: pope}: Lin: 
‘ypéppa, and so forth). 

What grammarians note as vulgarisms or colloquialisms of later 
Greek are present, but not in any striking degree. There are a few 
words of late coinage, like xaOds, twodtumdvev. The terminations 
-pa and -pos are confused; thus we have troypappés for iné- 
yoappa, and some words, eg. mpopapriiperOar, Soxipiov, seem to 
be incorrectly used. But, generally speaking, the orthography 
and grammar are not bad. In some points, indeed, there is 
remarkable correctness in the writer's use. 

aes the particle wé occurs six times, and is always followed 
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The article is employed in more classical style than by any other 
writer of the New Testament. Take, for instance, the quite 
Thucydidean clause in iii. 3, § wOev furdoxijs rprxdv kal wepibéceas 
xpvotuv % evdiccus tnariwy kécpos, and eight_ times he uses the nice 
arrangement exemplified in the phrase rév rijs rapoixias piv xpdvov 
(i. 17, iii. 1, 3, 20, iv. 14, v. 1 dis, 4). In iv. 3 he has 7d BovAnpa 
av viv, the collocation which in the rest of the New Testament is 
almost universal. 

Still more striking is the refined accuracy of his use of és in 
i. 19, &s dpvod dpdpou xa dodo Xpiorod: ii, 16, wi Ss erixéAvupa 
xovres tis xaxias Thy devOepia : iii. 7, ds doOevertépw oxever TG yuvat- 
xely, In the first passage Xpiorod ds duvod dusdpov xat doriAov would 
be Greek, but the masters of style prefer the arrangement followed 
by Peter ; for instance, Plato, Laws, gos B, ds & Karonrpows atrav 
tais apdgeow, compare Diognetus, vi. 6, karéxovrat, ds &v ppoupe cry 
xéopm: Josephus, Ant. xviii. 9. 5, ds td xpelrrovos Kaxod Tis 
éxOupias vxwpévov, This subtlety was a stumbling-block in later 
Greek (see Cobet, Variae Lectiones, pp. 163, 532). I find no other 
instance of this nicety in the New Testament except in Hebrews, 
xii. 7, ds vlois duty xpoopéperar & @eds. Peter himself follows the 
other, to us more natural, order in ii, 12, xaradoAotow tov os 
raxorouy, 

On the other hand, Peter constantly omits the article altogether, 
especially in the case of a noun used with another noun in the 
attributive genitive,—ey dyiacpg Lveiparos, eis partipiy alyaros, 
i. 2 5 8° dvacrdceus ‘Inoo8 Xpuor0i, i. 3 ; ev droxdAuper Inood Xprorob, 
i, 73 cwrnplay Yoydv, i. 9 5 ev jnépg emoxomis, ii, 12,—but also with 
single nouns, rveipa ayy, i, 1253 cds, passim; & Karp | toxdry, 
i, 55 yady, ii, 6; yovaines, iii, 15 dyyedor, i, 125 vexpon 3% 
favras Kal vexpods, iv. 5; moixidys xdpiros, iv. 10; Adyia, iv. 10; 
mpeaBurépous, v. 1. Some of these may be instances of that dropping 
of the article before familiar words or in current phrases which is 
common in all Greek writers; in some again there may be a doubt 
whether the absence of the article does not give the noun a qualita- 
tive force, whether, for instance, dyyeAo, in i, 12, means “the 
angels,” or “even angels,” “such wonderful beings as angels.” 
But there are cases where no reason can be found, and whcre the 
attempt to find one only leads to mistranslation. 

As elsewhere in the New Testament, Ba is used with the 
participle where classic usage would exact od; see i. 8, iv. 4; but 
we have otx [dvres, i. 8. 

It is doubtful whether any distinction is made between the 
present and the aorist imperative in ii. 17. 

“Iva is followed once by the fut. ind. Gi 1); elsewhere invariably 
by the subjunctive, whatever the tense of the principal verb. 

Very few connecting particles are employed. “Apa, ye, éret, 
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trad}, te, 54, mov, ws, do not occur. Nor is dy to be found in the 
Epistle. This fact alone is sufficient to show that the writer was 
not a Greek. 

The writer of the Epistle was probably unable to produce such 
work as we see in the highly finished preface to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Nevertheless he was quite awake to the difference between good 
Greek and bad, and used the language with freedom and a not 
inconsiderable degree of correctness. It follows almost necessarily 
that St. Peter cannot have written the Epistle himself. The 
apostle could not speak even his own native tongue with refined 
precision, but was easily recognised by dialect or accent as a 
Galilaean (Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59). He 
struck his own countrymen as an unlearned and ignorant man 
(Acts iv. 13), and it is not probable that he ever acquired an easy 
mastery of Greek, for primitive tradition represents him as making 
use of Mark as interpreter (Papias in Eus. . £. iii, 39. 153 
Trenaeus, iii, 1. 1; 10, 6). Basilides the Gnostic pretended to have 
learned some part of his doctrine from Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. AL Strom. vii. 17. 106) ; and though this is fiction, it 
testifies to the prevalent belief of the early Church that St. Peter 
shrank from the effort of literary composition in Greek. On the 
other hand, the Epistle shows no trace of translation, and we may 
dismiss with confidence Jerome’s view (Zpist. ad Hedib. 150) that 
it was originally written in Aramaic. 

It is highly probable that the Epistle as it stands is the work of 
an “interpreter,” and this was the general view held by scholars of 
the last generation (Semler, Eichhorn, Ewald, W. Grimm, Renan, 
Weisse; in recent times Kiihl). Opinions Giffer as to who the 
interpreter was. Many have fixed upon St. Mark, guided by the 
old tradition which makes him the éppyve’s of Peter. But the 
evangelist was probably not the only friend who helped the apostle 
in literary composition, and the style of the Epistle is very unlike 
that of the second Gospel. It is more probable that the interpreter 
was Silvanus; indeed this may very well be the meaning of the 
words 8:3 Z:Aovavod spi Zypaya (v. 12). Kiihl insists that Sed can 
only denote the bearer, not the draughtsman of the Epistle. But 
he is certainly mistaken in thus limiting the sense of the pre- 
position. Dionysius of Corinth (in Eus. #. Z. iv. 23. 11) speaks of 
the Epistle of Clement as qyiv 5a KArjpevtos ypadeicay, meaning 
clearly that Clement was the mouthpiece or interpreter of the 
Church of Rome. It is quite possible that St. Peter’s phrase is to 
be understood in the same way. At the same time, Silvanus might 
be, and probably was, the bearer as well as the draughtsman of the 
Epistle. 

Neither is it certain what was the precise function of the 
“interpreter.” He would be more than an amanuensis (iroypagevs, 
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taxvypddos), such as was employed by St. Paul, Origen, and indeed 
most ancient writers; but how much more we cannot say. We 
might suppose that “the apostle dictated in Aramaic, and that 
Silvanus expressed the substance in his own Greek. In this sense 
King Oswald served Aidan as interpres uerbi caelestis (Bede, H. E. 
iii. 3; see Mr. Plummer’s note). Or the apostle may have dictated 
in Greek—St. Peter must have been able to speak the language in 
some degree—and the interpreter may have altered and corrected 
his expressions more or less, as was necessary. ‘Thus Josephus 
(contra Apion. i. 9) availed himself of the assistance of Greek 
scholars to polish and correct the style of his writings. There is 
yet a third possibility, that the interpreter received only general 
instructions, and was allowed a free hand as to the manner in 
which they should be carried out, subject to the revision and 
approval of the author. This seems to have been the position of 
Clement of Rome. But Clement, though the servant of the Church, 
was yet its leading member, and we can hardly suppose that the 
liberty allowed to St. Peter’s assistant would be so wide as this. 

If an interpreter, in any of these senses, was employed, it 
follows that the actual words of the Epistle are not altogether those 
of the apostle himself; and this consequence must be borne in 
mind when we come, as we shall come later on, to discuss the 
relation of 1 Peter to other documents in the New Testament. 
But there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that the points 
handled, the manner in which they are developed, the general tone 
of thought, are those of St. Peter himself. There are certain 
striking characteristics which undoubtedly are the property of the 
author: the constant allusions to the Old Testament ; the strong 
sense of an unbroken continuity between the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Gospel ; the absence of anything that can be called specula- 
tion ; the fatherly pastoral temper, and constant preference of the 
concrete to the abstract ; the imagination which, though never lofty 
or soaring, is yet tender and picturesque ; and, lastly, the connexion 
of ideas, which is conversational, like that of a good old man 
talking to his children. There is no definite plan or logical 
evolution of a train of thought. One idea haunts the whole 
Epistle ; to the author, as to the patriarch Jacob, life is a pilgrim- 
age: it is essentially an old man’s view. Out of this central 
sentiment (which differs from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
inasmuch as there the pilgrimage is that of the world, here that of 
the individual soul) spring the sister thoughts of suffering, patience, 
humility. These constantly return, each time with some new 
application ; the apostle travels round and round his beloved spot, 
and at each recurring halt some fresh feature in the view presents 
itself. Even the words repeat themselves, always in a different 
connexion; the repeated word appears to suggest the thought 
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which follows (see a list of instances in the Prolegomena to 2 Peter, 
§ 4). This habit of verbal iteration deserves more notice than may 
at first sight appear, because it meets us again in 2 Peter, and isa 
point of some importance in the discussion of the authenticity of 
the later Epistle. 


§ 3. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


25. 2) places the First Epistle of Peter 
among the ‘Opodoyovpeva, or books which were accepted by the 
whole Church without any feeling of doubt. There is no book in 
the New Testament which has earlier, better, or stronger attestation, 
though Irenaeus is the first to quote it by name. 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter. 


“The earliest attestation to Peter’s First Epistle is that given in 
the Second (iii, 1); for those who deny this Second Epistle to be 
the work of Peter acknowledge that it is a very early document” 
(Salmon, Jntrod. pp. 457, 458). This reference in 2 Peter would 
prove not only that 1 Peter existed, but that it bore the name of 
Peter. But it should be observed that Spitta, Zahn, and others 
consider that 2 Pet. iii. 1 refers not to 1 Peter, but to a lost Epistle, 
and that 2 Peter is the older of the two. 


The Epistle of St. James, 
This also may be cited as an attesting witness ; see next section. 


Barnabas, 


The date of the Epistle of Barnabas is 70-79, Lightfoot; 
80-130, probably towards the end of this period, Harnack, Chrono- 
logit, p. 427. 

Barn. i, 5 lois dais, 4pxiy kat rédos miotews, cf. 1 Pet. i. 9, 
ropapevor 79 TéAos THs wlorews Spav. 

Barn. iv. 12, & Kipios dmpocwrodijumrws xptved trav xéopov* 
Barros xablos Urotqoer nopucirat, cf. x Pet. i, 17, wal et warépa 
erucadeiobe riv dxpocwrodiprrus xpivovta Kara 73 ixdatou tpyov. 

Bam. v. 1, fra rf apéces roy duapriay dynoier, 5 torw ey 73 
aiuart 106 pavrioparos atrod, cf. x Pet. i. 2, &y dyaops Tvetparos, 
els traxoyv Kal paytiopov alparos "Incot Xpicroi (but see also Heb. 
xii. 24, where afuart Javricpod occurs, though without mention of 
sanctification). 

Barn. v. 6, of mpopfrat, dn’ abrod txovres tiv xdp, eis abrov 
expodpijrevoay, cf. 1 Pet. i. 11, tpopiprat . . . épawvavres els riva 
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motov xatpov é8yAov 78 ey abrots Hvetpa Xprrot xpopaprupdpevoy rd 
els Xporév rabripara, 
Barn. xvi. 10, wvevparuxds vads, cf 1 Pet. ii, 5, olkos aver 
parixds, 
Clement of Rome. 


About 95, Lightfoot; 93-95, hardly so late as 96 or 97, 
Hamack, Chronologie, p. 255. 

Bishop Lightfoot gives a list of twelve parallelisms between 
1 Peter and Clement; Harnack in his edition numbers twenty. 
The following points may be selected: 

Clement has a considerable number of words from the vocabu- 
lary of 1 Peter +—tyaborouiv\, dyaboroua, &8eApérys, duwpos', dvri- 
rurov!, xpocwrodyumrws, apxerds!, domdos, rapoxia, troypappds. 
These words, with the exception of those marked (!), and even these 
are rare, are not found in the New Testament except in 1 Peter. 

The salutation of Clement’s Epistle appears to be suggested by 
that of x Peter: xdpis tuiv xal elpyvy dad mavroxpdropos @cod 3d 
"Iyood Xpicrod wAnbuvOetn. This resemblance is peculiarly important 
in view of Harnack’s suggestion that the Address of 1 Peter is a 
later addition. 

Clem. vii. 4, drevicwpey els 73 ala tod Xpwrod nal ype ds 
ory ripov 1§ Uarpt airod, cf. 1 Pet. i. 19. 

Clem. ix. 4, Nie muoris eipebeis 5a THs Neroupyias atrod wady- 
yeveatay kdopy exjprter, kat Siéowrer 80 abrod 8 Seonirys ri cloeASdrra 
& bpovolg faa els tiv xiBwrov, which is apparently a reminiscence of 
1 Pet. iii, 20. 

Clem. xxxvi. 2, els 73 Oavpacrév atrod dis (the words Gavpacrov 
abrod are omitted by Clement of Alexandria in quoting this passage) : 
Tix, a “Inco Xpuorod, 8° of éxddecey jas dad oxdrovs els Gas, cf. 
1 Pet. ii. 9. 

Clement has also in common with 1 Peter two quotations. 

Clem. xxx. 2, @eds ydp, dyoir, trepnpavors dyrirdogerat, tarewois 
8e SBwor xdpw, cf. 1 Pet. v. 5; Jas. iv. 6. Both have @eds, while 
the LXX. (Prov. iii. 34) has xvpios. 

Clem. xlix. 5, dyday xadvrre whiOos épapridv, so 1 Pet. iv. 8: 
here the LXX. (Prov. x. 12) has mdvras 8€ robs pi) provexodvras 
radvare pidla, 


Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum, 


Mr. Sinker thinks that the date of this book is to be placed in 
a period ranging from late in the first century to the revolt of Bar 
Cochba. Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 569 sq.) distinguishes 
between a Hebrew original and a Christian edition ; the latter, he 
thinks, was known to Origen, and possibly but doubtfully to Irenaeus. 
The book offers certain similarities to 1 Peter which are deserv- 
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ing of notice, the words dyaborola, Jo. 18 ; dyaborouiy, Benj. 53 
piacpds, Benj. 8: and certain phrases, Ne repht. 4, Kara Td roAd abrod 
cos, cf. t Pet. i. 3; Jo. 19, duvds duwpos, cf. 1 Pet. 19; Gad 6, 
dyarare obv GAdyjAous dd xapdias, cf. 1 Pet. i, 22; Benj. 8, dva. 
maverat & abrg 15 mveipa rod Ocod, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 145 Aser 4, ob Béda 
jpépay a: aby ety (from Ps. xxxiii. 13?), cf 1 Pet. iii, 10; and in 
Zevi 4 there is mention of the Harrowing of Hell, rod ov oKe 
Aevopevou ext 7G #dBer Tod tyYtorov. 


Hermas. 


The Pastor was probably published about 140, and written at 
various times between 110 and that date; Harnack, Chronologie, 
Pp. 266, 267. 

Vis, iii. 5, the account of the stones in the Tower may have 
been suggested byt the Addon Savres of 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

Vis. iv. 3 4, Gowep yap 7d xpuoiov Sonipdferar 54 rod supds, 
cf. 1 Peri 7. 

Sim. ix. 28. 5, Speis 82 of xdoxovres Evexey roi bvduaros Sofdtew 
Spetrere rav Ocdy, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 15. 

Mand, viii. 10, in the list of Christian virtues, several Petrine 
words occur close together: qiAdgevos, yovxuos, dbeApérys, dyabo- 
roinots (= dyaboroua), 

‘Sim, ix. 16. 5. obrot ol déoroAot kat of Biddoxador ol xypvtarres 
13 dopa rod vio’ rod Ocod, koyndérres &v Swvdper kai wlorer rod vio’ rod 
Gcod Exjpugay nad rois tpoxexoupnpévors, Kal airoi Euwxav airois riv 
odpayisa rod nptyparos : these words are probably an expansion 
and explanation of x Pet. iv. 6; just before them comes the Petrine 
word {worouty. 


Polycarp. . 

He died a martyr in 155+ Eus. H. £. iv. 14. 9 & yé rou Todd. 
napros &v 1 Sphubeloy pos SXurmpotovs airod yagi deponéry els 
Beipo, xéxpyrat rit paprupias dad ris Uérpov xporépas emorodjs. 

In Polycarp we find not merely similarities, but actual quotations 
i. gr Pet.i. 8; ii 1=1 Pet.i 13, 215 ii. 2=1 Pet. iii. 93 v. 3= 
1 Pet. ii. 11; vii. 2=1 Pet. iv. 7; viii, r=1 Pet. ii. 24, 22; x 25 
1 Pet. ii, 12, Polycarp does not name St. Peter; hence Professor 
Harnack thinks that though he knew the Epistle, he did not know 
it as Peter's. St. Paul is mentioned four times, and twice quoted 
by name, xi. 2, 3; but there is a special reason for this, because St. 
Paul also had written to the Philippians, and Polycarp writes to 
remind them of the fact. Otherwise, though his epistle abounds in 
quotations, it is not his habit to name his authority. On this point 
see Dr. Chase's article on Peter, First Epistie, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. iii. pp. 780, 781. 
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Papias. 


He wrote between 130-140 or even later; Lightfoot. 
Eus. H.£. iii. 39. 17, xéxpytat 8 airés papropias dx ris "Tudvvow 
mporépas érurtodis Kat xd ris [érpov Spotws. 


Justin Martyr. 


His death has been placed as late as 163-165, but Dr. Hort 
CUJournal of Philology, iii. 155, On the Date of Justin Martyr) sets it 
as early as 148. The later date is more probable, 

Apol. i. 61 we find the word dvayewév: Trypho, 110, domdos, is 
used as an epithet of Christ 3 it is so used in the New Testament only 
int Pet. i. 19 3 Zrypho, 2, 35) dpupos, of Christ (1 Pet. i, 19 or Heb. xi 
14)3 Trypho, 114, rod axpoywvtaio Aédov, of Christ (r Pet. i ii. 6 or 
Isa. xxviii. 16)5 Trypho, 116, tis mupdoews, iw mupotow apas é re 
Sid Bodos xal of abrod tanpérar wares. The word aipwors in this 
sense is peculiar to x Pet. iv. 125 ibid., dpxteparixdy 73 dAnOuviv 
yevos dopey jets, of. 1 Pet. ii. 9 ; Zrypho, 119, hpeis 8 od povov, 
Aads GAAS Kal aos dyids oper, ch 1 Pet. ii, ro (but Justin is here 
teferring to Isa. Ixii. 12); Z>ypho, 138, the story of Noah is com- 
mented upon in manner that seems to imply a knowledge of 1 Pet. 
iii, 18-21. Noah is a type of Baptism, the eight persons ae 
dvelt upon, and we find close together dvayevay, dueodby, 8 
a 

Justin speaks also of the descent of our Lord into Hell, to preach 
the gospel to the dead (Zrypho, 72); but he appeals to an apocryphal 
quotation which he ascribes to Jeremiah. The same quotation is 
used by Irenaeus. 

{t is probable, but not certain, that Justin knew 1 Peter. 


Melito of Sardis. 


His Apology, the latest o. his writings, is assigned by ancient 
authorities to the year 169 or 170. 

Apology (Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “haec cum didiceris, Antonine 
Caesar, et filii quoque tui tecum, trades iis haereditatem aeternaw 
quae non perit”; cf. 1 Pet. i. 4. The authenticity of this Apology, 
which exists only in Syriac, has been impugned. Bishop Westcott 
(Canon, p. 222) thinks that “though, if it be entire, it is not the Apology 
with which Eusebius was acquainted, the general character of the 
writing leads to the belief that it is a genuine book of Melito of 
Sardis.” But Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 522 sqq,) main- 
tains that the piece is of Syrian origin, and belongs to the beginning 
of the third century, 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 


He died probably 183-185 ; Lightfoot. 

Ad Autol. ii, 34, reBdpevor SSyuacw paraios 8 whdvys warpo- 
apaSérov yrouns dowvéerov, cf, 1 Pet. i. 18. 

Thid,, éréxeatan Bnd ri A0eulrov ebudodarpelas, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 3 


Letter of the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum. 


The date is 177. 

Eus. H. £. v. 2. 5, érameivow éavrobs S43 ri xparaidy xeipa, 
cf. 1 Pet. v. 6, 

Lbid, v. 1. 32, we find the Petrine word &Segdrys. 

Wbid. v. 2. 6, tva éxomnyOeis 6 fim obs mpérepov gero Katamerw- 
xévat, Cavtas aenton, cf. x Pet. v. 


Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs. 


The date is 180. See Zexts and Studies, vol. i. No. 2, ed. J. A. 
Robinson, p. 114, “ Donata dixit: Honorem Caesari quasi Caesari ; 
timorem autem Deo”; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 17, ov @edv ofeiobe rov 
Barden ripare. 


Trenacus, 


Harvey thinks that he was born in 130; he died in his 86th 

year. — Father is the first to quote 1 Peter by name; see iv. 9. 
5 16.55 Vv. 7 2 

3 Earher than Irenaeus himself is the Presbyter “qui audierat ab 
his qui apostolos uiderant.”. From him come the words, iv. 27. 2, 
“et propter hoc Dominum in ea quae sunt sub terra descendisse, 
euangelizantem et illis aduentum suum; remissione peccatorum 
exsistente his qui credunt in eum.” Irenaeus appeals to the same 
apocryphal quotation as Justin, ascribing it in one place (iii. 20. 4) 
to Isaiah, in another (iv. | 22, 22. 2) to Jeremiah. It may be re 
that this  apocryphon is iteelf shaped on the words of 1 Pet. iv. 6, 
vexpots On, 


Tertullian, 


Bor, 150-1603 died, 220-240. 

Scorpiace, xii., “Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, inquit, 
gloria est,” etc. ; cf. 1 Pet, ii, 20 sqq. 

ibid, “et rursus; Dilecti ne epauescatis ustionem,” etc. ; cf. 
1 Pet. iv. 12 sqq. 

Adu, Judaeos, x., “Christus, qui dolum de ore suo locutus non 
est”; cf. 1 Pet. ii 22. 
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Adu. Marcionem, iv. 13, “sed et cur Petrum? . An quia et 
petra et lapis Christus? Siquidem et legimus positum eum in 
lapidem offendiculi et in petram scandali”; cf. 1 Pet. ii 8. This 
reference Bishop Westcott considers very doubtful. The same 
phrase is found also Rom. ix. 33, but it is used by Tertullian to 
explain the name Peter, and is therefore probably taken from the 
Petrine Epistle. 

De Oratione, xv., “de modestia quidem cultus et ornatus aperta 
praescriptio est etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem et 
spiritu quo Paulus, et uestium gloriam et auri superbiam et crinium 
lenoniam operositatem ; cf. 1 Pet. iii. 3; 1 Tim. ii 9. 

Bishop Westcott (Canon, p. 263, note 3) thinks that both the 
Scorpiace and the aduersus Judaeos are “ more or less open to sus- 
picion.” But Jerome mentions the Scorpiacum (ad Vigil. viii.) as a 
work of Tertullian’s, and quotes the 4d. Judaeos (Com. in Dan. ix. 
24; v. 691, Vall). See Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 
p. 681. 


Epistula ad Diognetum, 


Harack thinks that for the present the Epistle must be assigned 
to the end of the second or beginning of the third century (Chrono- 
logie, p. 515). am 

Ad Diogn. ix., tov dixavov trip rav ddixuy, cf. 1 Pet. iii, 18 

bid, ris dpaprias Kadipar, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 9 (?)- 


Clement of Alexandria, 


Died about 213, probably. 

Clement quotes very freely from every chapter of the Epistle ; 
it is needless to set out the references. He commented on 1 Peter 
in his Aypotyposes, and a Latin version or abstract of the Com- 
mentary is extant. See the text in Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. p. 79 5qq-y 
and Zahn’s remarks, p. 133 sqq. 


The First Epistle of Peter was known to several of the Gnostic 
writers, 

Basilides, 

Zahn (Kanongesch. i. p. 763) dates his commentary on the Gospels 
120-125 ; Professor Harnack, soon after 133 (Chronologie, p. 291); 
Basilides professed to be a pupil of Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17. 106). 

Clem. Strom. iv. 12. 81, tva pi) xarddixot ért xaxots 3poXoyoupévars 

Gr Xpurriavol 


ardOucr, ppb  Nowopotpevor ds & polxos 4 8 govets, ANN? 
mequxéres, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 15, 16, 
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The Valentinians, 


Clem. Excerpta ex Theod. 12, ets & tmupodow ol dyyedor wapar 
xia, 6 Iérpos ¢yoly (the same passage is quoted again in 86), 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 12. 

Ibid. 12, xara tov éwéctohov tiypiy ai épadpy kai dowdy alpars 
QAvrpaOnper, cf. 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 

Lbid. 41, Bite mpd KaraBorjjs kbopov elxérus Myeras 4} éxxAgola 
echedexGat, cf. 1 Pet. i 20 (?). 


The Marcosians, 


Irenaeus, i. 18. 3, xal ri ris KiBérov 82 olxovoulay éy 7 xara 
wdvo pd, ev f dxrds dOpurror SucdOyray davepdrard dace rv cwriptoy 
éySod8a pyviey. Bishop Westcott thinks that these words have a 
marked similarity to 1 Pet. iii. 20, The correspondence becomes 
more striking if we compare Justin, Z7ypho, 138 (referred to above), 
and if we add 


Marcion. 


Theod. Haer. Fab. i. 24 (cf. Irenaeus, i. 27. 3), obros roy piv 
Kdw al robs ZoSopiras xal rovs SvoceBeis dwavras cwrnplas édqoe 
droeAavxévar mpoceAnAvOéras ey 7G G8y 7H cwriipr KpiorG Kat eis Tiv 
Bacitaay dvadnpOjvar, Marcion goes on to say that Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, the Patriarchs, prophets, and just were not saved, because 
they refused to come to Christ. Marcion did not accept, and is 
here giving one of the reasons why he did not accept, 1 Peter. Just 
Noah was not saved, because our Lord said, “I came not to call 
the just.” . 


The First Epistle of Peter is found in the Syriac Peshito, and in 
the Egyptian, Aethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic versions. See West- 
cott and Hort, Introduction, p. 84 sqq.; Gregory, Prolegomena, 
Pp. 814-929. . . 7 

There is, however, an ancient Syriac tradition represented by the 
Doctrine of Addai and the Homilies of Aphraates, which ignores tne 
Catholic Epistles altogether; see Dr. Sanday’s article in Studia 
Biblica, vol. iii. p. 245 sq. 

It existed also in the Vetus Latina, though only fragments are 
now extant, 1 Pet. i. 1-12 in s (Gregory, p. 966); 1 Pet. i. 8-19, 
ii. 20-iii. 7, iv. 10 to end in g (Gregory, pp. 967, 968). But Westcott 
and Hort (p. 83) consider that g exhibits “a later (? Italian) text,” 
and that “the palimpsest fragments of 1 Peter accompanying s of 
the Acts are apparently Vulgate only.” 

The First Epistle of Peter is found in all the catalogues of the 
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New Testament given by Bishop Westcott in Appendix D of his 
Canon, and also in the Cheltenham List (see Dr. Sanday, Studia 
Biblica, vol. iii. p. 217). No one of these catalogues is older in its 
present shape than the fourth century. 

On the other hand, it is not to be found in the Muratorianum, 
which probably belongs to the end of the second century (see Light- 
foot, Clement of Rome, ii. p. 405 sqg,; Westcott, Canon, p. 521; 
Geschichte der altch. Litteratur, p. 646). 

The Muratorianum is mutilated both at the beginning (where 
the notice of Matthew and Mark has perished) and at the end. It 
treats in succession of the Gospels of Luke and John, the Johannine 
Epistles, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Gnostic forgeries, Jude, two 
Epistles of John, Wisdom, the Apocalypse of John, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, Hermas, other Gnostic and Montanist vé@c. In the existing 
text there is no mention of Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, James, 3 John. 

There is at least one lacuna in the text. The notice of Acts 
ends with the words sicute et semote passtoné petri euidenter declarat, 
sed profectioné pauli ab urbes ad spania proficescentis, “The passion 
of Peter” may refer to John xxi. 18, 19, or to 2 Pet. i 14; the 
journey of Paul to Spain is mentioned only in Rom. xv. 24. It is 
clear that some words, we cannot guess how many, have dropped 
out here. 

Again, the three Catholic Epistles are introduced in a very 
peculiar way, in the midst of a list of vé0a and dyriAcysueva. After 
speaking of Marcionite documents, which are to be rejected, be- 
cause “gall must not be mingled with honey,” the text proceeds: 
epistola sane iude et superscrictio iohannis duas in catholica habentur. 
The apologetic sane, “it is true that,” seems to imply, what we 
gather from the general run of the passage, that the three Epistles 
named here had all been challenged. The Epistles of John had 
already been mentioned immediately after the Gospel, but it is not 
stated there how many they were. Now, if for the corrupt super- 
scrictio we take Dr. Westcott’s emendation superscripti, “of the 
before-named John,” it may very well be the case that the Afura- 
torianum is here defending 2 and 3 John and Jude. It is possible, 
however, though less probable, that the right reading is superscriptae ; 
and if so, only two Johannine Epistles are recognised. 

It seems highly improbable that 1 Peter should have been passed 
over in silence by one who accepted the Apocalypse of Peter. Two 
explanations may be hazarded—{1) the Petrine Epistle, or indeed 
Epistles, may have been noticed after the Gospel of St. Mark, as 
those of St. John are after the Gospel of St. John; or (2) the 
Catholic Epistles may have been placed after Acts; this is a 
position which they frequently occupy. The words sicute ef semote, 
etc., “as also (Scripture ?) expressly mentions in separate places, in 
passages which do not come quite where we should expect them, 
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the passion of Peter and Paul’s journey to Spain,” seem to imply 
that other information about the apostles not to be found in Acts 
has just been given. Such might very well be the connexion of 
James with the Diaspora and of Peter with Asia Minor. The 
author of the Fragment, whoever he was, may have regarded James, 
1 and possibly 2 Peter, t John as undisputed, and have recurred to 
Jude, 2 and 3 John in his list of spurious or doubtful works, 
because he knew that some authorities viewed them with suspicion. 

But conjecture more or less plausible is al] that we can attain to 
on this point. 

Some of the Zestimonia adduced in this section may be 
challenged, but the chain as a whole is strong, and the evidence of 
Clement of Rome is very-remarkable. 


§ 4. THE RELATION OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 
TO THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The facts collected in the foregoing section prove that the First 
Epistle of Peter was regarded as canonical from the time when 
“canonical” first began to have a meaning. They may be held to 
show that the Epistle is older than that of Clement of Rome, 
probably older than that of Barnabas. We now proceed to inquire 
to what books of the New Testament 1 Peter bears any resem- 
blance, and what is the extent and nature of the resemblance ; 
whether, in so far as it exists, it is such as may be accounted for by 
the general similarity of all Christian writers, or whether it goes 
beyond this, and can only be explained by actual documentary 
use. We must bear in mind that the actual words of 1 Peter 
may very probably be the creation not of the apostle, but of his 
interpreter. 

There can be little doubt that St. Peter had read several of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. In the Second Epistle (iii. 16) he tells us so; 
and even if the Second Epistle is regarded as a forgery, it lies in 
the nature of things that each apostle would desire to know what 
the other was doing, and would take pains to keep himself informed. 
But what we want to ascertain is whether there is anything like 
positive proof that St. Peter had any of the Pauline writings, or 
indeed any book of the New Testament, in his mind as he wrote or 
dictated ; whether his words, ideas, beliefs were in any degree 
shaped or given to him by anybody else. 

It should hardly be necessary to guard the reader against the 
presupposition that St. Paul invented either the doctrines or the 
terminology of the Church. In certain directions he modified both. 
But there is no reason why we should not here apply the common- 
sense rule, that what is peculiar to a writer belongs to himself, and 
what is not is the property of the society of which he is a member. 
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Only, if we are to use this rule with profit, we must look more 
narrowly into differences between the sacred writers than theologians 
are generally willing to do. 

With what books, then, in the New Testament does St. Peter 
display an acquaintance in his First Epistle? The extraordinary 
variety of the answers to this question shows the uncertainty of the 
ground. Early in the century Daniel Schulze maintained that the 
Petrine Epistle was little more than a cento of reminiscences of the 
Epistles of St. Paul; and in recent times Holtzmann and Jiilicher 
think it can be proved that our author was acquainted with nearly 
the whole of the New Testament. On the other hand, Rauch, 
Jachmann, B. Brickner regard Peter as wholly independent. Be- 
tween these extreme views lie others of a more moderate a 
‘Von Soden finds a definite literary connexion between 1 Peter, 
Romans, Galatians, 1 Timothy, and Titus. Bishop Lightfoot 
(Clement, ii. p. 499) judged that “with two Epistles of St. Paul 
more especially the writer shows a familiar acquaintance—the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the Ephesians.” Dr. 
Hort entertained the same view. Sieffert even maintained the 
‘amazing proposition that Ephesians and 1 Peter were written by 
the same hand. The elder and younger Weiss, with Kiihl, admit a 
connexion between 1 Peter, Romans, and Ephesians, but assign 
the priority to 1 Peter. 

We will take the Pauline Epistles first and begin with Ephesians. 
The parallelisms most commonly cited are the following : 

Eph. i. 1-3=1 Pet. i. 1-3. There is no special similarity in the 
Address, In both there follows a benediction of Hebrew type. 
This appears to have been a common form in the letters of devout 
Jews. See the letter of Suron (Hiram), king of Tyre, given by the 
historian Eupolemus of Alexandria (in Eus. Praep. Euang. ix. 34), 
Sorpur Loropiive Baordet peyddy xaipev. EbAoyyris 6 @eds, bs tov 
obpavev Kat THy yav exricev. On the form of the Petrine Address, 
see note. 

Eph. i. 4=1 Pet. i. 20, mpd xaraBoAjjs xéopov. The phrase is 
quite common ; found in the Synoptists, Hebrews, and the Assump- 
tion of Moses. 

Eph. i. 14, eis dwodvrpwow ris wepuroujoews=1 Pet, ii. 9, Aads 
als repuroinow (from Mal. iii. 17). 

Eph. i. 14, eis Exauvov rijs 864s abrod=1 Pet. i. 7, els Eracvov Kat 

‘av. 

Eph. i. 21, xat xadioas ev Sefig abrod ey rots érovpavios tmepdve 
adons épyis kal efovoias xai Suvdpews Kal xvpidrytos =1 Pet. iii. 22, 
"Inood Xpuoro’, 8s dor ey defe@ rod @cod, woperdeis els otpavév, tao- 
tayévtwv aité dyyédwv Kai egovouiv ai Swvdyewy. Here we have a 
remarkable similarity, yet it may be based upon a common formula 
attached to the common doctrine of the Session at the Right Hand. 
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‘The names of angels are found elsewhere; see note, and add 
Test. XII. Patr., Levi, 3, Opdvor, efovoia 

Eph. ii, 21, 22=1 Pet. ii. 5, the brotherhood form a spiritual 
temple ; the same thought is expressed in quite different terms. 

Eph. v. 22-24=1 wet iii 1-6. Instructions to Wives. One 

hrase, al yuvaixes rois iSious dvSpdow ws 7h xpiy = ywaixes troracas- 
oo rois Bow dy8pdow, is nearly identical, ut the treatment of the 
subject is altogether different. Paul is mystical; the husband is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church ; Peter is 
very simple and practical. 

Eph. v. 25-33=1 Pet. iii. 7. Instructions to Husbands. Here, 
again, the treatment is wholly different. In Ephesians marriage is 
a type of the union between Christ and the Church. Peter bids 
the husband honour the wife as the weaker vessel, because she is 
fellow-heir of the grace of life. 

Eph. vi. 1-4. Instructions to Children. Not in Peter. 

Eph. vi. 5-9. Instructions to Slaves and Masters=1 Pet. ii, 
18-25. Instructions to Slaves alone. Quite different in detail. 

Similar addresses to the members of families may very well 
have been a commonplace. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians abounds in strong words and 
striking thoughts of which there is no trace in 1 Peter—eg. viodeota, 
Ageors, proripwoy, dvaxeparaudacbar, éppapér, olxovopla, mAxipwna, 
xpodirat (of Christian prophets), tpoopopd, réxva dice dpyis, réxva 
durds, wavorhia. Some of these must have been found in 1 Peter, 
if the writer was familiar with Ephesians. Not one of the re- 
semblances cited above turns upon a phrase of any significance, 
except the Benediction of God ; if this is struck off the list, very 
little remains. 

Dr. Hort says that “the connexion (between x Peter and 
Ephesians) though very close does not lie on the surface. It is 
shown more by identities of thought, and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes, than by identities of phrase.” But 
others will fail to detect these subtle affinities. Indeed the two 
Epistles may seem to illustrate two wholly different types of mind, 
that of the mystic and that of the simple pastor. 

The majority of critics regard the two Epistles as connected, 
and many believe that Ephesians is the later of the two. Von 
Soden decides that it is possible, but not certain, that the one author 
had seen the work of the other. But a doubt may be expressed 
whether the evidence carries us even so far as this. 

As regards Romans, the passages generally cited are as follows: 

Rom. iv. 24, 8¢ jpds, ols pédre AoyiLerOat, rots muotevovew ext 
voy éye(pavra “Incotv Tov Kiptoy qpav éx vexpov=1 Pet. i. 21, 81° pis 
rods 8° abrod murtods els @edv rv eye(pavra airby ex vexpav. Here the 
specially Pauline word Acyiferfa is not in Peter; the phrase 
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murtovs els @edv in the latter is unique (see note); the other words 
are probably common property. 

Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap drobaviy SeSixaiwrat dd ris duaprias=1 Pet. 
iv. 1, 6 waiv capi wéravra: dyaprias. Neither language nor 
meaning is the same. 

Rom, vi. 11, otrw xa Sueis Aoyieode éavrods vexpods wiv evar rH 
dnaprig. Cavras 88 1G Och ev Xpotg "Iyood= Pet. ii, 24, Twa tals 
dpapriass dmoyerspevot rH Sixaorivy Cjowpe. In Peter dwoyerdpevoe 
does not mean “having died”; Peter again uses dxatoovvy in a sense 
which is not that of St. Paul, ‘and dyapria has in the one passage a 
meaning which it does not possess in the other. 

Rom. viii. 18, pds tiv pédAAovcay Sdgav drroxadupOivas els Hydis = 
1 Pet. v. 1, & xal rijs peAAovoys drroxadugbivar SdEys Kowwvds. 

Rom. viii. 34, Xpiords "Inoois . . . ds cor ey Sefeg 705 Ocod = 
1 Pet. iii. 22, "Inood Xprorod, és dor ev Seitz rod @eod. Probably a 
common form. 

Rom. xii. 1, wapaoriicat ri odpara tpiv Ouoiav Laoay, dylav, 
eddpeorov 7G Od = 1 Pet. it. 5, eis iepdrevpa dyrov, dveréynar mvevparixas 
Ouaias eimpoodéxrous @eG, This is one of the most original passages 
in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 2=1 Pet. i 14. Both have ovexyparitec Oar, which is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Rom. xii. 3-8=1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. Both inculcate the duty of 
diligence in the use of the diverse gifts of grace. The mode in 
which the subject is treated is similar, but there is little resemblance 
in phrase. St. Paul dwells upon the figure of the One Body, and 
mentions prophecy ; both these points are missing in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 9 10, q dydary dvvmdxpiros. amocrvyoivres 73 rovnpev, 
Koddduevor 7H dyabe, 7H GrdabAGia cis AdAFAovs pidsoropyot— 
1 Pet, i, 22, ras yuxas tpiv fynuasres &v 19 taxol rhs GAndelas es 

grabedgiay dvvrixperoy ex apdias addrjdovs dyamjoare erevds. 
oer is little resemblance except in the word dvumdxprros, which 
is found also in Jas. iii. 17. Little importance can be attached to 
grdadagia, 

Rom. xii. 14-19, roydre robs Sudxovras tps’ ebdoyeire nat wh 
rarapioGe . . 7d abrd els dAX#Aovs gpovotvres . . . pydert kaxdv 
dvri xaxot droddévres . . . elpyvevovres=1 Pet. iii, 8-12, dpdppoves 
«+ wy drodSdvres Kandy dvrl Kaxot, # Aowopiav dvti AoSopias, 
tobvavriov 8% eidoyoivres . . . LyTynodrw elpyvqy Kat Swedérw airijv. 
In Peter “seek peace, and ensue it,” is quoted from a Psalm; but 
there is a strong resemblance between the two passages. 

Rom. xiii, 1-4=1 Pet. iii, 13-15. Duty of Obedience to 
Magistrates. Here there is a considerable similarity, not so much in 
expression as in the general idea. Like the sections on the Family 
Duties in Ephesians, the passage may be a recognised commonplace. 

There remains for consideration the remarkable similarity 
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between Rom. ix. 33 and 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7.. Here we find a peculiar 
combination of quotations from the Old Testament which can hardly 
have been made independently by two different writers. For the sake 
of clearness the text may be broken up into its component clauses, 
Rom. ix. 33, xadis yéyparras, 

(i.) Bod réOnpe ev Sudv, Isa. xxviii. 162, 

AiBov mpoodpparos xai wérpay oxavbddov, Isa. viii. 14. 

(iil) cal 6 moredwy é airg ob xarawyubijcerat, Isa. xxviii, 165, 

x Pet. ii, 6, 7, Sidre wepréxer ev ypagdj. 

(i. iii) Bod riOnys dv Sudv AlOov dxpoywvatoy, éxdexrdv, Bripor 
xat 6 motetuv én’ aig ob pi) xoracxwOj, Isa. xxviii. 16a 0. 

Spi oby 4 rysy trois murrevovow: dxurrodar St 

(iv.) Aios 8 dmeSoxipacay of oixodopoivres, oftos éyerfOn als 
xepadip ywvias, Ps, cxvii. (cxviii.) 22. 

(ii.)_xai d/80s tpooxépparos xat wérpa oxavdddov, Isa. viii. 14. 

In (i) there is a remarkable departure from the original, The 
LXX. has Bod ie uBddrw els 7d Gepédva Subv, which is a fair trans- 
lation of the Hebrew (Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation, R.V.). 
In both writers this has been altered, in Peter we might suppose 
because the AiBos dxpoywiatos is regarded as the “head of the 
comer,” in Romans because the stone is immediately spoken of as 
AiBos rpocxdpparos, a loose stone which could not be a foundation. 

In (ii.), again, both writers abandon the text of the LXX., which 
has xai ody bs AiGov zpooxduparr cwavrjceobe, ob? ds wérpas 
wrépart, “The LXX. translators shrank from the plain sense, and 
boldly substituted a loose paraphrase containing a negative which 
inverts Isaiah’s drift” (Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have 
els AiBov mpocxépparos Kai els wérpay wraparos: Aquila, els Aibov 

xépparos Kai els orepedv oxaySddou (Field, Hexapla). Both 
St. Peter and St. Paul here represent the Hebrew original, but it is 
not necessary to suppose that either invented the phrase A‘Oos poo- 
xéuparos Kai wézpa oxaySddov. Von Soden thinks it probable that 
both writers used a Greek Bible, the text of which differed from 
that of the LXX (see Swete, Jnfrod. to O.T. in Greek, pp. 47, 
403). 

sat how are we to explain the peculiar combination of passages 
which, as most critics have felt, can hardly be independent? Kihl 
argues positively that St. Paul has borrowed from St. Peter, because 
(1) the words wurrevwy x.7.A. belong to the “chief corner stone elect 
precious” with which they are rightly connected in 1 Peter, while 
their connexion with Ai@os zpooxépparos in Romans is so harsh 
that St. Paul could hardly have written as he does unless he had 
somewhere seen the two passages of Isaiah brought into juxta- 
position ; (2) the whole run of the passage in 1 Peter is easier 
and more natural. Peter begins (ii. 4) by an allusion to Ps. cxviii. 
and Isa. xxviii, and proceeds in his habitual fashion to develop 
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the allusion by quoting the two passages, and adding to them 
Isa, viii, One word suggests another—Aidos t&rinos, moretwy, 
Typ, amorrobvres, dmeSoxipacay, Aifos mpooxdpparos. St. Peter, it 
may be added, elsewhere (Acts iv. 11) makes use of Ps. cxviii., but 
St. Paul nowhere does so. There is some force in this argument 
of Kiihl’s, though Dr. Hort dismisses it as a paradox. Yet the 
facts admit of a different explanation. Volkmar (de a/ttestamentl, 
Citate bei Paulus, p. 41) thinks that the early Christians may have 
possessed anthologies of Messianic prophecies, and it is noticeable 
that in Lk. xx 17 the quotation from Ps. cxviii. is followed by 
words (was 6 mecdy ex’ éxeivoy tov MOov) which may be, or may 
have been thought to be, an allusion to Isa. viii. 14. It is possible, 
therefore, that St. Peter and St. Paul may both have drawn from a 
common source (see Swete, pp. 394, 397): 

In the case of Romans as in that of Ephesians the resemblances 
to 1 Peter are quite superficial, attaching only to current common- 
places. As Ephesians is the most mystic, so Romans is the most 
scholastic of the Pauline Epistles ; but not one of its salient features 
in words, in imagery, in argument reappears in 1 Peter. If the author 
of the latter Epistle was really familiar with the great Apologia of St. 
Paul, it is most singular that he should never draw any distinction 
between Grace and Works, Spirit and Letter, Law and Promise ; that 
he should omit the figure of the One Body in passages which were, 
as some think, actually before his eyes; that he should never touch 
upon the rejection of Israel, or that he should speak of pre- 
destination as he does (ii. 8) without a hint that any difficulty on 
that subject had ever been suggested to him. In truth, the two 
Epistles are as different as they can be, except that they have a few 
not very remarkable phrases, and a couple of obvious practical 
topics in common. It may be argued with some force that this 
peculiar combination of agreement in the commonplace, and dis- 
agreement in the remarkable, tends to prove the originality of St. 
Peter. St. Paul might very easily have borrowed any of the phrases 
quoted above. But if St. Peter was the borrower, it is surely a very 
curious fact that he should carefully have avoided every one of that 
large family of words, images, and ideas that St. Paul delights in. 
We can, however, sufficiently explain the phenomena of the case 
by supposing that the draughtsman of 1 Peter was one who had 
often heard St. Paul preach. Or, again, all the resemblances may 
very well be covered by what we may call the pulpit formule of 
the time. 

As Tegards Galatians, Von Soden rests his judgment on Gal. 
iii, 23, iv. 7=1 Pet. i, 4 sqq.3 Gal. v. 13=1 Pet. ti, 16; Gal. iv. 
24=1 Pet. iii, 16. None of these points seems serious. But, 
if a writer calling himself Peter had read Galatians, it is hard to 
believe that he would not have made some distinct allusion to the 
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second chapter of that Epistle. The fact that no such allusion is 
to be found in 1 Peter may be regarded as a strong indirect 
argument in favour of its authenticity. If the author wrote before 
the publication of Galatians, his silence is natural; but, if he wrote 
after that date, he must have possessed great strength of mind or 
great dignity of position. 

The Epistles to Timothy present little that is germane to our 
present purpose, but the relation between Titus and 1 Peter 
deserves closer consideration. 

In the Address we find the word “elect” (Tit. i. r= 1 Pet. i. 1), 
The readers are “a peculiar people” (Aads weptovcros, Tit. 4s 
Aads els reprrolnow, 1 Pet. ii. 9), who are saved by the washing of 
regeneration (Aotrpov maAcyyeveoias, Tit. iii. 5 = dvayevvav, 1 Pet. i. 3 ; 
owle Bdrricpe, 1 Pet. iii, 21). They are heirs according to hope 
of eternal life (Tit. iii 7—1 Pet. iit 7, i 3, 4), and throughout 
this Pastoral Epistle hope is brought to the front as in 1 Peter and 
Hebrews (i. 2, ii. 13). The readers are redeemed (Avtpoic@as, 
Tit. ii, 14, here only is the verb used by St. Paul, =1 Pet. i 18). 
They are to deny worldly lusts (Tit. ii, r2—1 Pet. ii 11), and 
emphasis is laid on the necessity of good works (Tit. i. 16, 
iii, 1, 8, 14) and sound doctrine (Tit. i 9, ii 1). Titus is “mine 
own child,” yvjorov réxvoy (Tit. i. 4), as Mark is Peter’s vids. The 
authority of the Elder is rated very high, and Elder is here an 
official title, though Bishop may be used as an alternative designa- 
tion (Tit. i 5, 7). St. Paul still maintains his own doctrinal 
Portion ge iii, 5), and is still vexed by those of the circumcision 
Tit. i, 10). 

In Titus we also find another edition of the family duties (old 
men and women, wives, young men, servants), and the special 
phrases troracodpevas Tois iSioes dvSpdow—épyais, éovoias taorda- 
oecOa: but these commonplaces occur also in Romans and 
Ephesians, . 

Upon the whole, the resemblance between Titus and 1 Peter 
lies not in mere words, as is the case in regard to the other Pauline 
Epistles, but in ideas; and these ideas seem to imply a certain 
change in St. Paul’s mental attitude towards discipline and ordi- 
nances, But in this St. Paul was drawing perceptibly nearer to a 
type of Church life older and stronger than that depicted in his 
Epistles of the first and second groups—in other words, he was 
approximating to the Petrine view, and the inference that 1 Peter is 
older than the Pastoral Epistles has much to recommend it. 

The affinity between 1 Peter and Hebrews is of a more intimate 
kind. Let us take the facts as they are given by Von Soden with 
some slight modification. The two documents employ in common a 
considerable number of words and phrases not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, or not in the same sense and connexion, eg. 
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dyrlruros, waperinpos, yeverOar, olxos (of the Church), Adyos fav, 
eidoyiay xAypovopeiv, roiuyv (of Christ; but so also in John x), 
évadépety (of sacrifice ; so also Jas. ii. 21). Other resemblances of 
diction are to be found: eg. the Doxology (1 Pet. iv. 11 = Heb. xiii, 
at); the final prayer (1 Pet. v. 1o=Heb. xiii, 21); elpyvqy Suaxew 
(« Pet. iii, 1r=Heb. xii 14); the reproach of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 
14=Heb. xi. 26, xiii, 13); dé éoydrov ray jepiv or TOV xpdvew 
(1 Pet. i. 20=Heb. i 2). There is an affinity between the terms 
used of the work of Redemption, duwpos of Christ (1 Pet. i 19= 
Heb. ix. 14); drag (1 Pet. iii 18=Heb. ix. 28); the phrases 
dvapépay duaprias (1 Pet. ii, 24 = Heb. ix. 28) and favriopds (1 Pet. 
i, 2=Heb. xii. 24). Faith is nearly identified with Amis, and 
the object of Faith is the invisible (r Pet. i 8=Heb. xi. 1). It 
is the habit of both writers to clothe their admonitions in Old 
Testament words, to use Old Testament personages as examples, 
and transfer Old Testament predicates to the Christian Church, 
Patience under suffering is enforced by the example of our Lord 
(x Pet. ii, 21-23, iii. 17, 18= Heb. xii. 1-3). Both Epistles describe 
themselves as short exhortations (1 Pet. v. 12= Heb. 22); both 
authors are bracing their readers to endure persecution which is 
impending, and is a sign of the end (x1 Pet. iv. 7, 17-19 = Heb. x. 


Von Soden himself considers that these resemblances are 
sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that the authors 
were contemporaries, and breathed the same spiritual atmosphere. 
The affinities, however, are very close, and the two Epistles may 
be said to belong to the same school of thought, which is neither 
Johannine nor Pauline; on the great question of the relation of 
the Law to the Gospel they seem to be in complete accord. Their 
resemblances should be borne in mind when we come to compare 
the Petrine and Pauline theologies. 

The, points of contact between 1 Peter and the Apocalypse are 
that Christians are called SotAo: @eod (1 Pet. ii. 16= Apoc. i, 1), and 
priests (x Pet. ii, g=Apoc. i. 6, v. 10); that Christ is Shepherd 
(1 Pet. ii. 25, v. 4=Apoc. vii. 17), and Lamb (1 Pet.i. 19, duvds= 
Apoc. v. 6, dpviov). There is a doxology to Christ (r Pet. iv. rr = 
Apoc. i. 6); Rome is called Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13=Apoc. xiv. 8 
and five other passages). There is a certain similarity between 
orépavos ris Séfys (1 Pet. v. 4) and orépavos rijs Lwijs (Apoc. ii. 10), 
and the metaphor of gold tried in the fire is employed in both (1 Pet. 
i. 7=Apoc. iii, 18). For our purpose the most important of these 
points is the use of Babylon for Rome. There is a certain affinity 
between the minds of the two authors; the imagination of both is 
concrete not abstract, and it was not without some fitness that an 
Apocalypse was composed in the name of Peter. But there is nothing 
to show that the one book was known to the author of the other. 
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But there can be little doubt that a positive literary connexion 
exists between James and 1 Peter. The student may compare 
especially 1 Pet i. 1=Jas. i, x (the Diaspora); 1 Pet. i. 6, 7= 
Jas. i. 2, 3 (Soxiysov); 1 Pet. i. 23-ii, 2—Jas. i. ro, 11, 18-22; 
1 Pet. v. 5-9 = Jas. iv. 6, 7, 10. The general opinion is that the 
one writer was acquainted with the work of the other; and Von 
Soden agrees with Grimm, Holtzmann, Briickner, Weiss, Usteri, 
that St. James was the borrower. Intrinsic probability is in favour 
of this view. We can sometimes explain St. Peters phrases by 
showing how he came to form them (see notes on Soxijuoy and on 

iydan xadvmrea wAOos dpapridv; this last instance seems very 
strong), while the corresponding phrase in the Epistle of St. James 
seems to have been picked up ready made. Dr. Hort, however, 
is of opinion that the Epistle of St. James was used by St. Peter ; 
and the same view is held by Dr. Mayor (article on Epistle of James 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible). 

Von Soden thinks that in 1 Peter we cannot fail to observe a 
large number of allusions to the Gospels in some pre-canonical 
shape. This is a point of great importance, for it may be main- 
tained that St. Peter stands appreciably nearer to the Synoptical 
Gospels than any other apostolical writer. 

The use of the leading facts in our Lord’s history is much the 
same as we find elsewhere. Here we have Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
the Passion, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension ; the Second 
Advent; the sacrament of Baptism. A peculiar feature of the 
Epistle is the Preaching of Christ in Hades, to which we have an 
allusion in Matt. xxvii. 51-53. But besides these, there are a 
‘number of phrases which may well be regarded as reminiscences 
of the Gospel story. We may take as the general standard of 
reference the Gospel of St. Luke, to which 1 Peter shows upon 
the whole the nearest resemblance—1 Pet. i. 1o= Luke x. 24, 253 
1 Pet. i. 11, 21 = Luke xxiv. 26; 1 Pet. i. 13 = Luke xii. 35; 1 Pet. 
i 17=Luke xi. 2; 1 Pet. i. 23 = Luke viii. 125 1 Pet. ii, 7= Luke 
xx. 17, 18; 1 Pet. iii. 9= Luke vi. 28; 1 Pet. iv. ro= Luke xii, 42; 
1 Pet. ii, 12=Matt. v. 16; 1 Pet. iii, 14= Matt. v. ro. We may 
add certain points of resemblance between 1 Peter and the Gospel 
of St. John—1 Pet. i. 3=John iii. 3; 1 Pet. i 23=John i. 13; 
1 Pet. i 19=John i, 29; 1 Pet. ii. 25=John x. 11; 1 Pet.v. 2= 
jm xxi, 16. Any single one of these allusions may be disputed, 

ut much will remain. Von Soden remarks that we do not find in 

1 Peter certain ideas or phrases which are familiar in the Synoptical 

Gospels, especially Kingdom of God and Son of Man. We have 

an allusion to the kingdom in the BaciAcov iepdrevya of ii. 9, and 

our Lord never appears to have been called Son of Man except by 
St. Stephen. 

Our Epistle has certain words in common with Acts—apouxia, 
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apdyroors, éxrenis, exrevis, xaxoiv, Eevile (to astonish), Xpurriavds, 
dyadAcay (in Gospels and | Apoc.), dyvow (in Eph.), d0éuiros, épvds 
(in John’s Gospel), dreAciy, dacdfew (in Matt. and Luke), jyendv 
(in Gospels), xaraxvptedew (in Matt. and Mark), repéxew (of the 
Sonrents of a document), ovyrpéxew (in Mark), dovevs (in Matt. and 
Apoc. 

ar few other parallelisms may be noted; we may divide them 
into phrases connected in Acts—(i.) with St. Peter, (ii) with St. Paul. 

(1) Petrine. God is no respecter of persons, 1 Pet. i 17= 
Acts x. 34; the soul is purified through faith, 1 Pet. i. 22 = Acts 
xv. 9; Ps. cxviii. quoted, 1 Pet. ii, 4=Acts iv. 11; the Christian 
rejoices in shame, 1 Pet. iv. 13, 16= Acts v. 41; the qualification 
of an apostle is that he is a “witness,” 1 Pet. v. 1= Acts i 8, 22, 
V. 32, X39. (ii) Pauline. Heathenism is ignorance, 1 Pet. i. 14 
= Acts xvii. 30; God has called the Christian out of darkness into 
light, t Pet. ii. 9= Acts xxvi. 18; feed the flock, 1 Pet. v. 2= 
Acts xx. 28 (or John xxi. 15). 

The evidence of style, vocabulary, phraseology does not appear 
to afford any conclusive evidence of either the absolute or relative 
date of 1 Peter. It has been dated after Ephesians, or after 62 ; 
between Ephesians and Romans, between 62 and 58; or before 
Romans. For each of these opinions plausible grounds may be 
alleged. Such uncertainty attaches from the nature of things to all 
arguments drawn from language or ideas, unless the marks of 
derivation are strong and clear. In the present case, if it be 
granted that there is a connexion, direct or indirect, between 
Romans and 1 Peter, we cannot cut the knot by the round asser- 
tion that St. Paul could not have borrowed from St. Peter. On 
the contrary, the supposition in itself is probable enough. We 
must therefore look round and consider what other means we have 
at our disposal for fixing the relative dates of the documents in 
question, 
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The date of our Epistle will depend in part on the exact signi- 
ficance of those allusions to the sufferings of Christians in which 
it abounds. It will therefore be necessary to survey the history of 
persecution during the period in question ; and we cannot well stop 
short of the Rescript of Trajan, for it has been held that the 
language of the Epistle is such as could not have been employed 
till after the issue of the famous directions to Pliny. We may 
take in order the state of things depicted in Acts, in the Epistles, 
in the Apocalypse, and in profane history. After this review, it 
will be possible, perhaps, to attach a definite value to the phrase- 
ology of St. Peter. 
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In the Book of Acts the treatment of the rising Church within 
the limits of Judaea proper depends mainly on the attitude of the 
Sanhedrin, though the reign of Herod Agrippa 1. comes in as an 
interlude. Even under Roman rule the Sanhedrin, the Court of 
the Seventy-one, enjoyed very considerable power. Theoretically, 
its authority did not exist outside of the eleven toparchies which 
made up Judaea proper ; Galilee and Samaria were exempt from its 
jurisdiction ; but wherever a synagogue of Jews was to be found, 
its orders were executed so far as the secular authorities would 
sanction or connive. Within Judaea the Sanhedrin could order 
arrests (Matt. xxvi. 47; Mark xiv. 43; Acts iv. 3, v. 17, 18), and 
could finally dispose of any case which did not involve the death 
penalty (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It could even pronounce sen- 
tence of death, though all judgments of this nature were invalid 
until ratified by the procurator (John xviii. 31). The procurator 
was not compelled to guide himself by the Jewish law, but he was 
at liberty to take this course, and often did so. Indeed, in one 
most remarkable case, the Roman governor appears to have had no 
option. If any one, who was not a Jew, intruded into the inner 
court of the temple, he was put to death, and even the privilege 
of Roman citizenship did not save the offender from his doom 
(see Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, English 
trans. 11, i. 184 sqq.). 

Thus in the Book of Acts we find the Sanhedrin arresting, 
imprisoning, flogging, and menacing the apostles. Shortly after- 
wards the rapid increase in the number of the brethren led to the 
stoning of St. Stephen. It is most likely that this bloody deed was 
in excess of jurisdiction ; still it was the act of the Sanhedrin ; its 
method was in strict accordance with Jewish law; and it shows at 
least what extravagances might be and were tolerated by the Roman 
government. The death of St. Stephen was followed by a short 
reign of terror. Pushed on probably by the fiery energy of Saul, 
the Sanhedrin ordered domiciliary visitation. Many were cast 
into prison, and many fled from Jerusalem. At the same time 
it seems to have been possible for Peter and John to remain 
unharmed in the sacred city. But Saul even went so far as to 
set out for Damascus, armed with a warrant, which he had per- 
suaded the high priest to grant, empowering him to arrest 
Christians, man or woman, and bring them away in chains to 
Jerusalem for trial. Such a warrant would, of course, need endorse- 
ment, but Saul does not appear to have felt the slightest doubt 
that he would obtain the exeguatur of the civil authority. Who 
this was is not quite certain; but Aretas, who within three years 
was so anxious to apprehend Saul himself on the same charge of 
Christianity, was possibly already master of the city. 

That Saul was the prime mover and instigator of this violent 
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measure appears from the fact that from the moment of his con- 
version the persecution ceased. Not only in Samaria and Galilee 
but in Judaea, the legitimate sphere of the Sanhedrin’s power, the 
Churches had rest and were edified. From this time the anger of 
the Jewish powers seems to have concentrated itself with undying 
animosity on the head of him whom they regarded as the great 
renegade and traitor, and the chief enemy of the sacred law. 
When Saul revisited Jerusalem for the first time after his conversion, 
we read that the Jews “went about to slay him.” Some years 
later, Herod Agrippa, perhaps taking occasion of discontent excited 
by the famine in the reign of Claudius, vexed certain of the Church, 
beheaded St. James, and imprisoned St. Peter. Peter was released 
by an angel, and “went into another place,”—fled for refuge, prob- 
ably, to some spot outside Herod’s jurisdiction. But the king died 
shortly afterwards, the persecution did not outlive him, and as 
far as we can gather from Acts, the Christians in Judaea lived a 
quiet life till Paul, no longer Saul, reappeared upon the scene, after 
the end of his third mission journey. On this occasion, again, the 
fury of the Jews seems to have bent itself entirely against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whom they would undoubtedly have killed, 
if they had not been prevented by the Roman government. 

St. Luke, however, tells us little of the condition of the Church 
in Jerusalem from the time when St. Paul began his mission labours. 
There are some words in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
which may point to troubles of which we do not read in the Book 
of Acts—‘ For ye, brethren, became followers of the Churches of 
God which in Judaea are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
Jews” (I ii. 14). ‘There was probably many a scourging and many 
an imprisonment of which we have no record. Even without these 
penalties a people like the Jews, in which the Church is identical 
with the nation, has the power of inflicting, by excommunication 
and social outlawry, sufferings of a very poignant kind. No doubt 
this power was used then, as it is now in India. 

In the countries which St. Paul traversed as a missionary he was 
far away from the domains of the Sanhedrin, yet even here his 
enemies were able to reach him. They drove him out of Antioch 
and Iconium, and stoned him at Lystra. Even in Europe, at 
Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth, they were strong enough to 
occasion dangerous tumults. But in Greece the Jewish law was 
held in scanty reverence. Any disturbance came immediately 
before a Gentile magistrate, whose sole care was for the maintenance 
of order. A high official, like Gallio, would not at this time dream 
of going into points of theology; the only question he would ask 
would be, who began the brawl, and the answer might be anything 
but satisfactory to the ruler of the synagogue. But at Philippi, and 
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again at Ephesus, we catch sight of one result of the new faith 
which led instantly to serious trouble, and was fraught with evil 
consequences in the future. Nearly every way in which a man 
gained his living in the Greco-Roman world was connected with 
idolatry, but the law insisted that every man should be allowed to 
gain his living without interference. At Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were flogged and imprisoned for stopping the trade of some men 
who kept a slave-girl to tell fortunes, and it is curious to notice that 
these rogues were the first to formulate the real crime of the Christian 
missior ary. They charged the apostles not with disloyalty to Caesar, 
but with “teaching customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” They had seen at a glance, 
with the keen eye of a disappointed tradesman, that heathenism 
and Christianity were two incompatible lives. Later on the same 
cause brought the apostle into collision with the silversmiths of 
Ephesus, who drove a profitable trade in silver images of Artemis. 
These men also found their receipts falling off, and at once appealed 
to moblaw, We read no more of these incidents, but it is evident 
that we have here a cause of hostility which would be immediately 
and universally operative. In every town and village where Chris- 
tianity struck root the local tradesman would find his custom 
diminished, and his shop placed under what we have learned to 
call a boycott. He would protest against this, and the magistrate 
would be quite ready to help him with a strong hand. 

The references to persecution in the Epistles of St. Paul are in 
the same key as those in the Pauline chapters of the Book of Acts. 
In Thessalonians we read of afflictions, persecutions, and tribulations 
(Li. 6, ii. 2, 14, iii, 3 ; IL i. 4). The apostle is afraid that his novices 
may be “moved” by these trials; but the phrases he employs 
and the tone in which he speaks are such as might be employed of 
the sufferings, for instance, of a Hindu convert in British India, 
In Galatians we find only the words “did ye suffer so much in 
vain?” In Romans we read how Priscilla and Aquila had laid 
down their own necks for the apostle’s life; in order to save 
St. Paul they had brought themselves into some real danger of 
death either at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12) or at Ephesus (Acts xix. 23), 
and there isa passing allusion to the sword (Rom. viii. 35), which 
is perhaps not to be interpreted literally. In Corinthians, St. Paul 
appeals repeatedly to his own sufferings as the seal of his commission 
(I iv. 9, xv. 32; II iv. 9, vi. 5, xi. 23). Some of these passages 
show that the narrative of St. Luke gives a very inadequate idea 
of the apostle’s persecutions. It may well be that the Jews were 
fiercer against St. Paul than against the other apostles, and that 
he had really more to bear; certainly he claims this distinction 
(II xi. 23); and again his words may be used to show how much 
pain was endured by the early believers in silence. But the 
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apostle does not speak as if the Corinthians themselves had much 
to fear. 

In the Epistles of the Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles we 
perceive the same tone. The apostle speaks naturally of his own 
chain and his own fears. He exhorts the Philippians (i. 28-30) 
not only to believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake ; but 
the exhortation is not specially pressing or urgent. Even in his 
second captivity he speaks of his own death as imminent (2 Tim. 
‘iv. 6), but gives no indication of any special peril hanging over the 
heads of the brethren. They dared not stand by him at his first 
answer (did, 16) ; but the apostle would hardly have blamed their 
timidity, if Nero's fury against the Church had already declared 
itself. 

So far it would seem as if the ordinary Christian, though he had 
much to bear, was not confronted by any perils, except such as a 
‘sincere and resolute believer might be expected to overcome. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we come upon an entirely different state 
-of things. The Epistle comes from a Church where many were in 
bonds, and many were bearing great sufferings (xaxovxovpevor), and 
its language is marked by that stern solemnity which betokens the 
imminence of the supreme moment. The Hebrews are warned 
against apostasy, as a quite possible and yet absolutely unforgivable 
offence, worse than any death (vi. 6, x. 26-39). So far they had 
-done well ; they had taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods. But a 
worse and more fearful trial was at hand. And at last we come to 
the decisive words: ‘Ye have not yet resisted unto blood.” 

Here we have a new language. The time has arrived when 
Christians saw their property confiscated by process of law, and 
when not apostles only, but everybody must make up his mind 
whether he was or was not ready to shed his blood for the Name’s 
sake. The State has drawn the sword. What is the particular 
persecution referred to we cannot say, but it was clearly widely 
spread. It was in full action in the Church from which the letter 
came, and it had begun in the Church to which the letter is 
addressed. It may very well have been the persecution of Nero. 

The Apocalypse was, no doubt, written later. Many had been 
slain for the word of God (vi. 9), one of them, Antipas, at Pergamos, 
ii. 13). Rome was drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus (xvii. 6, xviii. 24). We need not 
ask whether this language refers to the time of Nero or of Domitian. 
The point is that it is quite different from the language of Acts or of 
the Pauline Epistles. Christian blood had been shed deliberately, 
not by Jews, but by the pagan government. The fact caused an 
indescribable shock of horror, alarm, and execration. After this no 
Christian could speak of tribulation or persecution in the same tone 
-as before, 
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What kind of language, then, is used on this subject in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter? 

Christians were spoken against as evil-doers (ii. 12). So they 
were in the time of Nero (Tac. Ann. xv. 44), and so they had been 
by the masters of the Philippian slave-girl. They suffered reproach 
for the name of Christ (iv. 14). So also did the apostles in the 
very first days of the Church (Acts v. 41). ‘They were to be ready 
to give an answer to every man that asked a reason of their hope 
(iii. 15), and even to suffer for righteousness’ sake (iii. 14 , compare 
Matt. v. 10-12). Suffering in St. Peter’s mind does not by any 
means necessarily extend to death, even when it is spoken of in 
immediate connexion with the death of Christ. Thus we read: 
“ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that hath suffered 
in the flesh hath ceased from sin ; that he no longer should live the 
rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God” (iv. 1, 2). There is but one passage that seems to go beyond 
these: “Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or an evil- 
doer, or as a meddler in strange matters (éAActpwoerioxomos ; see 
note on the passage) ; but if as a Christian, let him not-be ashamed ; 
but let him glorify God in this name.” It is urged that murderers 
were put to death by-process of law, and that, therefore, the Chris- 
tian who is coupled with them must have been in the same danger. 
But thieves were not put to death, not to speak of “ busybodies ” 
(or whatever the word so translated may mean). And suffering, as 
has already been pointed out, need not by any means imply loss of 
life. The passage is, beyond a doubt, ambiguous, to say the least, 
and St. Peter could not have spoken ambiguously, if both himself 
and those whom he addresses were in imminent peril of the death 
sentence. If we recall the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Apocalypse, it seems quite clear that Christian blood 
had not been shed in any formal systematic way by the Roman 
government at the time when St. Peter wrote. 

Professor Ramsay, i in his Church in the Roman Empire, maintains 
that not only is State persecution referred to in the Epistle, but that 
this persecution had already entered on a later and more formidable 
stage. He holds that “Nero introduced the principle of punishing 
the Christians” on the ground that “certain acts which all Christians 
were regularly guilty of were worthy of death” (p. 244); in other 
words, that at first Christians were executed for what Pliny calls the 
SJragitia cohaerentia nomini, the crimes and moral offences which 
were popularly believed to be practised in secret by all members of 
the Church. But between 75 and 80 a.p., under the reign of the 
Flavian emperors, a new form of process was adopted. Henceforth 
the Christian was condemned propter nomen ipsum. No charge of 
crime or immorality was brought against him ; he was simply asked, 
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“Are you a Christian?” Further, the Christian was placed in the 
same class as the sacrilegi, latrones, plagiarii, fures, who were to be 
hunted out by the Roman governors in pursuance of their standing 
instructions (Digest, i. 18. 13); and in whose case no definite accuser 
was needed. Trajan by his famous Rescript adopted in the main 
the Flavian policy, but ameliorated the position of the Church in 
so far as he forbade the governors to seek out Christians, and 
required proceedings against them to be set on foot by an informer 
who should give his name and take responsibility for his action. 
Thus the Rescript “marks the end of the old system of uncom- 
promising hostility.” In conclusion, Mr. Ramsay thinks that the 
First Epistle of St. Peter was written “soon after Vespasian’s 
resumption of the Neronian policy in a more precise and definite 
form,” probably about 80 a.p. (see Church in Roman Empire, 
P. 196 sqq.).] 

But this elaborate argument is feally baseless. There is no 
evidence whatever that a new form of procedure against Christianity 
was adopted by the Flavians. Mr. Ramsay builds his view almost 
entirely on the words of St. Peter, “If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ” (iv. 14), which he regards as substantially identical 
with the phrase of Pliny, propier ipsum nomen, “ for the name alone,” 
and takes as meaning that Christians at this time were punished as 
such, and not as evil-doers, But St. Peter tells us that Christians 
were regarded as evil-doers (ii. 12), and he says, “for the name,” not 
“for the name alone.” It is surely obvious that, whatever the 
pagan might say, the Christian would from the first regard the 
sufferings entailed by his profession as borne “for the name” and 
for no other cause, however the true issue might be disguised by 
the malice or prejudice of his adversaries. Nor, again, can Mr. 
Ramsay be right in maintaining that Pliny followed a mode of pro- 
cedure marked out for him by the Flavian cognitiones. Pliny 
expressly says that he did not know anything about the method 
which had been pursued in these cases. He invented a method for 
himself, and the object of his despatch is to obtain from Trajan 
a sanction for what he had done, and a clear direction for his future 
guidance in a matter which had proved much more serious than he 
anticipated. Certain persons had been definitely informed against 
as Christians (deferebantur). These he simply asked, three times 
over, whether they were Christians, warning them at the same time 
of the consequences of their reply. Those who persisted in their 
faith he ordered for immediate execution (duci tussi), except some 
who were Roman citizens; these he directed to be sent to Rome 
for trial there. Here we have an instance of the regular three 
summonses, disobedience to which constituted the offence of con- 
tumacia (Digest, xlii. 1. 53). Pliny possessed the undefined and 
formidable power of coercitio. He simply ordered these unfortunate 
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people to give up their faith, and, on their refusal, dealt with them as 
rebels. Later on, an anonymous accuser posted up or sent to Pliny 
a list of many names of persons who were liable to the same charge. 
These Pliny examined ; clearly he had taken alarm at the magnitude 
of the task before him. Some denied that they were or ever had 
been Christians ; these he ordered to worship the gods and Caesar, 
and especially to “curse Christ,’ and, on their compliance, dis- 
missed. Others asserted that, though they had been Christians, 
they had ceased to be so. When these also had justified themselves 
by the same tests, Pliny proceeded to find out from them, what one 
would think he might have tried to learn at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings, what Christianity really was. ‘They told him that it 
was not a conspiracy but a religion, that it consisted in the worship 
of Christ as God, that there were no flagitia at all, and that the 
reason why they had left the Church was, that the religious practices 
of Christians conflicted with the law against clubs or guilds 
(Aetaeriae). Pliny obtained corroboration of this statement by 
putting to the torture two slave-women, who were possibly deacon- 
esses (uae ministrae dicebantur). Upon the whole, he came to the 
conclusion that Christianity was nothing worse than a debased 
and extravagant superstition. And so he turns to the emperor and 
asks whether he had done right ; whether he is to punish Christianity 
as such (nomen ipsum), or only wicked and criminal Christians 
(ftagitia cohaerentia nomini); whether Christianity is a crime like 
murder, for which repentance is no atonement, or a merely religious 
offence, which change of mind wipes out; and, lastly, whether it 
admits of degrees and distinctions, or whether all offenders, man 
and woman, young and old, are to be treated with the same 
severity. 

‘Trajan replies that Pliny has acted rightly, and proceeds to state 
certain rules for his future guidance. Christianity is not a crime 
like others, and no definite formula can be laid down. Christians 
are not to be hunted out, like notorious malefactors, by the police. 
The contumacious are to be put to death ; those who recant may be 
discharged. But anonymous accusations are on no account to be 
received. They are bad in themselves, and the spirit of the age 
condemns them. 

In these last words the emperor administers a severe and well- 
merited rebuke to Pliny. But Pliny’s despatch throughout is as 
silly and helpless a production as was ever penned. First he puts 
men to death without inquiry, then he inquires, and then he does 
not know what to do. We can gather little from him for our 
present purpose beyond the fact that cognitiones had been held 
upon Christians in Rome, probably not long before and not 
infrequently. 

The precise effect of Trajan’s Rescript has been much debated, 
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Some have held that it altered the position of the Christian for the 
better, some for the worse. It may be maintained that it made no 
difference at all. “So far as I can see,” says Professor Harnack, 
“Tertullian is the only independent witness for the Rescript in 
ecclesiastical literature.” It is not mentioned in the Rescript of 
Hadrian. In the Vienna persecution the proconsul acted without 
any reference to it ; “sought out” Christians ; listened to charges of 
“Thyestean banquets and Oedipodean incest” ; tortured Blandina, 
Sanctus, Biblias, Pothinus, to ascertain the truth of these horrid 
stories, just as Pliny had done ; finally, wrote to Rome for instruc- 
tions, and received much the same answer as Pliny (Eus. . £. v. 1. 
14, 19, 20, 25, 29, 44, 47, 52). It is not clear what was the force 
of a Rescript in the time of Trajan. Gaius, writing under Marcus 
Aurelius, says that it has never been doubted that a Rescript has 
the force of law ; yet again he tells us that a letter from the emperor 
had not always a general application (Gaius, i. 2, 5, 73, in Huschke, 
Lurisprudentiae anteiustinianae quae supersunt, pp. 171, 189—the text 
in the last passage is uncertain). Before the time of Hadrian there 
are very few traces of general rescripts (see the Jndex Fontium at the 
end of Huschke), and they seem to be unknown to Tacitus. The 
Emperor Macrinus, who was an accomplished lawyer (see his Life in 
Hist. Aug. chap. 13), at one time thought of repealing all the 
rescripts of his predecessors, ‘‘ saying it was monstrous that the will 
of Commodus and Caracallus and other ignorant men should be 
counted law, when Trajan never answered petitions (asm Traianus 
numquam libellis responderit).” Macrinus was thinking, perhaps, 
rather of favours or exemptions granted by rescript; but he could 
hardly have said what he did if Trajan’s rescripts laid down general 
rules, modified accepted methods of procedure, and formed a new 
law to be followed in all similar cases, 

At any rate it seems clear that Trajan’s Rescript was not pub- 
lished, or was not included in the directions given to provincial 
governors, It was not known at Vienna; just as another rescript 
referred to by Tertullian (ad Scapulam, 4), by which Christians were 
ordered to be beheaded, not burnt alive, was not known, or not 
obeyed, in his province. 

‘Yet Trajan’s words clearly dictate a sterner line of conduct than 
Pliny would probably have followed if left to himself. What the 
emperor approves is Pliny’s treatment of his first batch of prisoners. 
Pliny had inquired into the fagitia, But Trajan tells him that this 
is mere waste of time ; the offence is the nomen ipsum. Gradually, 
as the issues of the struggle between paganism and the Church 
became clearer, this rule prevailed. The Christian was not allowed 
to plead his loyalty or his moral innocence. His mouth was shut, 
and his trial resolved itself into a plain yes or no. Hence the bitter 
complaints of the Apologists that the Christian, unlike all other 
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offenders, was punished for a mcre name (Justin, A/o/. i. 43 
Athenagoras, Suppl. 2; Tatian, Oratio ad Graccos, 27; Theo- 
philus Antioch. i. 1; Tertullian, Afo/. 1). The best illustration of 
the justice of these complaints may be found in the Acts of the 
Scillitan Martyrs (the date is a.p. 180; see the text in Zexts and 
Studies, edit. J. A. Robinson, p. 112 sqq., Cambridge, 1891). 

We have been wandering rather far afield in the latter part of 
this discussion. But the reader who will consider the Rescript 
of Trajan, the way in which Tacitus speaks of the Neronian per- 
secution (Annals, xv. 44), the language of the Apocalypse and even 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, will feel that the First Epistle of 
St. Peter must come in point of date before them all. At the time 
when it was written Babylon had not yet unmasked all its terrors, 
and the ordinary Christian was not in immediate danger of the 
tunica ardens, or the red-hot iron chair, or the wild beasts, or the 
stake, 
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It has been argued in preceding sections that 1 Peter was 
probably not composed by the hand of the apostle himself—that, 
though the ideas of the Epistle are those of St. Peter, the words, to 
a digree which cannot be precisely ascertained, belong to his 
draughtsman—that the resemblances of expression between 1 Peter 
and the Pauline Epistles turn upon phrases and topics of a 
commonplace kind, do not include any of the favourite words, 
ideas, or metaphors of St. Paul, and generally are not such as to 
prove a literary use of any of the Pauline Epistles by the author 
or composer of 1 Peter, and that the language of 1 Peter on the 
subject of Christian suffering is such as to lead to the conclusion 
that our Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution. We may now turn to another topic, the realisation of 
the Christian idea as it is presented to us in 1 Peter. The question 
is of some interest as regards the date, but may be called vital as 
regards the authenticity of the Epistle. Does 1 Peter represent, as 
has been said, “a step in the process by which Pauline ideas passed 
into the consciousness of the Church”? If so, the author may have 
‘been a very good man, but he was certainly not St. Peter, though 
he decked himself with the apostle’s name. This opinion is, how- 
ever, widely entertained by scholars of great authority. Professor 
Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) holds that “ the author of 1 Peter is 
thoroughly imbucd with the spirit of Pauline Christianity,” and 
many other scholars use terms implying that he was a docile but 
not very intelligent disciple of the one great apostle. Indeed, many 
go further still, and regard St. Paul as having given such a stamp, 
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such a direction and impulse to Christianity, that he might without 
impropriety be called its founder. It must be of importance to get 
clear ideas upon this point, 

Let us endvavour, then, to see what is the agreement, and what is 
the disagreement, between St. Paul and St. Peter. It will be argued 
in the following pages that in what we may call dogma the two 
apostles are substantially in accord ; that in the practical sphere St. 
Peter differs widely from St. Paul, not as one who misunderstands a 
teacher, but as one who looks at things from a different point of 
view. It will be argued also, and this is a point that is usually 
passed over, that, where the two differ, St. Peter stands perceptibly 
nearer to the evangelists and to the Book of Acts. We may 
venture to assume here that Acts is a genuine history, written by 
St. Luke, an educated, intelligent, sincere man, who had personal 
knowledge of much that he relates, and took pains to inform 
himself about the rest. 

It is of the highest importance that we should study the 
differences between the sacred writers. As yet this task has hardly 
been attempted except by Baur and Ritschl with their respective 
followers. Baur was a Hegelian, and the Hegelian theory of 
history, with its perpetual thesis and antithesis, led him to imagine 
that there were great differences in dogma between the Twelve and 
St. Paul. Yet Hegelianism has the great merit of giving to Art, 
Knowledge, and Discipline their true value as means of education. 
Ritschl was a Kantian, and Kantism may be called the philosophy 
of Lutheranism. From the Kantian point of view Art, Knowledge, 
and Discipline have no religious worth, and the one thing necessary 
is Faith. Hence the disciplinary system of 1 Peter is to be 
regarded as a degradation or misapprehension of the Pauline view 
of freedom. On the other hand, theologians as a rule have refused 
to see any differences at all. One school has interpreted the whole 
of the New Testament in terms of St. Peter, another in terms of 
St. Paul. Since the time of Mr. Maurice there has been a strong 
tendency in England to make St. John the norm. But the duty of 
the critic is neither to separate things which are the same, nor to 
confuse things which are different. Harmonising, as it is wrongly 
called, is the more pressing danger of the two. Out of it flow ail 
our mutual excommunications, and by it we impoverish the rich 
variety of the Christian life. 

There are, as is well known, grave practical differences between 
eminent and sincere Christians. Is it absurd to maintain that these 
differences have always existed, that they are to be found in the 
Gospels, that they correspond to the ancient and inevitable distinc- 
tion between the Realist and the Nominalist, that they caused as 
much heat in primitive times as in our own, that they brought even 
apostles into sharp antagonisms, that in effect St. Peter was the first 
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great High Churchman, and St. Paul the first great Low Church- 
man? At any rate we may look at matters from this point of view, 
and endeavour to ascertain how far it is in agreement with facts. 

That the dogmatic teaching of the two apostles was identical we 
know on indisputable authority, that of St. Paul himself. In the 
Conference at Jerusalem the apostles “added nothing to him,” in 
other words they approved his creed, there was no dispute about 
the essential points of the truth of the gospel (Gul. ii, 6). And at 
a moment when St. Paul's feclings were warmly excited, and he was 
the less likciy to minimise differences, he based his rebuke of St. 
Peter on the very fact that in theology they occupied common 
ground: “We, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ” (Gal. ii. 15, 16). Such words 
could not possibly have been uttered and written down, after time 
for reflexion had intervened, if St. Paul had been divided from St. 
Peter by such a gulf as Baur imagined. 

Let us endeavour to see how the matter stands. It will be well 
to begin by considering how far the theology of the Epistle agrees 
with the doctrine of St. Peter, as he is Cepicted by St. Luke in the 
Book of Acts. ‘The following points call for notice. In Acts (ii. 
22) St. Peter calls the Saviour “Ijcuty tov Nalwpaiov, In the 
Epistle the name Jesus is not used by itsclf, and the nickname 
“Nazoraean” has given way to the other nickname “Christian” 
(see note on 1 Pet. iv. 16). In the Epistle we do not find the 
phrase ais @eoi (Acts iii. 13) ; but the passage of Isaiah, from which 
the phrase is taken, is constantly before the writer's eyes. Much 
significance has been found in two expressions that are uscd by St. 
Peter in Acts—arSpa dmodeSeypévoy dard 70% @co’ (ii. 22), and Kipiov 
airév cai Xprrov 6 Ocds éxoince (ii. 36)—which have been thought to 
involve what was afterwards known as the Adoptianist view. But 
they do not necessarily involve it, and language of precisely the 
same character is found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the author 
of which was certainly not an Adoptianist (i. 2, 8v 20yxe xAnpovsuov 
rdvruv, 8 of xai emotnoe tods alavas: 4, xpecrrwv yevoperos Tov 
dyyAev: iii, 2, “Iyooiv moriv dvra 1G Tovjoarte air). The 
relation between the divine and human natures of our Lord is not 
expressed in the New Testament with the precision insisted upon 
by later theology. Even St. John writes that “the Word became 
flesh” (i. 14), and in the Zestaments of the Twelve Datriarchs we 
find phrases that might scem to involve psilanthropism side by side 
with others that might be interpreted as Sabellianism (see Sinker’s 
Introduction, p. 91 sqq-)._ But the broad similarity between the 
Peter of the Acts and the Peter of the Epistle is so strong that it far 
outweighs these verbal differences, In Acts, as in the Epistle, Jesus 
was crucified by the foreknowledge of God (Acts ii. 23); God hath 
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raised Him up, and now He is exalted at the right hand of God (ii, 
32, 33), to return once more at the restitution of all things and 
judge both quick and dead (x. 42). Even the most striking pecu- 
liarity of the Epistle, the Descent into Hell, is implicitly contained 
in the quotation from Ps. xvi. (Acts ii. 25 sqq.), which is not applied 
to our Lord elsewhere in the New Testament. To Christ, again, all 
the prophets give witness (x. 43); He is Lord of all (x. 36), and for 
His Name the disciples suffer shame (v. 41). 

‘The last two passages are of the greatest importance. In the 
Epistle “the word of the living God” is ‘the word of the Lord” 
(i. 23, 25), and also the word of the spirit of Christ which spoke in 
the prophets (i. 11). Again, the Lord of the Psalmist is Christ 
(ii. 3). Thus the Name of Christ for which the Christian suffers 
reproach (iv. 14), is that same Name of the Lord on which whoso- 
ever calleth shall be saved, the only Name given under heaven 
among men whereby they can be saved (Acts ii. 21, iv. 12). It is 
St. Paul’s “Name that is above every name” (Eph. i, 21; Phil. 
ii. 9), and it is identified in many places with the Divine Name in 
the Old Testament. 

There is, in fact, no theological difference of any moment 
between the Peter of the Epistle and the Peter of Acts, nor, on the 
other hand, between St. Peter and St. Paul. Our Epistle opens with 
the Three Names of the Trinity, and assigns to each a distinct 
part in the redemption of mankind. God is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as in Eph. i. 3 and in the Gospel of St. 
John xx. 18. He is also our Father (i. 17), as Creator (iv. 19), and 
Regenerator (i. 3). To Him belong foreknowledge and election 
(i. 2), judgment (i. 17), great mercy (i. 3), our calling (v. 10) and 
stablishing because He is the giver of all grace. The Son is Lord 
(i. 3), in such a sense that passages used in the Old Testament of 
Jehovah may without fear be applied to Him (ii. 3). To Hima 
doxology is addressed (iv. 11). He it was that inspired the 
prophets (i. 11). He was the spotless Lamb by whose blood we 
redeemed (i. 19). He suffered for us, the just for the unjust 
18). He was our sin-offering and expiation (ii. 24, iii. 18), and 
is our Pattern (ii. 21), Shepherd (ii. 25), and Overseer. He de- 
scended into Hades to preach to the dead (iii. 19, iv. 6), ascended 
into heaven, is on the right hand of God (iii, 22), and shall come 
again in the Revelation of Glory to bestow the amaranthine crown 
(v. 4). The Spirit is one of the Three (i. 2), and a Person, for 
aveipa. in our Epistle means a personality (sce below), who was 
“sent” from heaven to forward the preaching of the gospel (i. 12). 
He sanctifies (i. 2), and rests upon the Christian (iv. 14), as the 
Spirit of glory and of God. 

Two points only are peculiar to St. Peter—the preaching in 
Hades, which is probably alluded to in Matt. xxvii, 51, 52, and 
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possibly in Eph. iv. 9; and the inspiration of prophecy by Christ, 
which may be found without great difficulty in 2 Cor. iii. 7 sqq. 
We can therefore easily understand the appeal made by St. Paul to 
St. Peter at Antioch on the ground of their common belief. The 
creed was the same, though the manner in which it expressed itself 
in conduct might be very different. 

For all those terms that we use in theology may be employed in 
two senses, the Mystic and the Disciplinarian. These two words 
denote not a difference in the thing believed, but a difference in the 
way of believing it. Let us try to make this clear without going too 
far into metaphysics. 

A Disciplinarian is one who hears God speaking to him; a 
Mystic is one who feels the presence of God within. The former 
says, “Christ is my Saviour, Shepherd, Friend, my Judge, my 
Rewarder” ; the latter says, “Not I live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
The former sedulously distinguishes the human personality from the 
divine ; the latter desires to sink his own personality in the divine. 
Hence the leading Disciplinarian ideas are Grace considered as a 
gift, Law, Learning, Continuity, Godly Fear—in all these human 
responsibility is kept steadily in view. But the leading Mystic ideas 
are Grace as an indwelling power, Freedom, the Inner Light, 
Discontinuity (Law and Gospel, Flesh and Spirit, World and God), 
and Love. Nothing is more difficult than to define these two 
tendencies in the abstract, because they run into one another in 
shapes of manifold diversity. Yet it is easy in practice to see the 
difference between, for instance, William Laud and George Fox. 
A great part of the difficulty of discrimination arises from the fact 
that many people use mystic language, though they are really and 
truly disciplinarians. 

Now this is just the difference of which we are sensible in 
reading the Pauline and the Petrine Epistles. Let us compare 
the two theologies from this point of view. 

In 1 Peter, God though full of mercy (i. 3), and the giver of all 
grace (v. 10), is above all holy (i. 15), and mighty (v. 6); our 
chastening Father, who sends suffering for our good (iv. 19, v. 
5 sqq-); the just Judge (i. 17); and on all these accounts He is to 
be feared with godly fear (i. 17, ii. 17). St. Peter does not speak 
of loving God, though Christians love Christ with joy unspeakable 
(i. 8). Throughout the Epistle the attitude is one of profound 
awe and reverence. Bishop Butler was a true disciple of St. 
Peter. 

On the other hand, St. Paul’s thought tends rather to the love 
of God, to joy in God (Rom. v. 8, viii. 39); and God is not merely 
Judge, Rewarder, Father, but that infinite and eternal Spirit who 
shall one day fill all things, and in whom all things shall find 
perfect rest (1 Cor. xv. 28). St. Peter teaches that after this life 
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we shall meet God, and that this must be an awful thought even 
to the righteous (iv. 18). St. Paul rejoices in the expectation of 
knowing even as we are known, and seeing face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 
12, 13). It is sufficient briefly to refer to those many passages 
where St. Paul dwells on the unity of the believer with God in 
Christ (1 Cor. vi. 17). 

Both these views of the spiritual life have becn taken by great 
saints, and both are to be found in the Gospels. What we are to 
observe is that St. Paul's view is the more mystical, and that St. 
Peter’s view is the more disciplinarian. It will be remembered 
with what sympathy St. Paul quoted upon the Areopagus the words 
of the Greek mystic—‘ For in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being ; as certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also His offspring.” 

This general difference of intention makes itself felt at every 
point. We may select by way of illustration a few striking instances. 

Take wiors. St. Paul uses this word in more than one shade 
of meaning, and nowhere exactly defines it. Yet we may say that 
to him it signifies much more than loving trust. It is the comfort- 
able sense of the Lord’s presence in the heart, whereby the believer 
is able to say, “Yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which now I live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself up for me” (Gal. ii. 20). It is ‘because of this mystic sense 
of faith as producing a real unifying contact between the soul and 
Christ, that St. Paul is able to speak of the believer as justified by 
faith and not by works of law. He is so justified because he has 
within him the Source cf life and righteousness, because by faith 
he is one with the Risen Lord. 

Now, compare the language of St. Paul with that of St. James, 
“By works a man is justified, and not by faith only.” St. James 
has been harmonised with St. Paul, but only by force. It is palpable 
that the two use “faith” and “justify” in different senses. St. 
Peter says that good conduct is thankworthy (ii, 19), that the 
righteous man is hardly saved (iv. 18); and these phrases imply a 
similar conception to that of St. James. Conduct is something ; 
it springs from the motive, and receives its value from the motive ; 
yet at the same time it reacts upon the motive. In the view of 
St. Paul, action is merely the sign of the inspiration within, and has 
no other value ; in that of St. Peter and St. James it is not merely 
the sign of faith, but the necessary condition of a higher and stronger 
faith. Neither "st. Peter nor St. James would have denied that the 
Christian is saved by faith, though probably they would not have 
said that he is justified by faith (cf. 1 Pet. i. 5, 9 with Gal. ii. 16), 
But to them faith is not so much the presence of God in the heart, 
as the steadfast will to follow God through all the trials of life. The 
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practical difference between these two conceptions of the same 
thing is very great indeed, as we know from history. 

St. Peter does not define Faith, but he uses the word in the 
same sense as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. “ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen... he that cometh unto God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him” (Heb. 
xi. 1, 6). It is not merely belief, which may be non-moral or 
even immoral (Jas. ii. 19), but strong conviction, carrying with it 
trustful obedience in the midst of trials which we do not under- 
stand, godly fear, and the love of Christ. It is not salvation, but 
it is the way to salvation (1 Pet. i. 9) 3. it destroys sin, but only 
through patience under suffering (1 Pet. iv. 1). Strong conviction 
is its beginning, but the blessing of God rests upon the disposition 
which it produces, on the conduct in which it finds expression. St. 
Peter’s conception of faith we may say is simpler, more Hebrew, 
more evangelical, than that of St. Paul. His Faith is that which 
we find expressed in Ps. cxix. 

Or take again the word xdpis. From the mystical Pauline point 
of view Faith and Grace are really the same thing; they differ only 
in so far as the divine immanence, the unity between God and man, 
must have an earthward as well as a heavenward side. Faith is 
Grace, the inner life, the divine life manifesting itself in man ; and 
the gifts of Grace (yapicpara) are those spiritual supernatural 
infusions which testify to the immediate presence of the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. i. 11, vie 23; 1 Cor. xii; even in Rom. xii. 6 the 
idea is the same). In St. Peter, Grace is not the life, but anything 
that conduces to the life, any gift of the personal God to the 
personal man, any good thing whatever that comes down to us 
from the merciful Father—the gospel (i. 10), the promised joy of 
heaven (i. 13), or life (iii. 7), or money and the power of dispensing 
hospitality (iv. 9, 10). Grace is the bounty, or mercy, or favour 
of God. Here again St. Peter is more evangelical, more Jewish. 
God is the good Father who bestows; the Christian is the good 
child, the faithful servant, who reccives, and receives more in } ro- 
portion to the faithfulness of his service. God’s gifts are free, of 
course, but this thought does not trouble St. Peter. He does not 
speculate about it, nor go out of his way to ask why some men 
receive and some do not. God is free, but He is good, and not 
arbitrary, and this suffices for the apostle’s simple creed. 

One striking consequence of this theological attitude is, that 
in the mind of St. Peter the future outweighs the present to a much 
greater degree than in that of St. Paul, St. John, or the mystics 
generally. Faith has, indeed, a present assurance in the Spirit of 
glory and of God which “rests upon” the Christian, as the 
Shechinah rested on the tabernacle (iv. 14), and causes joy un- 
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speakable and full of glory (i. 8); but it is closely allied, indeed 
it is almost the same thing with Hope, as it is also in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Here, again, Peter is more evangelical ; and his 
sober patience is just what we should expect in a personal ‘companion 
of Christ’s after the day of Ascension. His frame of mind is that 
which is suggested by the later parables in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country. 
Soon He will return bringing His reward with Him. Meanwhile 
His servants dwell as strangers, as pilgrims, in a world of trouble. 
They are kept through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
(i. 5); they are to hope perfectly for the grace that is to be brought 
(i. 13); they are to look for the return of the Chief Shepherd with 
the amaranthine crown (v. 4). The Christian has joy, peace, good 
days (iii. 10), but his lot here is one of temptation; and tempta- 
tion is not the bitter strife against evil within, but the crushing 
load of sorrow from without (i. 6, 7). What we mean by temptation 
in our modern phraseology is called by St. Paul dyapria, by St. 
Peter émGvyia, The same sense of the inadequacy of the present 
life is to be found, of course, in St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 19); but St. 
Paul had felt a deeper mental anguish, and risen to a more 
triumphant sense of victory than St. Peter. Hence, though he 
prizes hope, he is less oppressed by the deferring of the hope. 

A few words may be added here on the psychological and 
ethical terminology of St. Peter, which is entirely unlike that of 
St. Paul. Tveipa, as applied to man, denotes his soul as a whole, 
cred as immaterial and immortal. It is used of disembodied 
(iii. 19), and is opposed to adp§ as mind to body. In one 
place (iii, 4, jovxiov mvevuaros) it signifies merely disposition or 
temper. But St. Peter never employs it, as St. Paul frequently 
does, to denote inspiration, or the faculty through which man is 
capable of inspiration. He does not distinguish it from yuyxy (cf. 
1 Thess. v. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 45, 46) or from vois (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 
14, 15). Two very important points are here involved. One has 
already been noticed, that, as applied to the Holy Spirit, rvedya must 
certainly in 1 Peter mean Ghost or Personality. The other is that 
St. Peter could not say, as St. Paul does, “the spiritual man judgeth 
all things.” Both the phrase and the idea are foreign to him. He 
points no antithesis between zvefza and ypdppa, nor, in an ethical 
sense, between mveipa and adpé. Indeed, in the First Epistle odpé 
has no moral significance at all; it means simply the body (cf., how- 
ever, 2 Pet. ii, 10, 18), though the desires belong to the flesh (ii. 11). 
Kéopos also is simply the world (i. 20, v. 9), not the evil world. 
Wuy7, again, denotes the whole inner nature of man, the principle 
of life, the personality (see i. 9, 22, ii. 25, iii. 20, iv. 19). It does 
not bear the sense of the lower life of sense or carnal understand- 
ing, opposed to the higher life of reason or intelligence ; hence such 
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phrases as Yuxixds dvOpwmos (1 Cor. ii. 14), capa Yuyixdy (ibid. 
xv. 44), do not, and indeed could not, occur. Wuy7 is, in fact, the 
very word which St. Peter uses throughout of the soul in relation 
to the religious life. Besides these words, we have Sdvora (i. 13), 
Sou (iv. 1), émBupia (i. 14, ii. 11, iv. 2, 3), and the Hebraistic 
xapdic. (i. 22, iii, 4, 15). It is a simple, slender, rather archaic list 
of words, just sufficient for the author’s purpose, taken from common. 
usage, and clearly untinged by speculation. 

It has been pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs that the 
Petrine theology regards God as the object of Christian thought, 
aspiration, worship, rather than of experience, possession, inner 
realisation ; that it dwells on the transcendental nature and majesty 
of God, rather than on the mystic union between God and the 
believer. St. Peter does not, indeed, fail to do justice co the 
experimental side of the religious life; his people have “tasted 
that the Lord is good” (ii. 3). Still, his view is predominantly 
objective ; and this is at all times the attitude of the disciplinarian. 
He gives very few details of the religious life as it existed among 
his readers ; this was not his object. But there are in the Epistle 
a certain number of ideas and words belonging to the sphere of 
practical theology; and these all point in the same direction. 
Everything is simple, easy, stamped by plain, pastoral common 
sense ; everything again is conservative ; the Church has advanced 
from its old Hebrew resting-place, but no further than is necessary. 

The first great point that we notice is, that the corruption of man 
is still regarded in the same light as in the Old Testament and the 
Gospels. ‘There is, at any rate, no trace of the Pauline doctrine of 
inherited sin, and dyapria always means the concrete act, “a sin,” 
as in the Synoptic Gospels, not “sinfulness,” as in the mystics St. 
Paul and St. John. Even when he is speaking of the saving power 
of Baptism, St. Peter calls moral evil “the filth of the flesh,” and 
appears to mean simply that sin is the yielding to those desires 
which have their root in the body. We cannot absolutely infer 
from his silence that he did not know, or did not approve, the 
doctrine of St. Paul, but he certainly is silent. To another very 
important Pauline doctrine, that of Imputation, he makes not the 
slightest allusion, and we may gather with confidence that he would 
not have admitted it without reservation, for he speaks of “the 
righteous man” in exactly the same way as the Psalmist or the 
Book of Proverbs (iv. 18). 

Equally important is the absence of the word Law. There is no 
sign of any difficulty or dispute, nor is any difference whatever made, 
between Jew and Gentile. Both appear to be living in peace, side 
by side under the same authoritative supervision. We may account 
for this remarkable fact in different ways. We may suppose that 
the whole Church was violently agitated by the circumcision dispute, 
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and did not settle down in quiet for some years; and this is the 
view which has been derived from too exclusive a use of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Or we may suppose that the heat was 
generated by a handful of fanatics, that it was a mere crackling of 
thérns, which never received any support from the Twelve, and died 
away at once; and this is the view which we should gather from the 
Book of Acts. What St. Paul wrote about the Law, except in 
Galatians, is not directly polemical—it is simply the free expression 
of his mystic belief that all external authority disappeared with the 
advent of the Spirit. That St. Peter did not share this belief is 
abundantly evident ; but why should we expect him to write against 
it? Or if he was writing against it, how could he do so more properly 
than by such an Epistle as the present ? 

The truth appears to be that, in the mind of St. Peter, Chris- 
tianity itself is a Law, the will of God (ii. 15), the Law fulfilled, 
transfigured, re-established on a surer foundation by Jesus Christ, 
yet still in its eternal elements, in its essential nature as Law, lying 
at the root of all moral life. Hence in St. Peter we find that same 
sense of the continuity of history which is so nobly expressed in 
Hebrews. There has been no rejection of the Jew; he has simply 
been called like everybody else to move on to a higher plane. There 
is no antithesis between Law and Promise. The titles of the chosen 
people are transferred without hesitation to the Christian community. 
‘The Christians are priests, kings, a holy nation, the people that God 
always had in view ; they are the Diaspora, pilgrims like Abraham ; 
and all good women are daughters of Sarah. ‘There is no trace of 
bitterness against the Jews. In a word, history flows on from the 
far past to the present in a widening but continuous stream. 

Closely allied to the continuity of the faith is its authority. In 
the view of St. Paul there is no authority except that of the inner 
light ; the spiritual man judgeth all things, and is judged of none. 
Freedom is emancipation from all external control ; it is based on 
that conscious union with God which lifts a man above all precepts 
and ordinances. 

But there is another view that» Grace (as John Wesley said) is 
not necessarily Light, and that, at the outset of the spiritual life, 
men must do, not because they understand and love, but in order 
that they may understand and love. 

Here, again, we may test the difference between the apostles at 
many significant points. In the eyes of St. Peter all Christians are 
“babes” (ii. 2); it is their natural estate in this life, and to the end 
of their earthly probation they need to be fed with the “ milk” of 
God’s word. ‘The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, influenced, 
perhaps, by some writer of the same school as Philo, speaks of the 
Catechism as “ milk” for babes, and contrasts it with the “strong 
meat,” the deeper and wider belief of the grown-up Christian. Still 
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he seems to mean that the lower belicf of obedience is a natural 
preparation for the higher belief of intelligence, that as a regular 
thing men do rise through the state of Law to the state of Freedom. 
This attitude we may call that of disciplinary mysticism (Heb. v. 12, 
13). But to the mind of St. Paul the evil of this lower stage is 
more obvious than its good. “Milk” is the food of the carnal, of 
the weak brother who sets great store Ly externals, and is always 
ready to quarrel about them. To him the “babe” is not the 
Christian, as to St. Peter, nor the novice, as to the author of 
Hebrews, but the formalist, the disciplinarian (1 Cor. iii. 1). Ob- 
viously St. Peter would restrict within reasonable limits that right 
of private judgment which St. Paul bestows without reserve on 
all Christians. Notice again the use of the word moupaivey and 
rounv in St. Peter (ii. 25, v. 2, 4). St. Paul hardly uses this 
appropriate metaphor of the Christian pastor (Acts xx. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11), and never applies it to Christ. Another important word is 
dps, which in St. Paul is often a noun—all Christians are saints ; 
but in St. Peter is only an adjective—all Christians ought to become 
saints. Or observe how St. Peter directs his people to speak like 
the oracles of God (iv. 11). Scripture is the external norm or 
pattern for all our words. Or, again, how St. Paul relaxes the gospel 
tule of marriage, to this extent at least, that in the case of mixed 

. marriages, if the heathen partner desires a separation, the Christian 
partner is not under bondage (1 Cor. vii. 15). “For,” the apostle 
adds, “what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband? or what knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife?” But St. Peter appears to know of no such liberty, and 
exhorts all wives to be in subjection to their own husbands, “that 
if any obey not the word, they also may without the word be won 
by the conversation of the wives” (iii. 1). 

But more important than all is the entire absence in 1 Peter of 
any allusion to Christian prophecy. The point is of such conse- 
quence that it may be permissible to deal with it at some little 
length. 

In the Gospels of St. Matthew and St, Luke (not in St. Mark or 
St. John) our Lord speaks of sending prophets to the Church 
(Matt. x. 41; Luke xi. 49). They are distinguished from “wise 
men and scribes” (Matt. xxiii. 34). Prophecy is a miraculous gift, 
analogous to the power of casting out devils, and might be bestowed 
on or assumed by people whose conduct was not good (Matt. 
vii. 22). ‘These are false prophets (Matt. vii. 15); and we gather 
that the false prophet specially concerned himself with that topic 
on which Christians are forbidden to speculate (Matt. xxiv. 36), 
the day and hour of the Second Advent (Matt. xxiv. 11, 23, 24). 

At the beginning of the Book of Acts we read of the outpouring 
of the spirit of prophecy on the day of Pentecost, and on several 
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occasions we find the same gift bestowed on the newly baptized. 
We may suppose this form of prophecy to have been an ecstatic 
outburst of thanksgiving and adoration ; but this particular form of 
the grace does not appear to have been universal or permanent, 
nor did it make its recipient a prophet in the regular acceptation 
of the word, 

But we meet also with persons who were recognised as prophets 
and of the same family as the prophets of old, because in their case 
inspiration was not, indeed, habitual,—this it never was,—but at 
any rate frequently recurrent. We find them at Jerusalem (xi. 27), 
at Antioch (xiii. 1), at Tyre (xxi. 4), at Caesarea (xxi. 9), but not 
elsewhere. Some of them were men, some were “virgins.” They 
read the secrets of men’s hearts (v. 3), or predicted future events 
(xi. 28, xxi. 11), or delivered special mandates from the Holy Spirit 
to the Church (xiii. 2). Some of them were also teachers (xiii. 1) ; 
and two, Judas and Silas, exhorted the brethren at Antioch with 
many words (xv. 32), explaining to them the circumcision dispute, 
and pressing upon them the acceptance of the Jerusalem Decree. 

One passage in the Book of Acts relating to prophecy is so 
important that it calls for special comment. Originally there were 
at Antioch two Churches, one of Jews and one of Greeks, and even 
at the time described in the thirteenth chapter it is not clear to 
what extent the two had been amalgamated. The Gentile Church 
was founded by men of Cyrene, and Lucius of Cyrene was one of 
the prophets and teachers by whom Barnabas and Saul were set 
apart for their mission (xi. 19, 20, xiii, 1). The selection or 
ordination of the two evangelists may possibly have been the act 
of the Greek Church alone. Nor is it certain what it was that the 
Prophets and teachers actually did. We may, however, suppose 
with great probability that the plan of a missionary campaign had 
already been discussed and approved, and that the whole Church 
was gathered together, fasting and praying for some definite word 
from the Holy Ghost, telling them whither to go and whom to 
send. All eyes and hearts would be fixed upon the five prophets 
through whom the heavenly voice had so often made itself heard 
before. At last the mandate comes and the mouthpiece speaks : 
“Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” A very similar account of the 
method of prophecy is given by Hermas, who knew it well. “ When 
the man who hath the divine spirit cometh into a congregation of 
righteous men who have the faith of the divine spirit, and inter- 
cession of the congregation of those men is made to God, then the 
angel of the prophetic spirit, who is attached to him, fills the man, 
and the man being filled with the Holy Ghost speaketh to the 
assembly as the Lord willeth” (Afand. xi. 9). What we find 
described here is not the ordinary meeting for public worship, but 
a special assembly of intercession for a definite object. 
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Elsewhere also (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14) we find the prophet playing 
the same part in the selection of God’s ministers. Timothy, how- 
ever, though marked out by the prophets, was commissioned and, 
as we should say, ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. St. Luke does not expressly say that the presbyters laid 
hands on Barnabas and Saul, but this is probably what he means. 

Generally speaking, from the Book of Acts we should infer 
that the gift of prophecy, in the proper sense of the word, was not 
commonly bestowed, that its form was that of direct inspiration, 
that its expression was occasional and limited. In 1 Peter, James, 
Jude, Hebrews, we read of no prophets at all. In 2 Peter (ii. 11) 
mention is made of false prophets. John knows both of false 
prophets and of true (x John iv. 1; Apoc. xi. 18, xix. 20). It 
we take the Pauline Epistles, we find little or no trace of the 
existence of prophets at Ephesus (see, however, Eph. iv. 11), or 
Philippi, or Colossae, or in Galatia, or at Rome. Prophecy is, 
indeed, mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans (xii. 6); but when 
the apostle tells us that he longed to impart unto that Church some 
spiritual gift (i. 11), we are probably to understand that he hoped 
to stir up a grace which as yet had not been bestowed upon it. 
But in two Churches, at Thessalonica and at Corinth, we find a 
very different state of things. Both were new Churches, composed 
probably in the main of Gentiles, who but a few months before had 
been idolaters. Yet in both these communities prophets were very 
numerous, and the apostle gave them great encouragement (1 Thess. 
v. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 39). 

At Thessalonica the prophets were busily doing exactly what 
our Lord forbade, they were proclaiming that the day of Christ 
was imminent (évéoryxer, ii. 2) ; and for this error they were rebuked 
by St. Paul. Even in this town, prophetism appears to have been 
very active and, on the whole, mischievous. There were those who 
regarded it with disfavour, and wished to suppress it altogether, or, 
at any rate, to bring it under control by the imposition of restraints 
which St. Paul thought too rigorous. ‘“ Quench not the Spirit,” he 
says; “despise not prophesyings” (1 Thess. v. 19, 20). At the 
same time he adds a needful word of warning: “Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

But at Corinth the state of affairs was really extraordinary. 
The number of those who laid claim to the spiritual gifts of speak- 
ing with tongues and of prophecy must have been very large. But 
these miraculous endowments, instead of leading to meekness and 
unity, caused much angry rivalry, which turned even the public 
worship of the Church into a scene of disorder. These were not 
good fruits ; indeed, to speak quite plainly, they are the contra- 
diction of anything that we can reasonably attribute to the Spirit of 
God. St. Paul treats these extravagances with great wisdom. He 
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asserts his own authority, both as apostle and as prophet, with 
explicit resolution. But he deals only with the symptoms, with the 
disorders. He does not name the offenders, nor does he charge 
them with self-deceit, nor does he expressly point out in what way 
their notion of “ prophecy,” of “liberty,” was connected with those 
moral and doctrinal extravagances which he condemns, But he 
lays down firmly the rule of decency and order, the great principles 
of Charity and Unity, and points out clearly the besetting danger of 
what in the eighteenth century was called Enthusiasm. ‘“ Know- 
ledge puffeth up.” Knowledge, the knowledge of mysteries, is 
very closely related to prophecy. A close parallel to the conduct 
of St. Paul is to be found in that of George Fox towards the 
Bristol fanatics. Fox was in the same position as the apostle. 
He, too, had fostered and encouraged prophecy, and, when the 
behaviour of Naylor opened his eyes to the gulf at his feet, he acted 
in the same way as St. Paul, not denying his own principles, but 
building the necessary fence along the edge of the precipice with 
authority, discretion, and reserve. 

From Fox’s own account we could hardly guess the nature and 
the peril of the Bristol crisis, and we can do little more than guess 
at the inner history of the Corinthian Church. But in the time of 
Fox, and afterwards of Wesley, Bristol, a seaport and a great seat 
of the slave trade, was not unlike Corinth in some pertinent features. 
Corinth had never borne a good reputation, nor had Greeks ever 
been patient of discipline in any shape. It is in such places that 
the leaven of Christianity produces the most violent fermentation. 
Sudden conversions are common ; and the sudden conversion of an 
undisciplined character is always strongly mystical. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find many prophcts in the town, nor is it difficult 
to conjecture what would be the results. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, prophecy bore its usual and proper 
form of “revelation” (1 Cor, xiv. 26), that is to say, of immediate 
communication from the Holy Spirit. Revelation always implies 
Ecstasy (Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xx. 17), that state which is also called 
“being in the Spirit” (Apoc. i. 10), and is described by St. Paul 
himself (2 Cor. xii. 2) as a condition in which the man knew not 
whether he were in the body or out of it. It was, in fact, a trance, 
in which sense was suspended, but intelligence, though not active, 
was quickened into a condition of high receptivity. ‘I'he prophet 
understood what he saw or heard, and when he spoke, spoke intelli- 
gible words. Hence he might be said to edily, comfort, console 
(1 Cor. xiv. 3). He read the secrets of men’s hearts (ibid. 24, 22), 
and the hearers might learn from his prophecies (id. 31). Both 
the prophet and the speaker with tongues were allowed to “give 
thanks” after Communion (iid. 16). But the Prophet is expressly 
distinguished from the Teacher (1 Cor. xii, 28). ‘The distinction 
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rests not so much on the matter of prophecy as on its form. 
Prophecy was ecstatic (those later writers who denied this only 
meant that Christian ecstasy differed from Pagan); it was a direct 
communication from the Spirit, a revelation, not, like Teaching, an 
exposition of other men’s revelations. For this reason the Prophet 
took rank before the Teacher, indeed before every member of the 
Church except the apostles. Yet, of course, the same man might 
be at once Apostle, Prophet, and Teacher. The Prophet was an 
ornament, but not an officer of the Church; and the manifestation 
of his gift was so occasional that he cannot have been intrusted, at 
any rate in his capacity of Prophet, with any regular ministrations. 
Indeed this is self-evident from the fact that there were women who 
prophesied as well as men. 

When we come to ask what were the precise subjects of Corin- 
thian ‘prophecy, we find ourselves on uncertain ground. Yet, when 
we consider the topics dwelt upon by the apostle, and compare them 
with what we know to have been the themes of prophecy elsewhere, 
we can arrive at a tenable conclusion. 

At Thessalonica, the favourite subject was the Second Advent, 
a question which involved that of the condition of the faithful dead 
(1 Thess. iv. 14 sqq.). Beyond a doubt this would be the pre- 
dominant burden of speculation at Corinth also, as it always has 
been everywhere. Hence St. Paul addresses to that Church the 
noblest of all his prophecies on this very point (1 Cor. xv.). ‘There 
were many ways in which the prophet might speak of Eschatology 
without infringing our Lord’s prohibition. He might have a vision 
of the angelic hierarchy, like Ignatius, or of the state of the soul 
after death, like Perpetua, or of heaven and hell, like the author 
of the Apocalypse of Peter, or of the signs that precede the Second 
Advent, like the author of the Didache. Even this alluring theme 
was full of peril. It was forbidden to fix a date for the Second 
Advent, and this command was often forgotten. But there were 
some at Corinth who denied the resurrection of the dead. If 
St. Paul means that they denied the resurrection of the body, there 
were Gnostic prophets who did the same thing. 

Again, there were those who defended the act of the man who 
had married his father’s wife (1 Cor. v. 1, 2). St. Paul tells them 
that they are “puffed up.” But it is knowledge which “ puffeth up” 
(viii. 1), and knowledge is practically identical with prophecy (xiii. 2). 
Sexual irregularity has, in fact, often been justified by pretenders to 
the inner light, and cannot be justified in any other way. 

Another subject which exercised the minds of the prophets was 
that of Church discipline. Ignatius gives us the text of one of his 
own prophecies, in which occur the words, “Do nothing without 
the bishop” (PAi/. vii.). Hermas also touches on the relation of 
the prophet to the presbyter (Vis. iii. 1. 8, 9), and Montanism was 
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largely concerned with this point. If there were prophecies on the 
‘one side, there would be prophecies also on the other, and certainly 
the Corinthian prophets, numerous and self-assertive, and claiming 
some authority in the regulation of public worship, would not 
tamely submit to the direction of officials. Indced, in the Corin- 
thian Church we cannot affirm with confidence that there were any 
officials at all. 

To some extent the Corinthians must have been self-deluded. 
The genuine spirit of prophecy has never been given to masses of 
men ; nor can it often have been bestowed upon those who, but the 
other day, were worshipping stocks and stones, and contaminated 
by the vices of such a city as Corinth. But St. Paul could not 
absolutely forbid this outbreak of fanaticism. He was himself the 
most remarkable of Christian prophets, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
longing unspeakably to see others like himself. He would believe 
the best. After all, among the tares would be blades of wheat, and 
he would not dare to run the risk of plucking up these. But the 
consequences are very clearly to be discerned. The Church of 
Corinth was full of the most shocking disorders, both in faith (1 Cor. 
xv. 12) and in morals. If there was any control there, we cannot 
see where it resided, or what was its good. It is not too much to 
say, that if this form of prophetism had not disappeared, the Church 
could not possibly have endured. 

Prophetism sums up in one word the difference between St. Paul 
the mystic and St. Peter the disciplinarian. Where a body of 
prophets has assumed the direction of affairs, discipline is impos- 
sible. But it is evident that the confusion which reigned at Corinth, 
and possibly in a lower degree at Thessalonica, was abnormal. The 
vast majority of the Churches were, as they had been from the first, 
carefully instructed and diligently supervised ; and what is true of a 
couple of Greek communities in Europe is by no means true of 
Asiatic Christianity. How things were ordered in the Eastern 
Churches we can gather with confidence from the notices in the 
Book of Acts, from 1 Peter, from Hebrews, and from the Letters 
to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse. Indeed, the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul tell the same tale. 

The communities addressed in 1 Peter were clearly under strict 
and sober government ; but their organisation, as far as we are able 
to descry it, was of a very simple, primitive kind. In the first place, 
the writer does not use the word “Church,” a peculiarity which he 
shares with Hebrews, for in that Epistle also, “Church,” though 
it twice occurs (ii. 12, in quotation from O.T., xii. 23), does not 
bear its familiar technical sense. He calls himself “an apostle 
of Jesus Christ” (i. 1), or, what is the same thing, “(a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ” (v. 1); but he writes with the greatest modesty 
in a tone of exhortation, not of command, exhorting, not rebuking, 
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calling himself a brother of the presbyters. Nothing in the Epistle 
is more authoritative than the brief emphatic phrase in which he 
commends the faithfulness of so eminent a man as Silvanus. 
Clearly he expected to be heard with deference ; but the tone is just 
what we should have expected in St. Peter, and just what we should 
not have expected in anyone masquerading under his name. He 
addresses his readers as the Dispersion, the brethren or brotherhood 
(“the brethren” is a familiar phrase in Acts), and uses the word 
“Christian.” If there were any widows or orphans receiving 
regular assistance from the common fund, at any rate they are not 
mentioned. The Deacon possibly did not exist, certainly is not 
named. There was no Bishop; the noun ézicxomos is used of 
Christ (ii. 25), and the verb érwxomeiy of the Presbyters (v. 2), ina 
manner which shows us how the title came into being as a synonym 
for Shepherd; but it has not as yet definitely assumed an official 
sense. On the other hand, the Presbyter who, as we know from 
Acts, was the original rector and pastor of the Church, wields great 
authority, which he is strongly admonished to exert with willingness, 
uprightness, and sobriety. Of the Sacraments, Baptism is spoken of 
as having a saving power (iii. 21) ; the Eucharist is not mentioned. 

Thus the organisation also appears to be marked by the same 
primitive simplicity that we have noticed as characteristic of the 
Epistle in other points. If we attach any historical value to Acts 
—and how can we help doing this?—the polity of the Petrine 

_ Churches is more conservative than that depicted in or suggested by 
any of the Pauline Epistles. 

But, now, if the relation between the Petrine and Pauline 
Epistles is as it has here been described, if in dogma they agree 
and in practice they differ, and if, when they differ, the Petrine 
Epistle is more primitive, as it proved to be more enduring, how 
are we to explain these singular facts? 

We may say that the sub-apostolic Church, with all its reverence 
for St. Paul, failed to understand his idea of Freedom, that his pure 
and noble mysticism was too hard for them (Svevéyrov, 2 Pet. iii. 16), 
that the time for it was not yet come, and that God sent His people 
back again into the wilderness after a first glimpse of the Promised 
Land. 

But, then, how are we to account for the fact that where the 
Petrine writer falls away from St. Paul he is falling back upon 
the Synoptic Gospels? If his Christianity had been derived from 
that of St. Paul he could not have taken this line. ‘I'hose who 
started from a misunderstanding of the mysticism of St. Paul became 
Antinomians ; this is what actually happened to many of the Gnostics, 
and to many sects in later times. If the Petrine writer fell back, he 
must have had something to fall back upon. There must have 
been some other stamp of Christianity, some other method of 
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working out in detail the truth of the Resurrection, than that 
described in the Pauline Epistles. That there actually was one— 
indeed that there were several —we learn not only from the Gospels 
and the rest of the New Testament, but from St. Paul’s own 
testimony. 

But if this is the case, why should the Petrine writer be thought 
to have fallen back at all? Why should not his Epistle be just 
what it professes to be, the work of St. Peter himself? 


Note on Post-Apostolic Prophecy. 


Ignatius describes one subject of his prophetic visions in Trail. 
v., divapa vodiv 7& eroupivia Kai Tas romofeatus Tas dyyeAuxds Kal Tas 
avordcas Tas épxovtixds, Sparé Te kat dépara, 

In another very remarkable passage, P4i/. vii., he gives the actual 
text of one of his prophecies, 73 8: Iveiua eerpuoce AMyor rdBe- 
xwpis rod émoxérov pydiy wouire riy cdpka tpav ds vadv @cod 
rapeire: Tv Wwow dyanare robs wepiopods gebyere prmnral yiverde 
Tyood Xpioro8, ds xai adrds rod Harpds abrod. 

Here it is to be observed that the subject-matter is the same as 
that of the Teacher, but that the form is entirely different from that 
of Teaching. The admonitions are given as a direct communica- 
tion from the Holy Spirit; hence in style they are ejaculatory and 
dogmatic, not discursive. 

Ignatius exhorted Polycarp to pray for the same gift. 

Polycarp, ix, airod cbvesw wheiova Hs Tyas. 

Wid. ii, 74. 8% dopara aire. tva cor gavepubf, ta pyBerds delry 
kai mavros xapicpatos Tepocerys. 

Polycarp acknowledges that he himself did not possess the gift 
of prophecy. 

Ad Phil. xii., “confido enim uos bene exercitatos esse in sacris 
literis, et nihil uos latet ; mihi autem non est concessum.” It was 
enough for him to follow humbly in the foowsteps of St. Paul, 
ibid, Ni. 

Here we sce that a great and recognised and most authoritative 
Teacher might yet not be a prophet. But before Polycarp’s death 
this grace was vouchsafed to him. Afartyrium Polyc. v., 8 pe 
Gvra xaraxajva, With him as with all prophets the gift took the 
furm of a vision or voice. 

The prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, Maximilla, and others of 
the same sect, will be found collected in Bonwetsch, Afontanismus, 
Pp. 197 sqq. 

‘Tertullian says of them, de exhort. cast. 10, “uisiones uident et 
ponentes faciem deorsum  ctiam uoces audiunt manifestas tam 
salutares quam occultas.” 

Salutares means moral or discipiinary, as in the second passage 
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from Ignatius. Occu/tas means pertaining to heavenly mysteries, 
as in the first. Ochler does not explain the words ponentes faciem 
deorsum ; apparently the prophet bent his head downwards in the 
attitude of listening to a voice from above. 

Of Ecstasy, Tertullian says, adu. Afarc. iv. 22, “gratiae extasis 
amentia, In spiritu enim homo constitutus, praescrtim cum gloriam 
Dei conspicit, uel cum per eum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat 
sensu, obumbratus scilicet uirtute diuina.” This agrees very well 
with the language of St. Paul. 

Alcibiades (or Miltiades), Eus. H. Z. v. 17. 1, wrote a treatise 
against the Montanists entitled wept rod ji) Seiv ev exordaet adel: 
but he was certainly using the word é&oracis in a peculiar sense, 
for it is used of true Christian prophecy, Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xx. 17, 
and “to speak in ecstasy” means neither more nor less than “to 
speak in the Spirit.” And the author to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of this treatise of Alcibiades (or Miltiades) goes on to say that 
the mark of the false prophet is not ecstasy but parecstasy—that is 
to say, debased ecstasy. 6 pevdompopyrys év wapexordae, b treat 
Bera ai dpoBia, dpydpevos piv e€ éxovcto dpabias, xaracrpédwy 88 
els dxovovov paviav yuxqs. The false prophet was culpably ignorant 
—that is to say, he was one so far deficient in morals, or instruction, 
or both, that the brethren could not regard him as a likely organ 
for the prophetic spirit, and his trance was “a madness.” Madness 
will mean frenzied utterance or gesticulation and “ possession.” 
The last, in particular, was a most serious point. Simon Magus 
“gave out that he himself was some great one” (Acts viii. 9); and 
Montanus said, “I am the Lord God Almighty coming down in 

an” (Epiph. Haer. xi. p. 437),—a phrase which is strictly analogous 
to that of the demoniac, “My name is Legion” (Mark v. 9). ‘The 
idea that the spirit, good or bad, takes possession of the man, 
replaces his personality, and speaks with his own voice, is wholly 
alien to Biblical prophecy, and belongs to demonology or heathen 
vaticination. But ignorance was quite seriqus enough. It would 
be shown by demanding payment or expecting reward as a prophet 
(Eus. H. E. v.18; Hermas, Mand. xi.); by doctrinal unsoundness 
(1 John iv. 1, 2); and in the eyes of a loyal Churchman by inter- 
ference with the wholesome and apostolic discipline of the Church. 

Professor Harnack (Lehre der zwolf Apostel, p. 126) is inclined 
to regard all these tests as invented by the later Church for the 
purpose of condemning the Montanists. But they are obvious 
deductions from eternal common sense. Except non-fulfilment of 
predictions, for which the existing brotherhood might have to wait 
in vain, the one and only test of genuine prophecy is that of con- 
formity to the teaching and practice of undoubted prophets, of 
Christ and His apostles ; and this test all Christians were bound to 
apply at all times under very serious penalties. 
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A careful review of the facts seems to show two things very 
distinctly : (1) that the condition of the Corinthian Church is not to 
be regarded as the normal state of a Christian community in the 
time of the apostles ; (2) that the Prophet is not, and cannot be, the 
same thing as the Teacher. The two functions might, no doubt, be 
combined, but in themselves they are radically different. 


§ 7. ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We may proceed to compare, in the next place, the characters 
and histories of St. Paul and St. Peter. To some extent, at any- 
rate, the investigation will throw further light upon the conclusions 
arrived at in the preceding chapter. 

When St. Stephen was stoned to death the witnesses laid down 
their clothes at the feet of a young man whose name was Saul 
(Acts vii. 58). He was of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Hebrews, and a Pharisee (Phil. iii. 5), born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but 
brought up in Jerusalem, where he sat at the feet of the famous 
Gamaliel (Acts xxiii. 3). He was a Roman citizen, and son of a 
Roman citizen (Acts xxii. 28), spoke and wrote Greek, used the 
Greek Bible, and had some acquaintance with Greek literature 
(Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 335 Tit. i. 12). 

We are not told at what age he left ‘Tarsus, but he was probably 
verging on man’s estate at the time, for he had already been intro- 
duced to the study of the Greek poets, and he continued to regard 
the city as his home and natural place of shelter (Acts ix. 30). 
was no cosmopolitan, and though he passed his early years under 
the shadow of a Greek university, remained a strict Jew. Yet 
Tarsus was a Stoic stronghold, and St. Paul had read and admired 
at least one Stoic poet. He was aware then that there was current 
among educated heathen a view of God as the great indwelling 
Spirit which is antagonistic to any shape of formalism. But doubt- 
less he had imbibed this belief from Scripture, and from the 
struggles of his own spiritual experience—if we may regard Rom. 
vii. g sqq. as referring to a time preceding that of his conversion. 
We may suppose that he was a Pharisaic Mystic of the same type 
as St. James. But we first see him at Jerusalem, approving of 
Stephen’s death, leading and goading on the party of persecution. 

So far he appears to us as well-born, probably wealthy, well- 
educated, still young, full of fiery conviction and prompt resolution, 
a natural leader of men in times of great excitement. He was 
unmarried and childless, and seems to have owed his power 
entirely to the vigour of his character, for he does not appear to 
have been a member of the Sanhedrin. 

Not content with oppressing the disciples in Jerusalem, he 
extorted from the high priest a despatch authorising the extermina- 
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tion of the heretics at Damascus, and was on his way to that city, 
“breathing threatenings and slaughter,” when he was struck down 
to the earth by that Jesus whom he was persecuting. Thus in one 
moment he became a Christian. 

All attempts to account for his conversion by natural agencies 
are vain. No doubt the way for this astounding change had been 
prepared. St. Paul was familiar with many thoughts of many 
minds ; he must have been familiar also with that lurking sense of 
disappointment which always besets those who set their hopes on 
anything lower than the highest, and he had seen St. Stephen die. 
But the final blow was struck from above with overwhelming force 
and instantaneous effect. 

His change was not from immorality to morality, but from one 
principle of action to another, from moralism to mysticism. It was 
analogous, not to the conversion of St. Augustine, but to that of 
Luther, or Wesley, or Law. But the point is, that these sudden 
changes always leave a mark. A swift uplifting, because it is so 
immediately divine, gives great nobility of mind. It carries the 
man up at once into a sphere from which all forms, props, 
mechanisms, seem very little things, and it imparts great peace, 
confidence, and joy. At the same time it makes a breach between 
the present and the past. ‘The converted man looks back upon his 
old struggles with fear, pain, and horror. For him the hopeful 
promise of discipline and obedience ended only in cruel defeat. 
Of what value, then, can they be to others? 

The Vision on the road to Damascus is enough to stamp St. 
Paul as a prophet ; but throughout his life he continued to receive 
immediate manifestations of God’s presence and care. His revela- 
tions, conveyed sometimes in trance, sometimes in dream ; bringing 
sometimes directions, sometimes prohibitions ; sometimes unfolding 
mysteries, sometimes displaying the formless glory of things un- 
speakable—were very numerous (Acts xvi. 6, 9, xviii. 9, to, xix. 21, 
XX. 23, 29, xxii. 17, xxvii, 23, 24; Gal. ii, 2; 2 Cor. xii. 1-7), 
The sense of direct inspiration seems never to have failed him, 
except perhaps when discipline was in question (1 Cor. vii. 12). 
Much of his knowledge in the faith was imparted to him through 
the same channel (Eph. iii. 3; Gal. i. 12 sqq., ii. 6 3 Cor. xv. 3). 
But here we are perhaps justified in making a distinction. Even 
though he never saw Christ in the flesh, he would know, from 
hearsay or from reading, the general facts of the Gospel history, and 
he must surely have learned from ordinary sources the saying of our 
Lord’s which he quoted in his speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 35). 
What he means is probably, that the one fact of the Resurrection 
and the inner meaning of all the facts, his whole theology, came to 
him direct by way of revelation. We find unmistakable fruits of 
his prophetic gift in Thessalonians and in 1 Cor. xv. 
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Such were the salient features in the character and history of St. 
Paul. St. Peter on every point forms a strong contrast. He was a 
poor Galilean fisherman, a labouring man, uneducated, rough in 
speech and manner (Matt. xxvi. 73 ; Luke xxii. 59; Acts iv. 13), a 
husband, and, according to ancient tradition, a father, and he had 
lived in close intimacy with the Saviour upon earth. He was a 
simple pious Jew, if not actually a disciple of John the Baptist at 
any rate the brother of one who was (John i. 40),—that is to say, he 
was open-minded and docile, a son of Abraham who did not pre- 
sume upon that privilege (Luke iii, 8), but was well aware of the 
need of repentance, and was looking for the kingdom of heaven 
and the advent of Messiah. 

He was a married, uneducated labourer. Such men always bear 
the stamp of their class. In England, and presumably elsewhere, 
they are tender-hearted, but slow. They have seen too much of the 
hard realities of life to be greatly elated or greatly depressed. But 
they make fine soldiers, who will follow their captain to the last, 
and fall where he has placed them. 

St. Peter is often spoken of as ardent and impulsive, but our 
Lord called him Cephas, “ Rock,” and the fiery apostles were James 
and John. He was often the first to speak, because he was the 
leader and mouthpiece of the Twelve. The quietest of men, when 
driven past endurance, are often fiercest ; and as Moses, the meek, 
once smote an Egyptian, so Peter struck a hasty blow in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. In an hour of utter despair and extreme alarm, he 
denied his Lord. The Gospels paint him as a man of slow under- 
standing, but strong conviction, of tender, but not demonstrative 
feeling, with an exquisitely delicate conscience, and a deep sense of 
the majesty of God. It was he who made the great confession, 
“Thou art the Christ,” and yet would have saved Christ from 
suffering and the Cross (Matt. xvi. 16, 22), just as the disciples 
besought St. Paul not to go up to Jerusalem where he was to be 
delivered to the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 12); it was he who at the Last 
Supper beckoned to St. John to ask the question which he dared 
not ask himself (John xiii. 24); it was he, again, who said, “ Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v. 8) ; “who went 
out and wept bitterly when the Saviour turned and looked upon 
him (Luke xxii. 62), and whose repentance and forgiveness are 
described with magical power in the last chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. The Lord loved John better, but He trusted Peter more 
(Luke xxii. 31, 32). 

We may imagine Peter as a shy, timid, embarrassed man, apt 
on a sudden emergency to say and do the wrong thing, not because 
he was hasty, but because he was not quick. He was one of those 
who become leaders because they have been called and appointed, 
not because nature seems to have marked them out for command. 
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His defect had been want of readiness and decision. When this 
was cured, he was all the better fitted to be a guide and pastor by 
reason of the weakness which the Holy Spirit redressed. “Be ye 
ready,” he says in his Epistle (1 Pet. iii. 15), “always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh for a reason of the faith that is in 
you, with meekness and fear.” He was meek and fearful, and he 
knew well the danger of unreadiness. 

St. Peter had been instructed, trained, disciplined by our Lord 
Himself, and led on in smooth and unbroken progress from the 
law to the gospel. He was a prophet, but hardly a visionary. He 
had witnessed the Transfiguration, he had seen the risen Saviour, 
he had received admonition in his trance at Joppa, and an angel 
had been sent to deliver him from prison. The Holy Ghost had 
come down upon him at Pentecost. But we do not read that he 
enjoyed the same kind, or the same frequency, of communion with 
the unseen world which was given to St. Paul or St. John. There 
is the same shade of difference that we observe in the Old Testa- 
ment between Moses and Jacob. Further, it is evident that to St. 
Peter the past would not wear the same colour as to St. Paul. 
He would look back with affection and regret to days spent in 
company with our Lord on earth, and he would look forward with 
intense longing to the time when the Chief Shepherd should reappear. 
The interval would appear to him as a period of loss, of hope 
deferred ; and this is exactly what we find in the Epistle. St. Paul’s 
past was one of shame; there was no brightness in it; and his 
heart swells with a rapture of gratitude when he thinks of his 
deliverance from the city of confusion and house of bondage. 

We need not here dwell minutely on the history of St. Peter 
as it is given in the first twelve chapters of the Book of Acts. There 
he appears for some ten or twelve years as spokesman, judge, leader 
of the disciples at Jerusalem. As occasion served, and the frontier 
of the Church was pushed forward, he made excursions to other 
places. We see him at Samaria, passing through all quarters to 
Lydda and Joppa, and again at Caesarea. After this we read of 
the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem, of Herod’s persecution, 
of Peter’s imprisonment, deliverance, and departure “to another 
place.” From this point St. Luke’s thoughts are occupied almost 
exclusively with the histo:y of St. Paul. But on three occasions 
we find the two great apostles in actual personal contact. Here, 
then, it becomes necessary to compare the narrative given in the 
Book of Acts with that of the Epistle to the Galatians (Gal. i. 
15-24, ii, 1-10, 11 sqq.). But let us first grasp firmly the key 
to all the difficulties which may arise. St. Luke is writing as a 
historian ; his object is summa s-gui fastigia rerum ; his interest lics 
in the permanent, and specially in the Decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem, which was the first monument of Canon Law, and was 
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unquestionably accepted and obeyed by the Church (Acts xxi. 253 

Apoc. ii. 14, 20; Eus. #. £. v. 1. 26; Tert. de Jdol. x.; Apol. ix.; 
Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 1. 8; Didache vi.—I quote this as a fourth 
century authority. The Decree was falling into desuetude in the 
West in St. Augustine’s time, contra Faust. xxxii. 13). St. Paul’s 
intention, on the other hand, is polemical, autobiographical, and 
apologetic. He wrote in the midst of a very heated dispute which 
touched him particularly. His first object is to show that the 
Gentile Christian ought not to accept circumcision ; and, in order 
to establish this first point, he goes on to maintain a second, that 
his own authority is equal, and even superior, to that of St. Peter. 

In St. Paul’s account of his first meeting with St. Peter there is 
very little difficulty (Gal. i. 15-24 compared with Acts ix. 19-30). 
St. Luke says that immediately after his conversion St. Paul 
preached Christ in the synagogues at Damascus, and does not 
mention his retirement into Arabia. But we do not know how 
long that retirement lasted, and it was certainly devoid of external 
incident. It was of deep significance in the eyes of the apostle 
himself. When he says “immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood” (Gal. i. 16), what he means is that he did confer with 
the Holy Spirit, and did not apply for instruction to the Twelve. 
He looks back upon that time, as St. Augustine remembered 
the days that immediately tollowed his own conversion, as a period 
of rapid growth and great joy; but he uses it in the Epistle as 
the proof of his independence. It is natural enough that it 
should be passed over in Acts; nor is there any stumbling-block 
in St. Luke’s statement that St. Paul “immediately” preached 
Christ. The very day after his baptism the apostle may have 
given “in the synagogues” some explanation of his sudden change ; 
he was a fearless man, and would not shrink from the ordeal of 
publicly resigning his commission from the high priest. We may 
suppose that he did this, and then withdrew for a brief space of 
recollection, before he felt able definitely to advocate his new faith. 
But, in any case, if the retirement to Arabia lasted but a few weeks, 
the word “immediately” may very well pass. A proof of the 
general accuracy of St. Luke's information is to be found in his 
notice of the manner of St. Paul’s escape from Damascus, when he 
was let down from the wall in a basket. St. Paul does not mention 
the fact in Galatians, but in another Epistle he incidentally confirms 
what St. Luke tells us (2 Cor. xi. 32). 

After “many days,” the narrative in Acts proceeds (and by the 
vague Hebrew phrase a period of three years is here covered), St. 
Paul went up to Jerusalem, and endeavoured to join himself to th 
disciples. ‘Ihe phrase is a little singular, and seems to imply that 
he did not address himself to the recognised leaders of the Church 
His advances were met with great and not unnatural suspicion ; but 
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the good Barnabas, who was always merciful and charitable, took 
him by the hand, brought him to the apostles, and acted as his 
sponsor, defending Paul against those whom he had persecuted, as 
he afterwards defended Mark and Peter against Paul himself. We 
learn from Galatians that the particular apostles in question were 
Peter and James the Lord’s brother. In Acts we read that St. 
Paul spent some time in Jerusalem, disputing against the Hellenists. 
St. Paul himself says simply that he abode with Peter fifteen days. 
We are to understand, either that he spent a fortnight in Peter’s 
house, or that at the end of this fortnight Peter was called away from 
Jerusalem; for Paul’s object here is simply to show that his 
personal contact with Peter had been very slender. For the same 
reason he omits to mention the attempt upon his life and his flight 
from Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29, 30), simply informing us that he went 
away to Syria and Cilicia. St. Luke says that he went home to 
Tarsus. The difference in the form of expression may possibly 
imply that Paul used Tarsus as a centre for single-handed missionary 
excursions in the neighbouring regions. It is difficult to suppose 
that he would be idle, and he would hardly have been invited to 
Antioch unless he had continued to display both zeal and capacity. 
From the time of his flight from Jerusalem, St. Paul tells us he 
remained unknown by face (jv dyvootpevos rG mpoowry, Gal. i. 
22) unto the Churches of Judaea which were in Christ. In other 
words, he saw them no more till his next visit eleven years later ; for 
we give the more natural meaning to his “fourteen years,” if we 
suppose that here also he is dating from his spiritual birthday. 

So far all is pretty clear. St. Paul had seen but little of St. 
Peter, but what intercourse there had been was not unfriendly, at 
any rate after the first approach. As regards the second meeting 
(Gal. ii. 1-6 compared with Acts xv.) there is much perplexity, 
which we can only resolve by making large allowance for the 
difference of intention which underlies the two narratives. 

The visit to Jerusalem, which St. Paul describes in the second 
chapter of Galatians, has been identified with that incidentally 
mentioned in Acts (xi. 30); but there are many objections to this. 
In the first place, we should be compelled to leave a blank space 
of ten years at least in the apostle’s working life. But it does not 
seem at all probable that Barnabas, having once taken St. Paul by 
the hand, would leave him unemployed for so long a time. Again, 
there was at the time no trace of the circumcision dispute ; and, 
moreover, we still read of “ Barnabas and Saul” at that date. Saul 
was as yet known only as a preacher who was doing good work at 
Antioch, and had by no means that standing which is implied in 
the narrative of Galatians. It is far easier to suppose that St. Paul 
does not mention his second visit to Jerusalem ; and an adequate 
reason for his silence is to be found in the words of St. Luke, who 
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tells us that Barnabas and Saul visited the elders, but does not 
mention the apostles. It was “about that time” (Acts xii. 1) that 
Herod’s persecution was in progress, and we can readily imagine 
that the two Antiochene envoys did not on this occasion meet 
any of the Twelve. But, if so, this visit was perfectly immaterial to 
the argument of Galatians, for the object of St. Paul there is to 
reckon up the number of occasions on which he had seen and 
discoursed with St. Peter. 

We shall be on safe ground if we follow Bishop Lightfoot rather 
than Professor Ramsay, and conclude that what we find in the 
second chapter of Galatians is that occasion on which “ Paul and 
Barnabas” (no longer “Barnabas and Saul”) were sent up by the 
Church of Antioch to attend the Council at Jerusalem. With them 
went certain others; and their journey was a triumphal progress 
through Phenice and Samaria (Acts xv. 3). The question to be 
decided was that of the continued obligation of circumcision, which 
had been causing great trouble. The question had been pushed 
forward not by any of the apostles, but by “certain men which 
came down from Judaea” to Antioch, “certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed” (Acts xv. 1, 5), by the Hotspurs among 
the Jewish Christians, These extreme ritualists probably looked 
to James as their leader (Gal. ii. 12). They would be, as often 
happens in such cases, a sore trouble to their nominal chief, whose 
opinions they exaggerated and caricatured. At the same time, 
James <would be extremely anxious to retain his hold upon them, 
and not to see them driven into open revolt. Such a position of 
things is always fruitful of grave misunderstandings between the 
leaders themselves. They want to keep together men who are 
pulling in different directions, and they lay themselves open to the 
charges of tergiversation and of disloyalty to first principles. 

According to St. Luke, the two envoys went up to Jerusalem 
by commission from the Church of Antioch; St. Paul tells us that 
he was directed or permitted to go by “revelation,” by an imme- 
diate communication from the Holy Spirit. The two modes of 
expression are easily reconcilable. A commission from the Church 
of Antioch implied a revelation (Acts xiii. 1); but we may observe 
that here again St. Paul is striking the note of independence. He 
was received with all the respect due to his character, services, and 
position, And yet the tone of his narrative scems to say that there 
was something wanting, something which he does not quite know how 
to express. ‘The main point had been established, yet not quite 
by himself. He had been met by agreement where perhaps he did 
not quite expect it, and he had been obliged to make concessions of 
which he did not quite approve; hence he manifests a certain 
uneasiness lest his authority should have suffered disparagement 
in the opinion of his more immediate followers. For there were 
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jealous eyes and bitter spirits on the watch to magnify and distort 
every point that could be made against him. 

What had really happened we may gather with tolerable clear- 
ness by piecing together the accounts given in Galatians and in 
Acts. There can be little doubt that the main business of the 
Council of Jerusalem, like that of all other councils, was transacted 
in committee. St. Paul tells us of the committee ; St. Luke, of the 
general assembly in which formal spceches were delivered and the 
decree was solemnly adopted. 

It seems evident that in this committee St. Paul had been in 
some sense put upon his trial before the twelve apostles. “I com- 
municated unto them,” he says, “ that gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles ; but privately to them which were of reputation, lest 
by any means I should run or had run in vain.” He had been 
called upon to state his position before the supreme tribunal of 
the Church, and had received their sanction and approval. 

This seems to be the fact which St. Paul expresses by the 
singular phrase “they added nothing to me,” that is to say, “they 
had nothing to teach me.” There is an embarrassment, there is even 
a touch of anger in St. Paul’s language here (Gal. ii. 6), which seems 
to spring from a mortifying sensc that after all he cannot make 
his position quite clear. He had gone to Jerusalem to dictate 
terms, and those from whom he expected opposition had offered 
none. He had gone as the equal of the apostles, and his encmies 
might say that the apostles had tried and acquitted him. There 
had been agreement as to the burning question of circumcision, 
and yet he had been made to feel that between himself and the 
Twelve there existed that difference of principle which, though it 
can hardly be defined, often divides men like a river. 

One of the most difficult sentences in St. Paul’s narrative is that 
in which he describes the result of the conference: “James, 
Cephas, and John, who were reputed to be pillars” (here again the 
note of irony is heard), “gave to me and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship ; that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto 
the circtimcision.” There was a compact, St. Paul says. The field 
of labour was divided. Each party was to take its own way, but 
within its own sphere. 

But how is this to be understood? St. Paul himself constantly 
preached to Jews after this date, and, in fact, never ceased to do so. 
At Corinth he turned away in despair from blaspheming Jews (Acts 
xviii. 6) ; yet at Ephesus, again, he preached in the synagogue (Acts 
xix. 8), and almost his first act on arriving in Rome was to call 
together the chief of the Jews (Acts xxviii. 17). St. Peter, on the 
other hand, visited Antioch; and though St. Paul blamed the 
conduct, he made no complaint of the presence of his brother 
apostle. St. Peter again, it he had not actually preached in Corinth, 
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which is far from unlikely, had friends there, and a party known 
by his name; yet here, again, St. Paul does not assert that any 
compact had been broken. The brethren of the Lord again were 
known at Corinth; and St. John, perhaps in St. Paul’s lifetime, 
exercised authority over the Seven Churches of Asia. Other 
apostles again are connected by strong tradition with Gentile 
Churches. Nor, in the case of Peter and John, can we see any 
reason for such a positive delimitation of the sphere of work as 
seems to be here indicated. Neither of them taught the universal 
necessity of circumcision ; both allowed the rite in the case of 
Jewish Christians ; St. John (in the Apocalypse), and probably St. 
Peter, admitted a certain precedence of Jew Christian over Gentile 
Christian, and this was in all respects the position of St. Paul 
himself (Acts xi, 2 sqq., xv. 21; Apoc. vii. 4, 9; 1 Cor. vii. 18; 
Rom. iii. 1). It was the position of St. James also. But within 
this general agreement in principle there might be, and no doubt 
were, considerable differences in practice. St. Paul obeyed the 
ceremonial Law on occasion (1 Cor. ix. 20; Acts xxi. 26), but on 
occasion also held himself perfectly at liberty to disregard it. St. 
James, on the other hand, maintained that the Law was always and 
everywhere binding upon a born Jew (Acts xxi. 20, xv. 21). It 
followed that, in the opinion of St. James, when Jew and Gentile 
met, they could not eat at the same table. St. Paul held very 
strongly that in such cases the Jew ought to give way. St. Peter 
held that in such cases the Jew might very well give way, but was 
not compelled to do so. This appears to have been the whole 
extent of the difference among the apostles themselves. 

The dispute about the Law was local, transient, and insignifi- 
cant. The feeling out of which it sprang hardly existed except at 
Jerusalem ; and even there the body of the Church was contented 
with the tolerant Judaism of St. James. They were “zealous of 
the Law,” and regarded St. Paul with suspicion, not on account 
of his treatment of Gentile converts, but because they had been 
informed that he taught Jews to forsake Moses (Acts xxi. 20, 21). 
There was, however, a party at Jerusalem who insisted that every 
Christian ought to become a Jew. It existed still in the days of 
Justin Martyr (Z+ypho, 47), and for a short time maintained an 
active propaganda at Antioch and in Galatia ; but their efforts were 
discountenanced by the authorities of the Church, and must have 
quickly died away. Nevertheless Jerusalem was clearly a place 
which required special treatment. The community there was 
almost entirely Jewish, the slightest indiscretion might have caused 
a rupture, and St. Paul was regarded there with jealousy or positive 
dislike. Under these circumstances the most politic course would 
be to make some sort of compact by which Paul and Barnabas 
bound themselves not to preach in Judaea, while James agreed not 
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to preach elsewhere. To this Cephas and John would be assenting 
parties, though the terms did not limit their own personal activity, 
nor, indeed, that of the other apostles. This appears to be the only 
tenable interpretation of the words “that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” A necessary article in 
such a treaty would be that Paul and Barnabas should “remember 
the poor.” The Jew Christians at Jerusalem would lose all share 
in the distribution of the temple funds, and, if they were not to 
send out collectors of their own, it was imperative that Paul and 
Barnabas should undertake to make good the deficiency. They 
agreed to do so, and subsequent references to the great collection in 
the Pauline Epistles show that their promise was loyally carried out. 

Here St. Paul’s narrative breaks off, and to the actual session 
of the Council he makes no allusion. We should know the reason 
of his silence if we knew exactly what had been said against him 
in Galatia, Clearly he is defending himself, not striking at random, 
but replying to particular accusations, or, we should rather say, to 
particular scoffs and insinuations. In regard to the Council itself, 
his enemies had found nothing that they could turn against him, 
and therefore he passes it over. It is not necessary to suppose 
that at this time he felt any difficulty in speaking about the Decree. 
Yet this may have been a further reason for his silence. That 
St. Paul never can have approved of the Decree, that he could 
not on principle regard this, or any other ecclesiastical canon, as 
binding upon the conscience, is certain, At first he appears from 
Acts to have accepted it; though St. Luke nowhere tells us that he 
personally recommended it But he ate the meal set before him by 
the jailer at Philippi (Acts xvi. 34) without question, and at Corinth 
he treated the eating of things offered unto idols as a matter which 
the individual must decide entirely for himself (1 Cor. viii.). St. 
Paul’s language on this subject cannot have been regarded with 
favour either by the Twelve or by those who in the Gentile com- 
munities still looked upon the Twelve as the princes of the Church. 
It is highly probable that it created a new and formidable stumbling- 
block in St. Paul’s path. The Petrine party at Corinth would 
certainly ask how St. Paul, who was not in the strict sense of the 
word an apostle at all, could thus treat an apostolic decree as a 
mere matter of opinion. That they did so seems probable from 
St. Paul’s own words (1 Cor. ix. 1-4), “Am I not free? am I not 
an apostle? . . . have we not authority to eat and drink?” where 
the meaning is, “Because I am an apostle I too can legislate.” 
But we can understand how men’s minds would be perplexed by 
these conflicting views of duty. We may take as a strictly analogous 
case the rule of fasting communion which makes much trouble in 
our own times. Some regard it as an ecclesiastical rule; some as 
merely an ecclesiastical rule. St. Peter would probably have taken 
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the former view, St. Paul the latter. The distinction is one of those 
that are small to great minds and great to small minds, and will 
serve to show the difference between St. Peter and St. Paul on the 
one hand, and their followers on the other. 

A third meeting between St. Peter and St. Paul is recorded 
in Galatians (ii. 11 sqq.). We may assume with certainty that it 
happened after that which we have just been considering, though 
this has been questioned. It is true that in one place the order 
of St. Paul’s narrative is not the order of time (2 Cor. xi. 23-33), 
but there is no reason for doubting that in Galatians events are 
described in their proper sequence. 

Not long probably after the Council, St. Peter visited Antioch, 
stayed there some time, and was present on more than one occasion 
at the Agape. The Church there was still divided, and separate 
tables were laid, possibly in separate buildings, for Gentiles and 
Jews. At first Peter took his seat among the Gentiles. This was 
what he had done in the house of Comelius; and it is not easy to 
see how his conduct involved any breach of the recent Decree. 
Shortly afterwards, certain emissaries of St. James came down to 
Antioch, and learning what had occurred, remonstrated with St. 
Peter on his conduct. Their point probably was that the Decree 
was intended only for Gentile Christians, that under it unclean 
meat, for instance swine’s flesh, might be set upon the table, and 
that therefore no Jew could be present at the Gentile Agape 
without violating the spirit, if not the letter, of the Decree. Upon 
this St. Peter “ withdrew himself” and took his place at the table 
of the Jews, Barnabas and the other Jews following his example. 
This led to a stormy scene. St. Paul reprimanded St. Peter in 
public and in very strong language, charging him with an attempt 
“to compel the Gentiles to live as do the Jews,” and with 
“hypocrisy,” by which we are to understand not merely vacillation, 
but dereliction of the principles of the gospel. . 

Unfortunately we have no other account of this incident, and we 
are left to construct St. Peter’s apology as best we can from the 
Book of Acts. But it is evident that there is much more to be said 
in his defence than is allowed even by Bishop Lightfoot (Ga/atians, 
“St. Paul and the Three”). In the first place, St. Peter was not 
compelling the Gentiles to live as do the Jews; the question at 
issue was whether Jews ought to be compelled to live as do the 
Gentiles. St. Peter did not endeavour to force one law upon every- 
body; on the contrary, he allowed a difference of ritual. He 
shaped his own conduct first by the one ritual and then by the 
other, and this tolerance may be regarded as criminal inconsist- 
ency by zealots on either side. Nor is St. Paul himself less incon- 
sistent. He circumcised Timothy not because he was obliged on 
principle to do so, but for the sake of expedience (Acts xvi. 3); he 
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tells the Galatians (v. 1-3) that circumcision carries with it the 
obligation to fulfil the whole law; yet he certainly did not regard 
Timothy as bound to observe the law of clean and unclean meats 
(1 Tim. iv. 4). Nor can it reasonably be doubted that St. Peter 
held the doctrine of the Atonement in the same sense as St. Paul 
(Acts xi. 17; Gal. ii. 16), or that he regarded his conduct at Antioch 
as not involving any disloyalty to the gospel. Nor, again, can we 
imagine that Barnabas felt that he had done wrong in following the 
example of St. Peter. On the contrary, we may connect this sharp 
altercation at Antioch with another which occurred probably im- 
mediately afterwards at the same place, and led to a temporary 
estrangement between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 37-39). If we 
suppose that Mark had openly espoused the cause of his cousin 
in the matter of the Agape, we find at once very serious reason for 
this division. 

It would seem that St. Paul in the heat of the moment did not 
make the necessary distinction between St. Peter and St. James, or 
between these two apostles and that extreme party whom they were 
anxious to conciliate, and against whom he himself had so much 
reason for legitimate indignation. Even at Antioch his position was 
not secure; there was a Jew as well as a Gentile party. The 
question of the hour was not really one of principle but of com- 
promise, of policy, of comprehension. The Council of Jerusalem 
had decided that there should be a compromise, with the usual 
result that neither party was satisfied. It is true that beneath this 
question of the hour there lay a question of principle, of mysticism 
or disciplinarianism, of the kind and degree of respect due to 
ecclesiastical regulations. We have not settled this question yet, 
and it was not even formulated by the primitive Church. All we 
can say is, that St. Paul was pulling in the one direction and St. 
Peter in the other; that St. Peter was silent and St. Paul protested ; 
that St. Paul was right in one sense and St. Peter in another; that 
compromise is necessary to unity, and that, whenever the terms of a 
compromise are called in question, heats and misunderstandings are 
certain to arise, 

St. Paul does not record any other meeting between himself and 
St. Peter. Yet, directly or indirectly, the two apostles came into 
collision at Corinth also. Whether St. Peter had actually visited 
that city we cannot say with certainty. Yet, not Peter only, but his 
wife also were well known there, and there is ground for thinking 
that both had received pecuniary assistance from the common fund 
of the Church (1 Cor. ix. 5). By the time when he wrote to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul had quite made up his mind about the Jeru- 
salem Decree, and laid down clearly his two great principles, that 
“the spiritual man judgeth all things,” and that “meat commendeth 
us not to God.” Those who observed precepts and insisted upon 
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rules appeared to him as cherishing needless scruples, as the weaker 
brethren, as the carnal agents of strife and division, Whatever may 
have been the party of Christ (it was most probably composed of the 
advocates of antinomian freedom), we may suppose that that called 
by the name of Apollos, the Alexandrine, was allegorical, and held 
opinions in which mysticism and discipline were combined as they 
are in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Petrine party we may well 
suppose to have observed the Decree of Jerusalem, and to have 
doubted St. Paul’s claim to the title of apostle. Certainly there 
were at Corinth Christians of whom these statements may be made 
with confidence. 

Here we can hardly avoid the question, when St. Paul was first 
recognised as an apostle. We need not ask when he first became 
an apostle. The answer to the question in this shape is given in 
the history of his conversion (Acts ix. 15), and his selection by the 
Church of Antioch was only a confirmation of his original divine 
commission. But by what steps did he come to be regarded by the 
Church as an apostle and as equal to the Twelve? Obviously he 
won his way by degrees. Saul does not fill the same place in the eyes 
of men as Paul. Obviously, also, there were for many years those 
who denied his right to be called an apostle ; and it is not necessary 
to suppose that these were in all cases bitter and fanatical opponents. 

“ Apostle” is one of a large class of words which, having origin- 
ally been no more than temporary appellatives or descriptions, 
begin in time to denote a fixed rank and authority. All titles 
belong to the same class—duke, count, minister, elder, bishop. 
What is true of one is true of all. They have come to be titles, 
and there are cases in which it is hard to decide whether they have 
as yet become definitely titles or not. 

The way in which the title apostle first came into being is given 
by Matthew (x. 5), Mark (vi. 36), and Luke (ix. 10). Jesus sent forth 
His twelve disciples, and thus they became His envoys, emis- 
saries, or missionaries, Matthew and Mark do not use the word 
apostle except on this occasion. John, in his Gospel, exhibits it 
only once, and then in the loose popular sense (xiii. 16). But in 
Luke’s Gospel it occurs several times, and in Acts it is the regular 
official designation of the Twelve. It was even thought necessary 
to maintain the exact number of the college by the election of 
Matthias. In fact, after the Resurrection, Envoy has become a 
definite title; it denotes no longer a temporary occupation, but a 
special office. The Twelve are no longer envoys, but The Envoys ; 
and there are neither more nor less than twelve, corresponding to 
the number of the tribes of Israel (Apoc. xxi. 14). We have here 
what we may call the official view. At the same time, the looser use 
of the word continued. There were those who “said that they were 
apostles” in the titular sense, though they were apostles only in the 
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occasional sense, and the author of the Apocalypse severcly blames 
this misuse of language (ii. 2). 

In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the earliest of his 
Epistles, written during his second journey, soon after his arrival in 
Corinth, St. Paul speaks of himself, Silvanus, and Timotheus, not 
in the address, but in the body of the Epistle (ii. 6), as “apostles of 
Christ.” Here, apparently, the word is still used in its general 
sense; we might substitute “ambassadors” for “apostles” without 
altering the meaning. Neither Silvanus nor Timothy is elsewhere 
called an apostle; and there are passages in which it is pretty 
clearly implied that ‘limothy was not one (2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 13 
2 Tim. iv. 5). In all his later Epistles, except Philippians and 
Philemon, St. Paul distinctly claims the style and title of apostle 
for himself in the address. He applies the title also to the Twelve, 
and probably, not quite certainly, to James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal. i. 19). Some think that he speaks of Andronicus and Junias 
(Rom. xvi. 7) as apostles, but the second name is more probab!y 
Junia, and the sense is uncertain. In Acts (xiv. 4, 14), Paul and 
Barnabas are called apostles after their commission by the Church of 
Antioch. At an earlier date, St. Luke distinguishes Barnabas (ix. 27), 
and, at a later date, in the account of the Council, both Barnabas and 
Paul from the apostles (Acts xv.). Nor does St. Paul himself ever 
expressly call Barnabas an apostle (not even in r Cor. ix. 6). Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the title apostle, in the full official sense, 
is not given in the New Testament to anyone except the Twelve. 

But in Galatians and Corinthians, St. Paul unmistakably claims 
the title, maintaining his right in the face of all opposition with 
great resolution and not a little warmth. In Galatians he uses 
of the Twelve language which, however measured, is certainly lan- 
guage of disparagement. ‘he Twelve are “those who seemed to 
be somewhat,” “those who seemed to be pillars” (ii. 6, 9); and in 
Corinthians there are even stronger expressions (oi tepAtay dardo- 
todo, YevSardoroAot, 2 Cor. xi. §, 13), Which, if they are not directly 
aimed at the Twelve, certainly glance very near them. In the later 
Epistles, though the old lion is still vexed by opposition (Phil. 
i. 15), the warmth has passed away; his position is adequate to 
his purpose, and there is no more necd of self-assertion. 

It seems clear that the period at which Galatians and Corin- 
thians were written marks a great change in the attitude of St. Paul. 
Then, for the first time, as he looked round on the success with 
which God had blessed his ministry, he felt the need of openly 
asserting his authority and thus consolidating his work. If we 
could pretend to fix.more precisely the date at which he first openly 
asserted his equality with the Twelve, we might place it at that 
moment when he ceased to baptize with his own hands (1 Cor. 
i. 14-16). St. Peter does not appear to have baptized anybody 
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(Acts x. 48), following in this the precedent set by our Lord Him- 
self (John iv. 2). It may be that one of the marks by which 
an apostle was distinguished from, for instance, the deacon (Acts 
viii. 38) was that the former did not personally administer the rite of 
baptism, and that by ceasing to do so St. Paul intended to declare 
his assumption of the apostolic dignity. 

We, who look back upon the history of St. Paul in the light of 
its glorious completion, and whose knowledge of the primitive 
Church is so largely derived from his writings, can hardly grasp the 
fact that, great as he was, there were other figures which in the eyes 
of the first Christians seemed even greater. They were not prolific 
writers ; probably they were not eloquent speakers ; very likely they 
were not what we should call profound thinkers or ready debaters. 
When St. Peter met Simon Magus, he did not argue with him, 
because he had neither the learning nor the logic for such an 
attempt. All he could find to say was, “Thy heart is not right 
in the sight of God” (Acts viii. 21). The Twelve, with the excep- 
tion of St. John, were not intellectual, and even St. John was not 
cultivated ; they found and wished for no biographer ; their names 
are written on the foundations of the New Jerusalem, but their 
portion has been oblivion, or, at best, a vague and impersonal 
respect among men. Yet the Lord meant them to be, and no 
doubt they were, the great builders of the Church. 

If we had lived in Corinth, if we had been taught to obey the 
Decree of the Council of Jerusalem, and to regard St. Peter with 
the greatest reverence,—and if then we had looked round upon that 
wild sea of spiritual anarchy—for this is not too strong a phrase for 
the condition of that unhappy Church,—what should we have 
thought? No good Christian could be blind to the nobleness of 
St. Paul’s character, or would seek to extenuate his magnificent 
services. But might we not have asked in much perplexity what 
precisely were the nature and the reach of his commission? He had 
“seen the Lord”; yet not in the same sense as the Twelve. And five 
hundred brethren at once had also seen the Lord without on that 
account claiming to be apostles. His visions, which are now 
recorded in Scripture, lay at that time between himself and God ; 
yet he was manifestly not working in perfect harmony with the 
‘Twelve, and he was not upon the Church roll. St. Paul’s conduct 
in this last respect was nobly disinterested ; yet it might be inter- 
preted as implying an unwillingness to come under control, and 
range himself frankly on the side of authority. We cannot imagine 
that all those Corinthians who called themselves followers of Peter 
or of Apollos, were simply dogging the footsteps of St. Paul with the 
malignant intention of making mischief. 

Even to fair-minded men the only positive credential that St. 
Paul could produce was the rich harvest that had followed his 
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labours, Upon this he himself falls back—“The scal of mine 
apostleship are ye in the Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 2). But this proof 
would have very different cogency at different times; it would be 
one thing at Tarsus, another at Antioch, another at Jerusalem, 
and another at Rome. It is certain that St. Paul’s claim to rank 
on an equality with the Twelve met at first with much opposition, 
down, at any rate, to the date of Corinthians ; it is probable that 
even the Twelve at the time of the Council regarded him with a 
certain uneasiness and coolness. Time alone could heal these feel- 
ings. It is possible that St. Paul was not gencrally regarded as an 
apostle, in the eminent sense of the word, till his imprisonment marked 
him out as the most conspicuous sufierer for the Name. Finally, 
his martyr death placed him once for all on his deserved pinnacle. 

Some conclusions of importance may be draw from this review. 
We have seen that in the earlier chapters of Acts, St. Peter is repre- 
sented as constantly on the move. He certainly spent some time 
in Antioch, most likely not very long after the Council. It is 
possible, even probable, that he had been in Corinth, and in Galatia 
he was well known, at any rate by repute. St. Paul had treated 
him with great rigour at Antioch, and was not on easy terms with 
him even at the date of Corinthians. There is no evidence that St. 
Peter ever retaliated. In 1 Peter St. Paul is not alluded to, and 
the personal relations of the two apostles do not assist us in fixing a 
date. In 2 Peter he is mentioned with affection and great respect, 
yet with a certain reserve. 

It is clear that there was a difference between St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which we may call little or great according to the point of 
view. It was little, because it turned not on dogma but on 
conduct ; it was great, because it was a party question. An attempt 
has been made in the foregoing pages to ascertain as exactly as 
possible what was its real nature, and the result appears to confirm 
in substance the conclusions arrived at in the last chapter from a 
comparison of the Petrine and Pauline Epistles. 


§ 8. THE DIASPORA, BABYLON, AND THE ELECT LADY, 


The First Epistle of St. Peter is directed to the elect, that is to 
say Christian, sojourners of the Diaspora, or Dispersion, in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Are we to take these 
district names in their official or in thcir popular sense? Four of 
them are names of Roman provinces, but Pontus is not; and all of 
them except Cappadocia mean one thing in the usage of the 
Roman government, another in the mouths of the people, who 
still remembcred the old kingdoms out of which the provinces had 
been carved. Let us see what the difference was. 
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Pontus was the ancient kingdom of Mithridates. The sea- 
coast of Paphlagonia, as far as a point a little east of the bay of 
Amisos, belonged in the first century a.p. to the province of 
Bithynia, which, according to Professor Ramsay (Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 15), was officially known as Bithynia Pontus. 
The rest of Paphlagonia was given to the province of Galatia, and 
the other regions of Pontus (Pontus Galaticus, Polemoniacus) as they 
fell into Roman possession were assigned in .p. 63 to Galatia, in 
A.D. 99 to Cappadocia. 

Galatia, another ancient kingdom, was formed into a province in 
B.c. 25. In the first century after Christ the province included a 
great part of Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Isauria; in A.D. 63 
it was enlarged by the addition of the Pontine districts already 
mentioned ; and from the time of Galba to that of Vespasian it 
embraced also Lycia and Pamphylia. ‘I'he province of Galatia, 
therefore, was very much wider than the country of the Galatae or 
Gallograeci from which it took its name. 

Cappadocia became a province in A.p. 17, and in the first 
century there appears to be no noteworthy difference between the 
name of the province and that of the old kingdom, though in a.p. 78 
the province was united to that of Galatia, continuing nevertheless 
to retain a separate administrative existence (Ramsay, C. &. £. p. 15). 

Asia was bequeathed to the Romans by its last sovereign, 
Attalus m1, in B.c. 133. The province included western Asia 
Minor as far as Bithynia on the north and Lycia on the south. 
Fastwards it included a large part of Phrygia, as far as the frontiers 
of the province of Galatia. The name Asia had also a popular use 
in which it embraced the coast lands of the Aegean, but not any 
part of Phrygia (Ramsay, C. &. £. p. 150). ‘The reader may 
consult with advantage the maps which he will find in Mr. 
Ramsay’s book, or in Mommsen, die Provinzen, vol. v. of his 
Roman History. See also Dr. Hort’s Excursus on The Provinces of 
Asia Minor included in St. Peter's Address; and Zahn, Linlettung. 

The question arises, then, whether the geographical names are 
to be taken in their stricter official or in their looser popular sense. 
On the first hypothesis, which is maintained by Professor Hort and 
Professor Ramsay, we are confronted by the fact that Pontus was 
never by itself a distinct province, and that the Pontine districts 
already referred to were not included in the province of Galatia till 
A.D. 63. On the second, Phrygia, the great central district of Asia 
Minor, might scem to be excluded ; and this can hardly be intended, 
for the bearer of the Epistle could not pass from Cappadocia to 
Asia without traversing Phrygia, where, as we know, there were 
many Christians (Acts xviii. 23). But the point is, for our present 
purpose, hardly worth debating, though it may he observed that 
Galatia, coming as it does between Pontus and Cappadocia, must 
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certainly include N.-W. Galatia. Whether St. Peter is thinking of 
the Roman provinces or of the ancient kingdoms, his list of names 
embraces the whole of Asia Minor except the south coast. Lycia, 
Pamphylia, the kingdom of Antiochus and Cilicia seem clearly to 
be omitted ; though, as has been observed, Lycia and Pamphylia 
belonged for a time and in a sense to the province of Galatia. 

We have here distinct evidence of a bold and extensive mission, 
larger in scale than any of the journeys of St. Paul. It was not a 
voyage of discovery or conquest, but belonged rather to the 
secondary stage of missionary enterprise. There were Christian 
communities scattered all over Asia Minor—we do not know how 
many, or at what intervals, or how large. Silvanus is to visit them 
all, in person or by deputy, and to send copies of the Epistle every- 
where. The object was to establish and confirm the Churches, to 
bring them into touch, consolidate, comfort them, and so pave the 
way for a further advance. For such a purpose no better Epistle 
could have been written, and it would be largely supplemented by 
word of mouth. 

Another question that has been much discussed is that arising 
from the order in which the countries are named. The list begins 
in a surprising way at Pontus, takes a circular sweep from left to 
right through Asia Minor, and ends where it began. Dr. Hort 
describes, with every appearance of probability, the route intended. 
It would run-from some Pontic seaport, through Galatia proper to 
Ancyra, thence to Cappadocian Caesarea. Here the traveller would 
strike the great highroad leading westward through Phrygia by way 
of Apamea and Laodicea to Ephesus in Asia. Hence another 
great route would take him northward past Smyrna and Pergamos 
to Cyzicus in Mysia on the shore of the Propontis, and from this 
town a short voyage would carry him to some Bithynian harbour. 
Or from Pergamos he might strike off to the east up the valley of 
the Caicus, and so reach Bithynia by land. The only difficulty 
lies in the fact that Pontus is selected as the point of departure. 
If St. Peter was writing from Babylon proper, it seems incredible 
that Pontus should have been the first region in Asia Minor to 
occur to his mind ; and even if he was writing from Rome, which is 
by far the more probable supposition, it is not easy to see why he 
did not direct his envoy to start from Ephesus. There must have 
been some good grounds for this peculiar arrangement. Dr. Hort 
thought that Silvanus may have found it more convenient to carry 
the Epistle from Rome by sea, and that circumstances unknown to 
us, the opportunity of a good ship or some other reason, may have 
induced him to go first to Sinope, on the Euxine coast. Another 
likely port would be Amisos, from which the merchandise of Central 
Asia was carried to Rome (Ramsay, C. &. EZ. p. 10). But the 
personal convenience of the envoy would hardly determine the 
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choice of route. There must have been some further Teason, 
though we can only guess what it was. But, if a great mission was 
in contemplation, the movement must have originated in some 
particular Church. The first mission of St. Paul was planned by the 
Church of Antioch, and it is permissible to think that the Holy 
Spirit may have put a similar purpose in the heart of the Pontic 
Christians, If so, they might very naturally apply to St. Peter for 
his sanction and guidance ; and, as the scheme was their own, the 
envoy would certainly go first to them. 

The Epistle clearly implies that there were Christian com- 
munities dotted all over Asia Minor. What would be their nature 
and composition? They are regarded as belonging to the Dia- 
spora, a word which in its proper sense denotes those Jews who for 
one reason or another were domiciled in foreign countries. They 
abounded in Asia Minor from an early date. Even in the fourth 
century before Christ, Aristotle had met there a Jew who was 
“ Hellenic, not in language only, but in soul.” Antiochus the Great 
settled two thousand Jewish families trom Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lonia in Phrygia and Lydia (Jos. Ant. xii. 3. 4). In B.c. 138 the 
Roman Senate wrote on behalf of the Jews to the kings of Per- 
gamos and Cappadocia (1 Macc. xv. 16-24). Agrippa in his letter 
to Caligula (Philo, Legatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 587) asserts 
that there were numerous Jewish settlements in Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
and the greater part of Asia as far as Bithynia and the recesses of 
Pontus. Petronius (iid. 33, Mangey, ii. 582) says that Jews 
abound in every city of Asia and Syria (see Schiirer, Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans, ii. 2. 221 8qq-)- 

It is possible that around these Asiatic Jewish communities the 
same state of things may have existed as in the Crimea. We have 
a number of inscriptions from Tanais (belonging probably (to the 
second or third century 4.p.), emanating from Greek religious 
societies, who worshipped exclusively the Most High God (@eds 
tyuoros). The authors describe themselves as “adopted brethren 
worshipping the Most High God” (ciorougrot ddAgot oeBdpevor 
@edv Syorov),—they must have been some kind of proselytes,—and 
as having given in their names to a presbyter (évypdyartes éavriiv 
ta dvdpara wept mperBirepov)—obviously for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Professor Schiirer thinks that they were not exactly Jewish 
proselytes, because the communities are distinctly Greek, and 
identify the Highest God with Zeus. It may be that we have 
in these inscriptions merely one of many symptoms of that inclina- 
tion to a kind of monotheism which we know to have existed among 
the heathen in imperial times; but as Judaism was strong in 
Panticapacum and Gorgippia, and had been so for a long time 
before, Schiirer considers that they are very possibly an indirect 
fruit of Jewish propaganda (Latyschev, Juscriptiones antiquae orae 
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septentrionalis Ponti Euxini graccae et latinae ; vol. ii, inscriptiones 
regni Bosporani, Petropoli, 1890; Schiirer in’ Zicoloyische Lilera- 
turseitung, No. 9, 1 Mai, 1897). 

If we may transfer these ideas from the “Crimea to Asia, and 
suppose them to have been current in the first century, we may 
imagine the Jews of the Diaspora and their proselytes to have 
been surrounded by a number of hybrid societies, who watched 
their ways and copied their belief and practice without definitely 
breaking loose from heathenism. Indeed, we know that “ prose- 
lyte” was a term of very loose application. The formal distinction 
between the proselyte of righteousness and the proselyte of the gate 
is later than apostolic times. But even in the first century the 
Jewish propaganda was active and widely spread. It desired to 
make of every convert a strict observer of the Law; but it con- 
tented itself with accepting from every man as much as he was 
willing to give. There were proselytes who were circumcised and 
obeyed the whole Law. Others kept the Sabbath, fasted on the 
appointed days, burned the Sabbath lights, and observed the 
precepts respecting clean and unclean meats (Josephus, Af/on. ii. 
39) Others, again, were united to the synagogue by a still looser 
tie. In Antioch the Jews persuaded a large number of Greeks to 
attend their religious services, and treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves (Josephus, de Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3). 
In this the synagogue resembled the church; the doors stood 
open, and heathen were not only permitted but encouraged to 
attend certain portions of the public worship. Thus every Jewish 
community became the nucleus of a large group of adherents, of 
whom some were converts in the strict sense of the word ; others, in 
various shades and degrees, were partial conformists, allies, interested 
spectators, well-wishers (see Schiirer, ii. 2. 305 sqq.). 

Some synagogues probably went over to Christianity in a body ; 
in other cases a part would secede, and this part would exhibit a 
vertical section of the parent group from top to bottom. It would 
include proper Jews, half Jews, and a number of persons who, 
though attracted by Judaism, had never definitely adopted its 
tenets or its practices, but hovered on its outskirts. There would 
be no difficulty about the Law. Anyone who chose still to observe 
it in its integrity could no doubt do so, just as anyone was at 
liberty to lead an ascetic life, provided that he did not interfere 
with the liberty of others. But even the proper Jews of the 
Diaspora were thought lax by the Pharisees of Jerusalem, and 
many of their converts and adherents never had professed to keep 
the whole body of the Mosaic ordinances, Baptism would readily 
take the place of that bath which was common in the case of 
proselytes; the Eucharist represented the Passover; the “blood 
which was sprinkled” for the proselyte was no longer necessary, 
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because all Christians have been sprinkled once for all with the 
blood of Christ (r Pet. i, 2), and the strict law of meats was 
replaced by the Jerusalem Decree (see Schiirer, ii 2. 319 sqq.). 
Hence (as has been already observed in § vi.) the Church 
appears to St. Peter as a continuous entity ; God’s purpose seems 
to have grown and widened without any breach of sequence, and 
all the titles, which in old times He bestowed upon the chosen 
people, have passed on in the natural course of things to the 
Christian brotherhood, just as in the history of our own race the 
name Englishman survived the absorption of Danes and Normans 
into the great national family. 

It hardly seems probable that many of the primitive Churches 
were exclusively Gentile, composed, that is to say, wholly of 
brethren who, up to the time of their conversion, had no know- 
ledge, direct or indirect, of the Old Testament. On the other 
hand, scarcely any can have been exclusively Jewish, excepting, 
perhaps, that of Jerusalem. In some large towns where Jews 
were numerous, there may have been for a time a double Church, 
as at Antioch. But it is not at all likely that this often happened, 
or that it long endured when it did happen. Generally speaking, 
we must ask not whether a Church was Jewish or Gentile, but what 
proportion the Jews, with their proselytes and allies, bore to the 
Test of the congregation, or, in other words, who set the tone of the 
new religious life at the outset. Even in this shape we cannot 
answer the question with any great degree of precision. 

At what date may we suppose Christianity to have first gained 
a footing in the regions addressed by St, Peter? It is not easy to 
say. We know from Pliny’s despatch to Trajan that there were 
many Christians at Amisos, in the extreme north of Asia Minor, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, about a.p. 87. But long before this, 
on the day of Pentecost, we read that among St. Peter’s audience 
were people from Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia (Acts ii. 9, 10). St. Luke can hardly have given this list 
of countries without an ulterior reason; it is probable that he knew 
the work of evangelisation to have begun immediately afterwards in 
all of them. At any rate, among the three thousand souls who 
received baptism at the time of that great outpouring of the Spirit, 
there must have been many whe went home and preached their 
new faith. Very much good work must have been done by obscure 
missionaries of whom we have no t cord at all. By unknown hands 
Christianity had been planted in Rome before a.p. 58, and no 
reason can be given why it should not have taken root in Pontus 
quite as early. Even in N.-W. Galatia, though the region may very 
possibly not have been visited by St. Paul himself, there would be 
no lack of voices to spread the good tidings. Pilgrims, chapmen, 
and traders of all kinds, soldiets, subordinate officials, played a part 
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in the dissemination of the gospel, and there was probably no 
corner of the empire where Christianity had not been heard of 
within a very few years. 

It has been thought surprising that St. Peter should address his 
Epistle to Churches connected, in part at any rate, with the name 
of St. Paul. But we must consider in the first place how small a 
portion of Asia Minor was visited by St. Paul. In Lycia, Caria, 
Mysia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia he never set foot. Of 
Galatia and Phrygia, if Mr. Ramsay is right, he touched but the 
southern fringe ; and, if Mr. Ramsay is wrong, we do not know at 
all what was the extent of his voyagings. In Asia, of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the Apocalypse, Ephesus alone is known to 
have enjoyed his presence, though he wrote to Laodicea. We do 
not hear of his working at Miletus, and at Troas he stayed but 
seven days. There are, indeed, large gaps in our information about 
St. Paul. We do not know by what road he travelled from Syria 
to Ephesus at the end of his second journey (Acts xviii. 18, 19), 
or how much is covered by such expressions as “ the upper coasts,” 
or “all they which dwelt in Asia” (Acts xix. 1, 10). Yet much 
must have been left for other hands to do; and there is no reason 
for supposing that it was undertaken exclusively by personal 
adherents of St. Paul, or that the communities were of a specially 
Pauline type. Indeed, even Ephesus was governed, as we know, 
by presbyters ; but we could not affirm this fact with confidence of 
Thessalonica or of Corinth. 

And here may be expressed a suspicion that there is more in a 
conjecture of Weiss than has generally been allowed. Why was 
St. Paul forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia 
and Bithynia on his second expedition? (Acts xvi. 6, 7). The Holy 
Ghost is Wisdom, and there must have been some reason for this 
prohibition. It may have been merely that the providence of God 
was calling St. Paul onwards, to carry the war straight into the 
encmy's country, and advance boldly upon his western strongholds. 
But it may also have been, as Weiss thinks, that other preachers 
were already at work in the forbidden regions, and that it was 
neither necessary nor desirable that St. Paul should direct his 
energies thitherwards. The apostle passed by Mysia, where not 
long afterwards, if the earlier date of the Apocalypse is correct, we 
find the Church of Pergamos. It may have been in process of 
formation at this very time. Nay, if conjecture be permissible, we 
might venture a step further. Even on his first journey, St. Paul 
huriied through Pamphylia without stopping, and did not preach 
in the country, except once at Perga, on his return (Acts xiv. 25), 
though Pamphylians had been present in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, and the ground was therefore to some extent prepared 
for the seed. Again, it was immediately after entering Pamphylia 
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that Mark parted from St. Paul. The two facts, the hasty advance 
and the return of St. Mark, may possibly be connected, and, if they 
are, we must ask what explanation will fit them both. Considera- 
tions of health might conceivably, as Mr. Ramsay urges, determine 
the apostle to press on and leave Pamphylia unworked ; but this 
reason, which might have been expressed in two words, is not given 
by St. Luke, and still we are left to wonder why Mark went back, 
why Paul resented his conduct, and why Barnabas excused it. It 
is possible to suppose that evangelists were already at work in 
Pamphylia; that Mark did not think it desirable to interfere with 
them ; that, being a young man, he pressed his opinion in a manner 
that might give offence; that Barnabas agrecd with Mark in sub- 
stance though not in expression, and that Paul yielded and moved 
on to Antioch without delay. 

Upon the whole, it seems tolerably certain, not only that 
Christianity advanced with great rapidity in Asia Minor, but that 
there were many Churches which were not founded by the direct 
personal initiative of St. Paul. It is clear also that the apostle’s 
hold upon Asiatic Christianity was neither deep nor lasting. At the 
time when he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy (i. 15), all the 
Churches of Asia—the province of Asia—had turned away from 
him, though he had still a footing in Ephesus, where Onesiphorus 
remained true. ‘There may have been signs of defection in Galatia 
also, whither Crescens is despatched (iv. 10). Yet this cannot have 
been the precise date of 1 Peter, because Mark was in Asia, not in 
Rome, and was in close personal relations with St. Paul (iv. 11). 
What conclusions are we to draw? We can but grope our way 
through the dim light. There were probably at a very early date 
Churches dotted all over Asia Minor. Some of them were Pauline, 
some were of another type, which we may loosely call Petrine, 
There was agitation among them, and some passed from the one 
side to the other. To our modern eyes the difference between the 
Mystic and the Disciplinarian seems very great, because it has been 
embittered by the fierce controversies of the last five centuries. 
To St. Paul also it seemed very great. Law, in his eyes, was 
incompatible with mystic freedom, and he united in a very high 
degree speculative keenness and masterful enthusiasm. But did 
it seem equally great to the other apostles, or even to St. Paul’s 
own attached followers? The difference as yet existed only in 
germ ; its consequences had not developed themselves. Can we 
not imagine that Mark or Silvanus may have been equally ready 
to take their orders either from St. Peter or from St. Paul. 

Is there any real reason why, if the Pontic Christians had 
planned a great mission or visitation of the Churches, St, Peter 
should not have been asked to write a circular letter which should 
give an authoritative basis to the enterprise? or why Silvanus, if 
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he was not at the time in actual personal attendance upon St. Paul, 
should not have been the envoy? or why St. Mark, if he was at 
the time with St. Peter, should not have been mentioned affec- 
tionately in the Epistle? 

Whence was St. Peter writing, and what is the exact place which 
he calls Babylon? Three answers have been given to this question ; 
for we may leave Joppa and Jerusalem on one side, though Loth 
towns have found advocates. Down to the Reformation, Babylon 
was generally understood as here signifying Rome. Since that date 
many commentators, following the lead of Erasmus and Calvin, 
have argued that the name must be taken in its natural sense, and 
that the Assyrian Babylon is intended. Others again, notably 
Bishop Pearson, have advocated the claims of the Egyptian 
Babylon or Old Cairo. We may consider these three views in 
the reverse order. 

Strabo the geographer, who was writing as late as a.D. 18, tells 
us (xvii. p. 807) that the Egyptian Babylon is a strong fortress, 
founded with the permission of the Pharaoh of the time by certain 
refugees from the Assyrian Babylon. “At present,” he adds, “it is 
the camp of one of the three corps which form the garrison of 
Egypt.” Near it, or round it, grew up a town which is of consider- 
able interest in the history of the Coptic Church, of the Arab 
invasion, and of the Crusades. But in the first century it appears 
to have been merely a great military station, the last place where 
we should expect to find St. Peter and his friends (see A. J. Butler, 
The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt ; Evetts, The Churches and 
Monasteries of Egypt; Amélineau, La Gtographie de ? Egypte). 

According to the letter of Agrippa to the Emperor Caius (in 
Philo, Legatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 588), there were at that 
date many Jews in Babylon of Assyria. Persons from this region 
had been present in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and it is 
possible that evangelists were at work there not long afterwards. 
But towards the end of the reign of Caius great disasters fell upon 
the Babylonian Jews. Many were massacred; many fled to 
Seleucia and thence to Ctesiphon (Josephus, Anz. xviii. 9). If St. 
Peter ever went to the East, it is rather in the last-named city than 
in Babylon that we should expect to find him. Again, tradition 
associates with Parthia the name, not of Peter, but of Thomas, and 
considerable weight may be attached to this fact. Besides, the 
regions beyond Euphrates lay in another world. It is hardly 
credible that one and the same person should have taken an active 
part in evangelising the far Orient, and yet have kept up a close 
connexion with Greck-speaking communities in Asia Minor. The 
earliest Syriac tradition connccts St. Peter with Rome, and does not 
mention Babylon (Dr. Chase, article on Peter, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible), Nor have we the least reason for supposing that 
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Mark and Silvanus ever visited Assyria; indeed, all the probabili- 
ties are heavily against it. 

There remains only the third explanation, that by Babylon St. 
Peter means Rome. Down to the time of the Reformation this 
view was universal. It was rejected by the Reformed divines, partly, 
perhaps, because it appeared to favour the Papal claims. But 
among modern commentators it is still the predominant opinion. 

That Rome was commonly spoken of as Babylon by Jewish 
writers of an apocalyptic tinge is beyond question. No one doubts 
what is meant by Babylon in the Book of the Apocalypse. There 
is, indeed, some difficulty in ascertaining the precise date at which 
this metaphor came into vogue. 

Bishop Lightfoot (S¢. Clement of Rome, vol. ii. P. 492) refers toa 
passage in the Stbyliine Oracles §; 158): xal pdrcte wovrov Babiv 
airjy t¢ BoBvAdve, “Iradas yaiay & fs elvexa wodAol ddovto “EBpatwv 
dp murrot kai vads dAnOys. But these particular lines in which there 
is a reference to the destruction of the temple must have been written 
after the time of Vespasian. The same observation will apply to 
a passage in the Apocalypse of Baruch (xi. 1, ed. R. H. Charles, 
1896), “Moreover, I, Baruch, say this against thee, Babylon: If thou 
hadst prospered and Zion had dwelt in her glory, it would have been 
a great grief to us that thou shouldest be equal to Zion. But now, 
lo, the grief is infinite, and the lamentation measureless, for, lo, thou 
art prospered and Zion desolate.” This passage also Mr. Charles, 
the learned editor, assigns to a date after a.D. 70 and before A.D. go. 
It is obvious that the sack of Jerusalem would bring the name 
of Vespasian into close proximity to that of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
suggest at once the parallel between Rome and Babylon. But 
there is no reason why this comparison should not have been 
vividly present to the minds both of Jews and Christians long 
before the final catastrophe. In the Apocalypse, which was most 
probably written before the fall of Jerusalem, Rome is Babylon, 
not because she has destroyed the Holy City, but because she is 
the mother of harlots and abominations, drunken with the blood of 
the saints (xvii. 5, 6). Such metaphors, or applications of prophecy, 
seem to have been not uncommon among the first Christians ; and 
even Jerusalem, “the great city where our Lord was crucified,” was 
spoken of “spiritually” as Sodom or Egypt (Apoc. xi. 8). St. Paul 
had called the Holy City “Sinai” (Gal. iv. 25). Such turns of 
speech are very natural, and present little or no difficulty. ‘The 
moment a pious Jew set his foot in the Transtiberine Ghetto, and 
saw with his own eyes the splendour and the vices of the capital, or 
heard of the influence of the “Chaldaean” astrologers, or of the 
blasphemous follies of Caligula, he might very well bethink him of 
Isaiah, and say to himself, “ Surely this is Babylon, not Rome.” 

It has been urged that to use such a metaphor in the actual 
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dating of an official letter might cause uncertainty and confusion. 
But there is little force in this objection. The letter did not drop 
from the sky, nor even go through the post. It was carried by 
Silvanus, who had come from the place, whatever it was, where the 
author was residing. It is quite possible that there is another 
metaphor in the same verse (rt Pet. v. 13). For, although the 
Sinaitic MS. and other ancient authorities insert the word éxxAyoia 
before owexdexr#, we may maintain with confidence that the right 
translation of what St. Peter wrote is not “ the fellow-elect Church,” 
but “the fellow-elect Lady in Babylon greetcth you.” But this, 
again, may be a metaphor, for many hold with Bishop Lightfoot 
that we must see in the phrase a personification of the Church in 
which the apostle was resident at the time. Bishop Lightfoot 
compares the (probably not parallel) use of xvpia, 2 John i. 5; see 
Clement of . Rome, ii. 491 ; we may add the Lady of Hermas, 

But it is not necessary to treat the lady also as a figure of 
speech. The sister-wife whom St. Peter led about with him must 
have been a well-known and well-loved personage in many places. 
Clement of Alexandria had heard that she died a martyr death 
before her husband (from. vii. 11. 63). There is no reason for 
doubting his story ; and, if it is true, it implies that she had been 
not only the companion, but the active assistant of her husband. 
She was one of the heroines of the primitive Church, and would 
hold a far higher position in the eyes of men than Phoebe, or 
Priscilla, or Euodia, or Syntyche, or those other good women who 
laboured with St. Paul. She may very well have desired to add a 
brief message of Christian affection to her great husband’s Epistle. 
Peter, again, was not only a husband but a father (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ui. 6. 52; Eus. H. E. iii, 30. 1); he never mentions 
divorce; he does not appear to have attached any merit to 
celibacy ; he seems to have been a typical Hebrew, who looked 
upon married life as the best, happiest, and most blessed condition ; 
the Lord Jesus had deigned to visit his wife, and had been good to 
his wife’s mother. He would speak of his wife, as Synesius in a 
later age spoke of his, with affection that was not ashamed, and 
knew no reason why it should be ashamed, of expressing itself. 

If we take the word “lady” in a metaphorical sense, we are 
probably sacrificing to mere prudery a noble and distinctive feature 
of St. Peter’s character, and losing a touch of nature which speaks 
strongly in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. “ My wife and 
my son Marcus, two persons who are very near and dear to me, 
join in my greeting to you”—this is surely what St. Peter means. 
We must add that the word “lady” is not found in the Greek text. 
Kvpia may, indeed, be used in a figure of the Church, but what 
St. Peter actually says is “she who is fellow-elect” We may 
supply yuvj, if we please, and even more easily than xupia, Thus, 
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even if «vpfa in 2 John meant a Church, the case would not be 
parallel. T'vvj could hardly be used in a metaphorical sense. 

Nothing has been said in the foregoing paragraphs as to the 
authenticity of the address and concluding verses of the Epistle 
which has lately been impugned by Professor Harnack (Chronologie, 
Pp. 451 sqq.). A few words on the subject will not be inappropriate 
here. 


Dr. Harnack thinks that the Epistle does not profess to be the 
work of a personal disciple of Jesus, wdprus in v. 1 meaning, not 
an apostle, but merely one who has suffered after the pattern of 
Christ; that it is so saturated with Pauline ideas that it might 
conceivably have been written by St. Paul himself; that it displays 
no personal acquaintance with the life of Jesus, and hardly a trace 
of any knowledge of the gospel; that it describes the state of the 
Church and its afflictions in such a manner that the date may be 
fixed between 83 and 93, but possibly as early as 73 or 63 A.D.; 
that it is the production of some distinguished teacher and con- 
fessor ; that it was known to Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Papias, 
and the author of the so-called Second Epistle of Clement, but 
not under the name of Peter; that Babylon means possibly Rome, 
but more probably Jerusalem ; that it floated about in an anony- 
mous condition, till between A.D. 150 and 170 it was seized upon 
by the writer who forged the Second Epistle of Peter and furnished 
with a head- and tail-piece. 

Dr. Harnack admits that the general state of things described 
in the Epistle is such that the date might be fixed without absurdity 
as early as A.D. 63, before the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, 
and within the lifetime of St. Peter. But he maintains that it 
cannot be the work of St. Peter himself, because of its Paulinism, 
of its impersonality, and of the vagueness of its references to the 
Gospels. Hence it becomes necessary @ priori to regard the 
address and subscription as forged; but Dr. Harnack also finds 
these passages full of difficulty. 

As to the general character of the Epistle, much has already 
been said in the course of this Introduction, and more will be 
added in the Notes. Paulinism is not to be found in the Epistle, 
except in that sense in which Paulinism is identical with Chris- 
tianity ; the Gospel allusions are more numerous than Dr, Harnack 
is disposed to admit; in a circular letter, written at a very early 
date, there was neither room nor occasion for precise quotation or 
detailed information ; and for the note of personality, we should 
look naturally to the beginning and end, which the hypothesis 
requires us to regard as spurious. There are difficulties and 
obscurities, no doubt, but the worst conceivable method of hand- 
ling them is to regard them as traces of interpolation or forgery. 
The forger’s object is to make things as clear and natural as 
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possible ; why, then, should anyone, writing as late as A.D. 160, with 
the Pauline Epistles, if not the Book of Acts, before him, have 
pitched upon Silvanus and Mark, of all people in the world, as 
likely to be in attendance upon St. Peter? The mention of these 
two names causes great perplexity in modern times, and certainly 
could not have caused less in ancient. Further, it is not easy, 
though it is not impossible, to suppose that some unscrupulous 
person first concocted an epistle in the name of Peter, and then 
seized upon a well-known but anonymous ancient document, and 
affixed to it the name of Peter, in order to give some sort of support 
to his own fabrication. If 2 Peter is to be regarded as a forgery, it 
is much more likely that what happened was just the reverse ; that 
the forger found 1 Peter in existence as we have it, and used it, 
address, subscription and all, as a pattern for his own concoction. 
But, indeed, forgery is even a more dangerous word than interpola- 
tion. It is our bounden moral duty to require cogent evidence 
before we charge one who is presumably an honest and sensible 
man with deliberate falsification. For that harmless masquerading 
which we find later on in the Judicium Petri, the Clementine 
Homilies, the Constitutions of the Apostles, or Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, is in the present instance quite out of the question. 

In style, the address and subscription are indistinguishable from 
the body of the Epistle. The language of the address (S:acropd, 
maperiBqyot, dyarpos, traxoy, pavrcpds) paves the way with great 
propriety for the admonitions which follow, and contains a sort of 
abstract or Premonition of all that was in the writers mind. St. 
Clement of Rome, writing about 4.D. 95, not only makes use of 
the body of the Epistle, but moulds his own address very closely 
on the address of the Epistle (xdpis tpiv xal eipijvy dad mavtoxpdropos 
cod Sd “Invod Xpurrod wAnOvvGecy: see Lightfoot’s note). Dr. Har- 
nack’s view involves the extremely improbable supposition that this 
form of address was the invention of Clement; that at a somewhat 
later date it was loosely imitated by Jude ; that half a century after- 
wards the forger of 2 Peter, writing with both Clement and Jude 
before him, copied more accurately the Clementine address, and 
prefixed it not only to his own concoction, but to an ancient Epistle 
which he found floating about without a name. It is true that St. 
Clement does not quote St. Peter by name, but it is equally true 
that though, according to Dr. Harnack’s /ndex Locorum, he quotes 
or alludes to twenty-two of the New Testament documents, he no- 
where gives the name of his authority. Yet, though he quotes St. 
Paul without naming him, he knew quite well that St. Paul was the 
author of the Epistles from which he quotes (xlvii. 1, dvaAdBere riv 
tmoatohiy Tob paxapiov TavAov rod daorrdov), and we may con- 
fidently infer that he had the same knowledge in the case of St. Peter. 

There is therefore some internal and strong external evidence in 
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favour of the authenticity of the address. But if the address is 
genuine, no one will care to dispute the genuineness of the subscrip- 
tion. The difficulties involved in the latter passage are not of a 
kind that can be regarded as insuperable. 

For the later evidence on the subject of St. Peter’s sojourn in 
Rome, the reader may consult the article by Dr. Chase, who has 
marshalled all the statements with great care and lucidity. There 
also will be found references to the literature of the question. The 
only addition which I can make to Dr. Chase’s quotations is one 
from Clement of Alexandria, taken from a note in the Codex 
Marcianus (text in Zahn, Forschungen, iti. 70): “Petrus et Paulus 
Romae sepulti sunt . . . Clemens in quinto libro hypotyposeon id 
est informationum.” Zahn expresses a doubt whether this state- 
ment is really derived from Clement, but gives no reason. It may 
very well well be genuine. The fifth book of the Hypotyposes certainly 
contained information about the apostles, as we know from Eus. 
ZT. Eu i 12. 


§ 9. MARK AND SILVANUS, 


When St. —_ despatched his Epistle, Mark and Silvanus were 
in his compan: 

Mark is called by St. Paul (Col. iv. 10) the cousin of Barnabas. 
We may therefore with confidence identify him with the John Mark 
of whom we read in Acts (xii. 12). It can hardly be doubted that 
this is the same Mark who was with St. Peter. 

Mark was the son of a woman named Mary, who lived in 
Jerusalem, and whose house was a meeting-place for the brethren. 
Like his cousin Barnabas, he was probably a Levite. St. Peter was 
well acquainted with Mark’s mother, for it was to her house that he 
turned his steps on his deliverance from prison, He knew Mark, 
therefore, before St. Paul did; and when he calls him his son, he 
may mean that he induced Mark to accept baptism, or at any rate 
was instrumental in bringing him to Christ. But the term may 
denote nothing more than close and affectionate familiarity. 

Barnabas and Saul took John Mark with them on what is 
known as the First Mission Journey (Acts xii, 25), as their 
“ minister” (Srypérys, Acts xiii 5. E has here cis Siaxoviay, 
evidently wishing to get rid of an ambiguous word). It is not 
quite clear what we are to understand by the word “minister.” 
Sometimes, but rarely, it means “a minister of the word ” (so Luke 
i. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 1; Acts xxvi. 16: in this last passage it is applied 
by Jesus to St. Paul), but more commonly it is used in the New 
Testament of menials or subordinate officers of an inferior class, 
Possibly Mark went as personal attendant on the apostles, as their 
courier or dragoman; but for this purpose they would naturally 
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select a fellow-believer who had a gift of exposition, and could help 
in other ways, besides ministering to their comfort, arranging routes, 
and managing business generally. With Barnabas and Saul, Mark 
traversed Cyprus—a country which may have been known to him, 
for it was the native land of Barnabas. But at Perga in Pamphylia 
“John departing from them returned to Jerusalem” (Acts xiii. 13). 
Paul resented his conduct, and when Barnabas proposed to take 
John Mark with them on their second journey (Acts xv. 37), 
objected so strongly that there was a sharp contention between him 
and Barnabas. Finally, the two great friends departed asunder, 
Paul taking for his companion the prophet Silas, while Barnabas 
went with Mark to Cyprus. 

Two questions suggest themselves here. The first is, What was 
the age of Mark at this time? A worthless tradition, which is 
directly contradicted by the Elder of Papias (Eus. 2. £. iii. 39. 15), 
represents him as having becn one of the Seventy. Some com- 
mentators in recent times have identified him with the young man 
mentioned in his Gospel (Mark xiv. 51). ‘This, again, is somewhat 
unsubstantial conjecture. But the word “minister” seems to imply 
that he was a novice to mission work, and that he was a young man. 
Though he was cousin, not “sister's son,” of Barnabas, he may 
have been many years younger than that apostolic man. 

Again, why did he leave the apostles so abruptly? St. Luke 
makes no comment, and we are thrown back on hypothesis. Yet 
it is clear that the breach was not between Mark and Barnabas, but 
between Mark and Paul. Barnabas defended him with great 
warmth. The reason for Mark’s departure, theréfore, can hardly 
have been that his courage failed, or that his health broke down, or 
that he proved incompetent for his office. But if these causes are 
inadequate, what can we suppose but that there was some difference 
of opinion between Paul and Mark which Paul regarded as un- 
fitting him for the purpose in hand, while Barnabas, who inclined 
to the party of Peter (Gal. ii. 13), did not. It is not easy to suppose 
that Barnabas, however strong his family affection may have been, 
would have selected again for his helpmate one who could not be 
trusted on an emergency. Nor would Mark himself have been 
willing to renew an adventure of which he knew that he was 
incapable. He ended by going with Barnabas to Cyprus, where 
possibly the dangers were less ; but he appears to have been quite 
willing to plunge into Asia Minor, though he must have heard all 
about the sufferings of the previous expedition. Nor is it easy 
to suppose that St. Paul would have still becn embittered by a 
failure of courage of which Mark had so evidently repented. It 
seems far more likely that Mark had taken alarm at St. Paul’s 
views ; that during the interval, probably under the persuasion of 
Barnabas, he had come to regard the difference as unimportant ; 
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and that St. Paul felt rightly, though with some sense of personal 
vexation, that, however slight the grounds of disagreement might 
look to others, they would prevent him from working successfully 
with one who was disposed to criticise and disapprove. Some 
slight confirmation of this view may be found in the fact that the 
companion chosen by St. Paul was Silas, a prophet, and in the 
previous connexion between Mark and St. Peter. Mark is not 
again mentioned in the Book of Acts. 

At a later date, when the apostle’s own views were much milder 
and more tolerant than they had been, we find Mark with St. Paul 
in Rome (Col. iv. 10), and contemplating a journey to Colossae. 
Possibly he was not personally known to the Colossians, for the 
apostle adds, “if he come unto you, receive him.” It may be that 
St. Paul is here giving Mark an introduction, but we should hardly 
be justified in pressing this sense upon the words. At a later 
date (2 Tim. iv. 11) Mark was somewhere in Asia Minor, and 
Timothy is desired to bring him to Rome; for, says the apostle, 
“he is useful to me for ministry” (edxpyoros els dtaxoviay). And in 
the Epistle to Philemon (24) we find him in Rome with Epaphras, 
Aristarchus, Demas, and Lucas, the fellow-labourers of St. Paul. 
But we do not know when or how St. Mark first set foot in the 
capital. 

Pancient tradition connected St. Mark very closely with St. Peter. 
Papias stated, on the authority of the Elder (Eus. H. £. iii. 39. 15), 
that Mark had never been a follower of the Lord Himself, but had 
served Peter as interpreter, and that his Gospel represents the 
occasional discourses of St. Peter, which Mark reproduced accurately 
from memory. The Elder, as reported by Papias, does not actually 
mention Rome, and does not say expressly that the Gospel was 
composed after Peter's death, though this is probably implied in 
his statement that Mark wrote from memory. 

Irenaeus, after telling us (iii, 1. 1) that Matthew wrote while 
Peter and Paul were preaching the gospel in Rome and founding 
the Church, proceeds, “ After their death (éo30v) Mark also, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
substance of Peter’s preaching.” Clement of Alexandria (in Eus. 
H. E. ii. 15) affirms that Mark wrote his Gospel to satisfy the 
importunities of the brethren, and without the apostle’s knowledge, 
before the death of Peter, and submitted it when complete to the 
apostle’s judgment. Origen (Lomm. vol. iii. p. 13 Eus. H. 2. vi. 
25. 5) says that Mark wrote as Peter dictated to him (ds [érpos 
igyyjoato airé). These four accounts, while they differ in details 
and may be independent, agree in bringing Mark into close per- 
sonal relations with Peter. Not one of them says in so many 
words that his Gospel was written in Rome, but the language of 
Irenaeus seems clearly to imply this, and it was probably the belief 
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of the other three also. Clement certainly thought that the First 
Epistle of Peter was written from Rome. 

Tradition also taught that, after publishing his Gospel, Mark 
went to Egypt, there preached the faith, and became first Bishop 
of Alexandria (Eus. 4. £. ii. 16. 1; Epiph. Haer. li. 6; Jerome, 
de Vir. Ii, 8). Here in later days his tomb was shown in the 
great church of Baucalis, which stood near the harbour. There 
was, however, an ancient opinion, which has been preserved in the 
heterodox Clementine Homilies (i. 8), that the Church of Egypt 
owed its origin to Barnabas, not to Mark. 

The Silvanus of Peter has been generally identified with the 
Silas of Acts, the Silvanus of the Pauline Epistles. Like St. Paul, 
he was a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37, 38). A foreign burgess 
would have a Roman name borrowed from the personage from 
whom he or his ancestor had received the franchise. Silvanus is 
a well-known cognomen borne by many distinguished families, the 
Ceionii, Granii, Pomponii, and others. See Hoole, Zhe Classical 
Element in the N.T., p. 61. 

In Orelli there is a long inscription (No. 750) in honour of Ti. 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, who was consul suffect in A.D. 45. He 
was a meritorious officer, who stood high in the favour of Ves- 
pasian, and had been proconsul of Asia, as Wilmanns thinks, just 
before or just after Silanus, who held the same office in a.p. 54. 
M. Plautius Silvanus (Orelli, No. 622) was consul in B.c. 2, and re- 
ceived the triumphal ornaments for service in Illyricum. L. Flavius 
Silvanus (Wilmanns, Jnscriptiones Latinae, No. 285) was consul in 
A.D. 81. 

The name Silvanus was also borne by persons of lower station, 
freedmen or dependants of the great houses. Thus (Orelli, No. 695) 
we find a funeral inscription to Silvania Maria, which is dated 
duobus Geminis; this, according to Tertullian, was the year of our 
Lord’s crucifixion. Another epitaph (C. Z Z. vol. vi. No. 4073) in 
the columbarium of the servants of Livia Augusta runs thus: 


M. Livivs. Sitvanys. Decvr. THYMELE. SILVANT. 


This Silvanus was decurion, or head, of one of the numerous 
bodies of officials or servants in the Impcrial houschold. Thy- 
mele was probably his wife. ‘Again (ibid. No. 4316) we read: 
A, SILVANIO. 

The name Silvanus or Silvanius was not uncommonly borne by 
persons of the same class to which we may suppose the companion 
of the apostles to have belonged ; and from the name Mar.a, which 
in one instance we find associated with it, we many infer that some 
of them were of Jewish parentage. It is particularty interesting to 
find a Silvanus actually employed in the family of the Caesars. 
Here we may possibly discern one of the little links by which 
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Christianity attached itself from the very first to the Imperial court. 
Our Silvanus had certainly namesakes, possibly relatives, among 
that vast body of servants, clerks, readers, physicians, librarians, 
civil and domestic officials, who surrounded the emperor and 
served him in all sorts of capacities, from that of cook to some- 
thing very like what we should call a Secretary of State. And it is 
in no way surprising to find him in Rome. 

There can be little doubt that the Silas of Acts is the Silvanus 
of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles, but the relation between his 
two names is not quite clear. The vulgar abbreviation of Silvanus 
would naturally be XAfdas or ScAovas. Hence it has been main- 
tained that the real name of this apostolic man was the Aramaic 
Sili, which by the addition of a common Greek termination be- 
comes Silas ; and that Silvanus is not a lengthened form of Silas, but 
a Gentile by-name adopted merely because it was similar in sound 
to the original (compare Joshua, Jason. See Zahn, Zinieitung, i. 
p. 23; Deissmann, Bidelstudien, p. 184). If this view is correct, 
the name of Silvanus ceases to have any particular meaning. But 
Zahn does not quite solve the problem. If Silvanus is equivalent 
to Silvas, not to Silas, why, we may ask, did Silas call himself 
Silvanus and not rather Silanus? The same difficulty recurs in 
either case. Again, though Silvas is actually used for Silvanus 
(Zahn cites a @Aaovtos XABas from Josephus, Bell, Jud. vii. 8. 1), 
it is not safe to assert that the same rule was always observed. In 
these vulgar abbreviations the final -as represents a large variety of 
terminations ; thus we have Hermas for Hermogenes, Epaphras for 
Epaphroditus, Nymphas for Nymphodorus, and so on. Popular 
usage follows very loose rules, as we know from the analogy of 
English pet names. Finally, there is the probability that Silas and 
Silvanus only accidentally resemble one another, that the first was 
the name given to the man by his Hebrew parents, the second his 
name as a Roman burgess and client of a noble Roman house. 
We are left to make the same choice of alternatives in the case of 
a more famous pair of names, Saul and Paul. 

It is probable then that Silvanus or one of his ancestors had 
been manumitted by one or other of the Roman Silvani. He 
appears first as one of the leading men among the brethren at 
Jerusalem, and was one of the delegates appointed to carry to 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia the Decree of the Council. He must, 
therefore, have been heartily in accord with the substance of the 
Decree. He was a prophet, meeting St. Paul on this side, and at 
Antioch he exhorted the brethren, probably the Gentile brethren, 
with many words and confirmed them. From Antioch he appears 
to have returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 34 is to be omitted), but 
shortly afterwards he was chosen by St. Paul to accompany him on 
his Second Mission Journey. We hear of him for the last time in 
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the Book of Acts at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5 ; compare 2 Cor. i. 19), 
where again, as at Antioch, he appears as a preacher. Silvanus 
also, like Mark, dwelt at first in Jerusalem, and must have been 
well known to St. Peter before he became acquainted with St. Paul. 

This account of Mark and Silvanus enables us to fix with cer- 
tainty a prior limit of date for the First Epistle of St. Peter. Mark 
was probably a novice when first we read of him, and attended 
St. Paul on the First Journey. Silvanus went with the apostle on 
the Second. Hence 1 Peter cannot possibly have been written 
before the end of the Second Journey. The date of the apostle’s 
fourth visit to Jerusalem, with which this journey terminated (Acts 
xviii. 22), is very variously computed from A.D. 49 (Bengel) or A.D. 
51 (Schrader) or a.p. 52 (Turner) to a.D. 56 (Eichhorn and Ideler). 
The date most in favour is a.p. 54. (See the table in Farrar’s Life of 
St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 624.) But all calculations of time for the Book 
of Acts are inferential, and this is probably some few years too late. 

As to the posterior limit of date, there is not the same certainty. 
Reasons have been assigned in a previous section for believing that 
the Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian per- 
secution in A.D. 64, but many eminent authorities dispute this 
conclusion, 

Are there any other considerations that will enable us to come 
to a more definite result? 

It has been thought that Mark and Silvanus could not possibly 
have been in Rome, and in attendance on St. Peter, till after the 
death of St. Paul. But, in the first place, there is no reason for 
supposing that St. Peter outlived St. Paul by any considerable 
length of time. Dionysius of Corinth, our earliest authority (Jerome, 
de Vir. Ill. 27, places him under M. Aurelius and Commodus), 
says that the apostles perished “about the same time” (xara rév 
airéy xatpév, Eus, H. £. ii. 25. 8; Routh, vol. i. p. 180); and the 
natural inference from these words is, that though the apostles may 
not have ended their lives on the same day, their deaths were not 
far separated. But it is surely incredible that, if the Neronian per- 
secution were actually raging at the time, and St. Paul himself had 
been slain with the sword not long before, the language of St. Peter's 
Epistle should be what it is. 

Nor can it reasonably be supposed that Mark and Silvanus were 
adherents of St. Paul in such a sense that they could not at any 
time have written and carricd a letter for St. Peter, and joined him 
in sending a greeting to the Asiatic Churches. On the contrary, the 
difficulty is to understand how either Mark or Silvanus can ever 
have been thoroughgoing advocates of the distinctively Pauline 
teaching. Let it be remembered that Mark parted from St. Paul 
under painful circumstances at the very outset of the First Journey, 
and that Silas was the chosen advocate of the Jerusalem Decree. 
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The natural inference from such facts as we have is that, till the 
dispute about the law which St. Paul presses so vehemently in 
Galatians and Romans had died down, neither Mark nor Silvanus 
can have been in quite unclouded relations with the outspoken 
champion of Faith against Works. 

There are long blank spaces to be filled up in the history of 
both men. What was Mark doing after he went with Barnabas to 
Cyprus, during St. Paul’s Second and Third Journeys, or during the 
imprisonment at Caesarea? Even after this date we catch but a 
few flying glimpses of him; and of Silvanus we know absolutely 
nothing from the time of his arrival in Corinth. 

Thus we are driven back upon the question of the literary inter- 
dependence of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles. According to most 
scholars, the Petrine Epistle is later than Romans (a.p. 58) or 
Ephesians (a.D. 63). In the view of others it is later than any of 
the Pauline Epistles ; indeed it has been supposed to borrow from 
almost every book in the New Testament. 

The evidence, both linguistic and doctrinal, has been considered 
in previous sections, and it does not appear to point to any definite 
conclusion. ' 

Mark and Silvanus may very well have been together in Rome 
at any time after the Second Mission Journey. But at what 
date _ we suppose St. Peter to have been in the city with 

em 

This is a question which cannot be answered with certainty. 
Lipsius maintained that St. Peter never visited Rome at all. Of 
late it has been generally allowed that the evidence on the other 
side is too strong to be rejected. But the tendency is to place St. 
Peter’s arrival in the capital as late as possible, towards the end of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, at the end of a.p. 63 (Dr. Chase) or 
in the beginning of a.p. 64 (Bishop Lightfoot). 

Both these dates rest upon the assumption that, if St. Peter had 
visited Rome at any earlier time, the fact must have been mentioned 
in the Book of Acts or in the Pauline Epistles. But it can hardly 
be said that the silence of either of these authorities amounts to 
negative proof. In Acts, St. Peter disappears from the scene alto- 
gether after the Council of Jerusalem. St. Luke must have known 
much about the apostle’s later movements, but for some reason or 
another he did not see fit to say a single word upon the subject. 
The silence of St. Paul affords an extremely difficult problem. St. 
Peter had certainly visited Antioch, but St. Paul only mentions the 
fact incidentally, and with a polemical object. Dr, Harnack thinks 
it highly probable (Chronologie, p. 244, note) that he had also been 
in Corinth ; but we cannot gather this with certainty from the words 
of St. Paul. He may have preached in Galatia also; but this again 
we can only suspect. As to the origin of the Church in Rome we 
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are left to grope in the dark; but questions arise to which we must 
not too readily assume an answer. 

A Church had been founded there many years before (Rom. xv. 
22), not by St. Paul, and had attained some considerable dimen- 
sions. Whom would these believers be so anxious to see as Peter, 
whose name must have been familiar to them from the day of their 
conversion? Who was that “other man” upon whose foundation 
the Roman Church was built? (Rom. xv. 20), Why, again, does St. 
Paul, writing to a Church that he had never seen, enter so fully and 
controversially into questions which had probably never been heard 
of in Rome? for the Jews of Rome, when he came there as a prisoner 
five or six years later, knew “no harm” about him (Acts xxviii. 21) ; 
and, though these Jews were not Christians, they could hardly have 
spoken thus, if the Pauline view of Law had been debated among 
their compatriots in the city. Or what was that spiritual gift which 
St. Paul desired to impart at Rome (Rom. i. 11), if not prophecy, 
the essential mark of difference between Pauline and Petrine Chris- 
tianity? The Epistle to the Romans is, in fact, an Apologia, and 
seems to imply the pre-existence of that form of doctrine which we 
find in the First Epistle of St. Peter. And this mode of opinion 
continued to be actively taught in Rome during St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment, as we may gather from Philippians (i. 15-18). Pro- 
fessor Harnack thinks it not impossible that St. Peter may have 
paid a visit to Rome even under the reign of Claudius, that is to 
say, before a.D. 54 (Chronologie, p. 244, note); and certainly this 
opinion is not untenable. 

In any case, if we place the end of Acts and of the first im- 
prisonment of St. Paul in a.p. 58,—the opinion of Eusebius, which 
has of late received the powerful support of Blass and Harnack,— 
there is a space of some six years before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution, in A.D. 64, during which we know nothing of Mark and 
Silvanus, and very little of St. Paul. ‘here is no reason against our 
assigning the First Epistle of St. Peter to this interval of time. If 
the Epistle does after all, as many think, display an acquaintance 
with Romans and Ephesians, the fact would be thus accounted for. 
If Mark made his first acquaintance with Asia Minor immediately 
after the date of Colossians, we should be able to explain how he 
comes to be mentioned. Time would be allowed for the growth of 
the numerous Christian communities implied in the address of the 
Epistle, and also for the wakening of hostility among the Gentiles, 
who, though not yet quite prepared for measures of bloody repres- 
sion, were evidently fast moving in that direction. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems the most likely supposition 
that the First Epistle of St. Peter was written between a.p. 58 and 
AD. 64. 


NOTES ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Title, In the oldest MSS, the Epistle is headed Mérpov 4: (B), 
or Hérpov émoroAy a (8 AC). In Greek cursives we find Iérpov 
kaboducly mpiirn erurrody} (or émotod} mpiry): Tod dylov émoordAov 
Tépov trator} Z: L has émorod} xaBodixh & tod dylov nat 
ravevpipov émooréAou Iérpov. The Codex Amiatinus gives epistula 
Petri prima; the Codex Fuldensis, Petri epistula ad gentes, so 
Junilius and Cassiodorus (in Westcott, Canon, Appendix D); 
Tertullian, Scorpiace 12, quotes the Epistle as Petri ad Ponticos. 

I. 1, 2. Zhe Address, The ordinary type of the address of 
a Greek letter is that found in Acts xxili, 26, KAavdos Avoias 
7 xpariory iyyepdve Pyduxe xaipav: cf. 1 Macc. x. 18, 25, xi. 30, 
xii, 6, Xaipew was felt to be objectionable by some of the religious 
heathen ; thus the author of the third Platonic Epistle prefers & 
pdrray, on the ground that joy or pleasure befits neither man nor 
God. But the old heathen formula was at first used even in 
apostolic letters, We have an instance in the address of the letter 
which enclosed the Decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 23), and another in that of the Epistle of St. James. 

To the name of the writer is naturally added his title. In 2 and 
3 John we find simply 6 mpeo Birepos: in James, "IdxwBos @cod ral 
Kupiov “Inood Xpiorod SovAos: in 1 Peter, Tlérpos dadaroXos "Incod 
Xpwrotd: in 2 Peter, Sivov Wer, 0 SoA0s kat drdorohos Toot 
Xpwrod: in Jude, "Incot Xporod 5 BoBos depos 82 "laxdBov. The 
usage of St. Paul varies. In 1 and 2 Thessalonians the names only 
are given; in the polemical Epistles, Romans and Galatians, he 
defends and explains his right to the title of apostle; in 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, 2 Timothy the words 5 
GeArjparos @eod are added with the same purpose; in 1 Tim. we 
have kar’ éreray}v cof added ; in Philippians he calls himself 3o®Aos 
Xpiaro8 "Iqgod (like James, Jude); in ‘Titus, Romans, both Soidos 
and dwécrodos (like 2 Peter); in the pathetic Epistle to Philemon 
the phrase he selects is Séopuos "Inood Xpucrod. 

The name of the addressees is sometimes given quite simply, as 
by James, by St. Paul in Philemon, Galatians ; but generally a few 
words descriptive of their Christian character are added, and these 
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are often very significant of the leading thoughts in the writer’s 
mind (waperiSynot in 1 Pet.; «Anrot dye in Rom., 1 Cor.; dyoe 
xai moroé in Col. ; dyad, ddyGea, 2 and 3 John). 

The heathen yaipew becomes the Christian xdpis. To this is 
naturally added the Jewish Peace (1 and 2 Pet., 2 John, all the 
Pauline Epistles), and often Mercy (2 John, 1 and 2 Tim., Tit.), or 
Love (Jude has mercy, peace, and love). 

We are not to suppose that St. Paul set the pattern for all these 
addresses; this is extremely improbable. No one man creates 
epistolary forms, 

Ignatius still uses the old heathen xa‘pew, except in Philad. ; 
and Barnabas begins his Epistle with xa/pere, 

Mérpos. The apostle’s name was Simon (properly Simeon). 
Our Lord gave him the surname of Cephas (John i. 42), which 
signifies a rock or a stone. What our Lord meant was no doubt 
“rock” not stone, firmness not mere hardness (Matt. xvi. 18); but 
the Greek noun zrézpa is feminine, and when used as the name for 
a man necessarily takes the shape of Iérpos. Our Lord always 
addresses the apostle as Simon except Luke xxii. 34, where Peter 
seems to be used with reference to the meaning of the name (in 
ver. 31 we find “Simon, Simon”; in Matt. xvi. 18, again, Peter is 
an appellative, not the mere name). The apostle is called Simon 
(Symeon) also by his brother apostle St. James, Acts xv. 14, and 
by Mark and Luke before the Mission of the Twelve. John calls 
him indifferently Simon Peter or Peter. Simon Peter is found 
also Matt. xvi. 16; Luke v. 8; 2 Pet. i. 1; “Simon who is called 
Peter” occurs in Matt. iv. 18, x. 2, and four times in Acts (x. 5, 
18, 32, xis 13); all these last occur in the story of Cornelius; 
possibly in his Hebrew original St. Luke found the name Simon 
and added the other words. Even in the Gospels, Peter is the 
name generally used, and in Acts it is employed throughout with 
the few exceptions that have been noted. St. Paul generally speaks 
of “ Cephas,” 1 Cor. i. 12, iii, 22, ix. 5, xv. 5; Gal. i. 18, ii. 9, 11, 14 
(though he uses Peter in ii. 7, 8), and we may infer that this title 
was current in the Church of Jerusalem where St. Paul first met the 
apostle. Some have supposed that St. Paul uses Cephas with a 
polemical intention, to remind his readers of the compact referred 
to Gal. ii. 9; but probably it was his habit. The older Syriac 
versions of the New Testament, the Curetonian (with the recently 
discovered Sinaitic of the Gospels) and the Peshito, render Peter 
sometimes Kepha, sometimes Simon Kepha, and sometimes Simon. 
Peter is found Acts i. 13; 1 Pet.i.x. Evidently Simon and Kepha 
were the common usage in the second century in the Aramaic 
countries. Elsewhere Simon went rapidly out of use, and Cephas 
was preserved only by the same archaeological interest which clung 
to Zalitha cumi, as the exact words used by our Lord. See Hort; 
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Zahn, Einleitung, i. 21, ii. 60; Chase on “Peter” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii. p. 756 ; Plummer on Luke vi. 14. 

echextois wapemBipors Siaenopas. “To the elect sojourners of 
the Dispersion”: the omission of the article appears here to have no 
significance. See Introduction, § 3. There is no verb to govern the 
dative, cf. Rom. i. 7; 2 John 1-3. It is better to take éxAexrois as 
an adjective, though the R.V. appears to render it as a substantive. 
Those to whom the apostle writes are chosen by God, elect (yévos 
éxAexrdv, ii, 9, from Isa. xliii, 20). St. Peter does not use the 
Pauline «Ayro‘, nor does he expressly distinguish xadey from 
ekAéyerbar. Election does not carry with it the final salvation of 
the individual (iv. 15-19). God must guard them (i. 5); but, if 
they resist the devil and remain solid in the faith, He will make 
them perfect and establish them (v. 9 sqq.). ‘There has been no 
change in the counsels of God. Israel has not been rejected. The 
Church is still the Church of old; but the vision of the prophets has 
been realised, and whosoever will may enter in. 

Elect, in fact, means simply Christian. What the apostle is 
thinking of is corporate citizenship among the elect people; the 
individual elements of the new life are faith and obedience. 

In St. Matthew (xxii.) all are “called,” but many do not accept 
the invitation ; some accept, but have no wedding garment ; many 
are called, but few are elect (cf. Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 313 Mark xiii. 
20, 22, 27; Luke xviii. 7). John does not use xaA¢iy in this sense, 
nor kAyrds, nor éxAexrds in his Gospel, but in the Apoc. xvii. 14 we 
have xAyroi xai éxdextol Kal moroi as different names for the same 
thing. In the Synoptical Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Apoc. elect denotes personal, not corporate election. It is true, as 
Dr. Hort remarks, that “the preliminary election to membership of 
an elect race does not exclude individual election,” and we cannot 
reconstruct St. Peter’s theology with precision from two short 
Epistles. Nevertheless, so far as he has explained himself, he 
appears to mean that the individual is called into the elect society. 
Certainly he attaches more value to the corporate life, as regards 
both growth in knowledge or faith and the efficiency of sacraments 
(cdl Bérrorya, iii, 21), than St. Paul does. 

The word raperiSnpos occurs twice in the LXX. Gen. xxiii. 4, 
adpoxos xai maperidnpos eyd ele web? Spav: Ps, xxviii. (xxxix.) 13, 
Gre mdporxos eyd clue &v TH yj xat mapeniSnuos xabds mdvres of 
marépes pov. These two passages were before St. Peter’s mind both 
here and i. 17, ii. 11. In the former, Abraham speaks of himself to 
the sons of Heth as a stranger and sojourner among them ; in the 
latter, the same figure is used of man who has on earth no abiding 
city, like the patriarch who sojourned in the land of promise as in 
a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles (Heb. xi. 9). He is an 
exile from heaven, his true home. We must not take the word 
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here in its secular political sense, though this would be very applica- 
able to the Jews of the Diaspora, who were exiles from Jerusalem, 
dwellers in a foreign land. For an instance of this use see Justin, 
Apfol. 67 (Otto, p. 188), rois raperdijpos otor ~éros, of strangers 
who are stopping in a town but do not possess a permanent 
domicile there, and examples from the papyri are given by Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, p. 146, Eng, trans. p. 149. 

The Christian is chosen and called by God (the choosing pre- 
cedes the calling) to leave his earthly father’s home. ‘The call 
makes him a pilgrim; henceforth he journeys by slow stages, 
through many dangers, towards the far-off promised rest. ‘The 
pilgrim is sustained by faith in the unseen, by hope, godly fear, and 
the love of Christ; he is always a babe (ii. 7); he tastes of joy, 
but only as the wanderer drinks of the brook by the way. It is 
the same conception of the Christian life that we find in Hebrews. 

In this tone of hope deferred we may find a characteristic note. 
St. Peter had walked with the Lord on earth in close personal 
union, and must have felt the Ascension as a bereavement. St. 
Paul had never known the Lord in the flesh, but after the Ascension 
had been delivered by a vision from bitter spiritual struggles. To 
him naturally the sense of joy and freedom, of being here and now 
actually in the Kingdom, was far more than to St. Peter. 

On the Diaspora and the local names, see Introduction, §8. In 
the address of the Epistle of St. James the Diaspora scems to 
include Christian Jews only. Here it embraces alike Gentiles or 
Jews. There is no difference at all ; all titles and prerogatives pass 
‘on from the Church of the fathers to the Church of Christ. There 
has been evolution, but no breach of continuity. 

card mpdyvwaw ... "Ingod Xpurod. The three clauses are strictly 
co-ordinate in the construction, but the order of the whole sentence 
is loose, and the precise connexion of these words has been 
disputed. 

The general and preferable arrangement is to take them with 
ekAexrois— Elect according to foreknowledge,” etc. ; this gives 
perfectly good sense; the only difficulty is that we should have 
expected éxAexrois to be placed after Beéuvias. The Greek com- 
mentators Cyril, Theophylact, and Oecumenius take them with 
dmdorodos. This increases the difficulty arising out of the order of 
the words, and is open to a further objection, that, whereas St. 
Paul feels it necessary to justify his claim to the title of apostle, no 
such necessity would be felt by St. Peter. Hence we should not 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by the supposed analogy of the 
Pauline addresses. 

The three clauses give the three Names and three functions of 
the Trinity (the arrangement of the Names is not significant). Kara 
mpéyvwow: the Father (Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, i 3; 
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our Father, i, 17) has the attribute of foreknowledge; on this 
election depends. Foreknowledge includes foreordaining (i. 20, 
ii, 8), but St. Peter does not use the words xpoopifew or mpddeors. 
He speaks quite simply as a devout Jew, and the metaphysical 
difficulty does not affect him at all. The problem of predestination 
is suggested in St. John’s Gospel and discussed by St. Paul; in 
both cases it arises out of the rejection of the gospel by the mass 
of the Jews. It may be that St. Peter had had good success among 
his countrymen, or that he wrote before it became evident that as a 
nation they would prove refractory. See note on ii. 8. 

dy dyracps Nvedparos. “In (or by) sanctification of the Spirit.” 
Compare 2 Thess. ii. 13, drt eiAero Spas 5 @eds da’ dpxiis eis cwrnpiay 
& dyuacpd Uvedparos xal wiore dAnOeias. It has been supposed, 
without reason, that St. Paul means “sanctification of your spirit.” 
In any case the collocation of the three Names, Father, Spirit, 
Jesus Christ, shows that this cannot be the meaning here. Further, 
St. Peter does not use zvedpa in the sense of the spiritual faculty of 
man, as distinct from his reason or emotions. See Introduction, 
P. 40, and note on iii. 4. 

Foreknowledge is the condition, Sanctification is the atmo- 
sphere, or perhaps rather the instrument, of the elect life. We may 
translate é either “ in” or “by means of”; the latter, Hebraistic, 
use of the preposition is very common in the New Testament. See 
Blass, p. 130. Holiness is the attribute of God in whom is no 
stain of evil, either in thought or in deed: the Spirit, by the act of 
sanctification or hallowing, imparts this divine attribute to the 
Christian society, consecrating it, setting it apart, calling it out of 
the world, devoting it to God, and furnishing it with divine gifts 
and_ powers. 

Sanctification leads to, results in (es) obedience, and sprinkling 
with the blood of Jesus Christ. 

Obedience is ‘obedience to the law of God, faithful service, 
righteousness, by virtue of which men are just. In the address 

of Romans (i. 5), St. Paul speaks of taxol) wicrcus, but in quite a 
different sense, What is meant there is “obedience to faith,” 
acceptance of the gospel of Free Grace (cf. Rom. xvi. 26). 

pavriopsv. “ Sprinkling” is a sacrificial word, and, as the result 
of Sanctification and Obedience, can here mean nothing but the 
means by which we are brought into real spiritual conformity to 
the Death of Christ ; it conveys to the believer those divine gifts 
which are the fruit of that Death. What this conformity and these ~ 
gifts were in the mind of St. Peter we shall gather from later 
passages. 

farritew occurs Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21, xX. 223 pavriopds, Heb, 
xii. 24. It is by “sprinkling” that the merits of Christ's Death 
are transferred to the “brother.” The idea is foreign to St. Paul, 
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but recurs in Barnabas viii., of Aayrifovres aides of efayyedicapevor 
Suiv viv ddeow rav dpopriiv Kal Tov dynopiv ris xapSias—the 
maides, it is added, are the twelve apostles. 

St. Peter is here alluding to some passage or passages of the Old 
Testament, but to which ? 

Dr. Hort insists that the reference must be to a passage in 

which the sprinkling of fersons with blood is combined with the 
distinct mention of obedience. The only passage which fulfils 
these conditions is “the sprinkling which formed the ratification of 
the covenant between Jehovah and His people through the media- 
tor Moses, as described in Ex. xxiv. 3-8.” This, however, is too 
logical. A reference to the passages in Hebrews will show that 
many different sprinklings were in the mind of the writer of that 
Epistle, and the same is no doubt the case with St. Peter. If we 
consider the use which our author makes of Isa. liii. we may even 
find here an allusion also to Isa. lii. 15, where Aquila and Theodo- 
tion have “sprinkle many nations” i). See Cheyne’s note 
on this passage. 
The obedient are “sprinkled with the Blood of Jesus Christ.” 
If we are to lay stress upon the order of words, “ sprinkling” cannot 
here mean Forgiveness or Reconciliation, which is the effect of the 
Blood in Rom. v. 8-10. Here the “sprinkling,” following obedi- 
ence, seems to impart the spirit of readiness, not so much to do 
God’s will as to suffer for Christ’s sake. This is the highest stage 
in the progress of the Christian life on earth. 

Throughout this Epistle the writer dwells so constantly upon the 
sacrifice of the Cross that the Blood of Christ can mean nothing 
else than His Death and Passion. Bishop Westcott will not allow 
this (Zhe Gospel of Creation: Additional notes on r John i. 7 and 
on Heb. ix. 12). “The Blood (Hebrews, p. 294) represents the 
energy of the physical earthly life as it is. . . . The Blood poured 
out is the energy of present human life made available for others.” 
Death (p. 298) “was the condition under the actual circumstances 
of fallen man, whereby alone the life of the Son of Man could be 
made available for the race . . . Thus Blood and Death correspond 
generally with the two sides of Christ’s work, the fulfilment of the 
destiny of man as created, and the fulfilment of this destiny though 
man has fallen. The first would have been necessary even though 
sin had not interrupted the due course of man’s progress and 
relation to God.” 

The question whether the Incarnation was contingent or neces- 
sary was first expressly raised in the twelfth century by Ruprecht of 
Deutz (see R. L. Ottley, Zncarnation, ii. p. 202 ; Dormer, il. 1. 322, 
366), but it does not arise here. Nor will any Christian deny that 
Christ gives Life, or that the Life is intimately connected with His 
human and divine personality. The points which arise from the 
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text of 1 Peter are: (1) what is the meaning of the words “the 
Blood of Jesus Christ”; and (2) whcther the apostle finds any 
distinct value in the Passion, considered as Death and not as Life. 

(1) Much importance has of late been attached to Gen. ix. 4, 5, 
Deut. xii. 23, where the blood is regarded as the seat or ground of 
animal life in man or in the brutes, and on that account might not 
be drunk. The reason of this prohibition may have been that the 
nature of the brute was supposed to pass into him who drank its 
blood, or rather that blood was the favourite beverage of demons 
and false gods (Ps. xvi. 4, see Dr. Cheyne’s note; the “hard gods” 
of the Greeks were blood-drinkers, Aesch. Choeph. 577, Epwis 
«+ Gxparoy alya wera). Demons and ghosts were supposed to 
derive physical vigour from the blood which they lapped (Hom. Od. 
xi. 36, 95) 152, 131). 

Whether in ancient Hebrew belief the blood-soul possessed 
moral and intellectual as well as merely physical faculties, it would 
be hard to say. The prohibition of the drinking of blood seems to 
imply a purely physical conception. But it comes from a time 
when the immortality of the soul was not clearly believed, and 
psychology did not exist. Dr. Liddon remarks (Zpistle to the 
Romans, p. 76) that in Scripture, though blood and soul are com- 
bined, blood and spirit never are. Indeed, the blood-soul is hardly 
compatible with the image and likeness of God (Gen. i. 26), or with 
the breath of God which makes the soul live (Gen. ii. 7). In early 
Greek psychology Empedocles invested the Homeric blood-soul 
with the power of thought (alya yap édvOpdmors mepuxdpdidv ore 
vonpa, in Stob. Ect. Phys. i. 1026; see Ritter and Preller, § 177); 
but this fancy, though it was not forgotten (Arist. de Anima, 2; 
Bekker, p. 4054; Cic. Zusc. Quaest.i. 9.19 ; Virg. Georg. ii. 484), did 
not find favour with philosophers or with religious men. Strangely 
enough it was adopted by the materialist Tertullian (de Anima, 15; 
see Oehler’s note). But it was not seriously taken by the heathen 
world, nor is it of any moment except for the archaeology of the 
Bible. By the Rabbis the blood-soul, the Nephesh, was dis- 
tinguished from Ruach and Neshamah as odpf, Yuxy, mveipa 
are distinguished by Philo (see Gfrérer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
58 sqq. ; and Siegfried, Philo, p. 240). 

The Blood then appears to signify the Life only, or mainly, in a 

uliar and limited sense. But the common phrase the blood of 
Abel, of Naboth, of the saints, unquestionably denotes the death of 
the persons indicated. 

In the New Testament, if we take Apoc. v. 9, topdyys xai 

5 7S Ged ev 7H aluart cov: Acts xx. 28, Tiy ékkAnoiay rod 
Kupiov (@eot) fv repteroujaro 84 rod aiparos rod iBiov: Col. i. 20, 
elpyvoraujoas Sa Tod alyatos tod oravpov aitod: or Rom. v. 8-10, 
where Xpiords daréfavey answers to SixawwOivas dv 7G alyart airoi, or 
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caradRayfvat 8:2 705 Oavdrov atro8, while 4 wi) abrod corresponds to 
cubive. dard THs dpyis, it seems evident that where Ransom, Pur 
chase, or Reconciliation are in question, the Blood of Christ means 
His Passion. . In other connexions than that of the Atonement 
there can be no doubt that afya means death and not life. See 
Matt. xxvii. 24, 25; Acts v. 28 (where the Blood of Christ is 
spoken of by Pilate or the Jews); Matt. xxiii. 35 ; Luke xi 51; 
Acts xviii. 6, xx. 26; Apoc. vi. 10. 

As regards the Eucharist, Christ’s Blood is called the Blood of 
the New Covenant, Luke xxii, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26; and here 
again the phrase is explained of the Death by St. Paul and in 
Heb. ix. 16, 17. 

One aspect of the Eucharist is that of a feast upon a Sacrifice 
(John vi., probably ; 1 Cor. v. 7, x. 20, 21; Heb. xiii, 10), Here 
Christ becomes our Food, filling us with new life, and for this 
purpose commands us to do what the old worshippers were forbidden 
todo. Here not the Blood alone, but the Body and the Blood, are 
a symbol of life, in so far as they are a symbol of the Incarnation. 
Yet the two are separate as in Death ; the remembrance of a Death, 
and of a particular kind of violent Death, is forced upon us as of 
primary significance. The Death is more than an accident of 
Christ's Humanity ; it makes the Christian life, let us not say 
available, but possible. 

(2) The material cause of Atonement under the law was the 
blood-soul : Lev. xvii. 11, “‘ For the life of the soul is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to yu upon the altar to make atonement for 
your soul ; for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of 
the soul.” The blood-soul of the victim was destroyed in sacrifice. 
What made atonement for the worshipper was not the abiding life, 
but the innocent death and unmerited suffering of the victim. That 
the Blood of Christ was united to a perfect human and divine con-‘ 
seiousness seems to make no difference as regards this particular 
point, though the fact vastly enhances the efficacy of the Cross in 
other respects. We can hardly understand 1 Peter without attri- 
buting to the author the belief that suffering is distinct from 
obedience, and that innocent, cheerful suffering has in itself a 
power for good, for ourselves and for others. In other words, that 
it is an expiation, and moves the mind both of God and of man. 
But this will appear more clearly as we come to the passages in 
question. 

These three clauses are expanded in the following verses 
(zpéyroois, 3-12 ; dyaopés, 13-17; and the alya Xpicroi, inter- 
woven with dyacpés and tmaxoy, 18-25). Indeed, the whole 
Epistle is a commentary upon them. It is exceedingly difficult to 
see any foundation for Dr. Harnack’s suspicion that the Address is 
a later addition to the Epistle, 
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xdpts. See i. 10, 13, ii. 19, iii. 7, iv. 10, and Introduction, p. 39. 

eipivy. For the use of this word in the address of a letter, see 
2 Esdr. iv. 17, xat dréorerev & Bacidre’s mpos “Peodp « piv. 
In the addresses of the letter of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, Dan. 
iii, 31, vi. 25, we have eipqvy Spiv tAnOwOeiy. The same verb is 
added in 2 Peter and Jude; in Clem. Rom. i. ; Polycarp, 1; Mart. 
Polyc. 1; Const. Apost. i. 1. The expression is borrowed from 
Daniel, but x Peter is probably the original of all the other uses. 

8. eddoyntés. The blessing of God immediately after the 
address appears to have been a regular formula in Jewish letters ; 
see Introduction, p. 16. There is therefore no sufficient reason for 
supposing that St. Peter is here imitating 2 Cor. or Eph. Dr. 
Hort notices that “thanksgiving (cixaprd, in 2 Tim. xdpw exw) 
stands for blessing in the corresponding place of St. Paul’s other 
Epistles, except Gal., 1 Tim., Titus.” Similar blessings are found 
in the Old Testam specially i in the Psalms (Gen. ix. 26; Dan, 
iii, 28; Ps. Ixvii. (1 20; cf. Luke i. 68), They are of essen- 
tially Hebraistic type ; instances of their use in the temple worship 
are given in Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae on Matt. vi. 13, and they 
are very common in Jewish prayer-books (see F. H. Chase, The 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church). The form is rare in the 
iturgical portions of early Christian literature ; but see the Liturgies 
of Clement, St. James, and St. Chrysostom (Brightman, Lrturgies 
Eastern and Western, pp. 19, 32, 341). Dr. Hort observes that 
in the LXX, etAoyyrds is nearly always used of God, ebAoynuévos 
nearly always of men, adding that the distinction exists only in 
the Greek Version, the same Hebrew word being found in all 
cases. EvAoyyrdés means rather “worthy of blessing” than blessed, 
benedicendus rather than denedictus ; but the distinction is late and 
artificial, and has not been preserved in Latin or in any modern 
Western language. Indeed, what the Septuagint translators wanted 
to bring out, the difference between the natural excellence of God 
and the derived excellence of man, is hardly capable of expression 
in a single word. God is always blessed, because He is perfect, 
and all creation praises Him ; if man were dumb, the stones would 
cry out. Man is only conditionally blessed, by God or by his 
fellow-men. But, as blessing is an act and as such contingent, we 
may raise the question whether blessedness is an attribute or an 
accident of the divine perfection, and upon this depends the 
further question whether we are here to supply éoriv or ely. 

& @eds Kat marip. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. See 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; Rom. xv. 6, For the 
phrase God of Jesus, cf. Matt. xxvii. 46; John xx. 17; Eph. i. 17; 
Heb. i. 9; Apoc. i. 6, iii, 2, 12. It will be observed that the 
phrase is found in the same Gospel in which we read “the Word 
was God.” It may be explained by reference to “the days of His 
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flesh,” Heb. v. 7 (where the w.iter is thinking of our Lord’s prayer to 
the Father in the Garden of Gethsemane ; see Westcott’s note there), 
but St. Peter does not fecl it necessary to give any explanation. 

rod Kupiov pov is a translation of the Aramaic Maran (1 Cor. 
xvi, 22) or Marana. The title is one of great interest and import- 
ance, but its history involves much difficulty. The «pre by which 
the disciples addressed Christ in His lifetime appears generally to 
stand for Rabbi or Rabboni (the Ribbon of the Targums) ; these 
words actually occur in Matt. xxiii. 8, xxvi. 25, 49; Mark x. 51; 
John xx. 16. Rabbi (=my great one) does not mean teacher, 
though, as an expression of extraordinary respect, it was given to 
teachers of great eminence ; but the evangelists use 8:5dexaAos as 
its equivalent (Luke six times renders it by émozdrys, Matthew 
once by xaSnynris, xxiii, 10). By what title the disciples generally 
spoke of Christ to other people, or to one another, is less clear ; but 
if we compare Matt. xxi. 3, 6 Kvptos abrav xpeiay ge, with Matt. 
xxvi. 18, 6 S:8doxados A€ye, this also may have been Rabbi. 
Dalman, however, thinks that Maran was used in these cases. Of 
the evangelists, Matthew never calls Jesus 6 Kvpws; Mark never, 
except in the disputed last verses, xvi. 19, 20; Luke eleven times 
(see Plummer, p. xxi, and on v. 17); John five times, iv. 1, vi. 23, 
Xi. 2, XX, 20, xxi. 12, 

Maran could hardly have come into general use after the Resur- 
rection, unless it had been employed on occasion before that date ; 
and in the Gospels we can distinguish several groups of instances 
where it is more likely to be the word represented by xvpwos than 
Rabbi. The first is to be found in what we may call the Hymns 
of the Nativity in St. Luke’s Gospel, i. 43,  pytyp tod Kupiov pov: 
ii, 11, cwrip ds gore Xpuords Kvpios. The second is connected with 
the mission of John the Baptist: Matt. xi. 10; Mark i. 2; Luke 
vii. 27, we tead "180%, ey dmoorédAw Tov dyyeAdy pou mpd mpoodarov 
gov (Mal. iii. 1 has xpd mpoodmov pov). The Lord, therefore, before 
whose face John the Baptist was sent, is identified with Christ, cf. 
Luke i. 76; and probably the words of Isaiah, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” Matt. iii, 3; Mark i, 3; Luke iii, 4; John i. 23, 
are understood by the evangelists in the same sense. A third meets 
us in the accounts of the miracles in St. Matthew, Kupee, vie Aa Bid, 
xv. 22, xx. 303 or in Luke v. 12, Kipu, dav GAs, Sivarad pe 
kaBapicar: v. 8, e€edOe dn’ tuod, Sri dvip duaprwdds elm, Kip 
(this passage in which “Lord” is contrasted with “sinner” is 
particularly noticeable) ; again, in Mark vii. 28, where it may be 
observed that the vocative Kvpee does not occur elsewhere in Mark’s 
Gospel, except as a variant in ix. 24, in the account of another 
miracle. A fourth is found in the parables of Judgment, Matt. 
xxiv. 42, xxv. 11, 37; in the last passage He who is addressed as 
wipte, had just been described as BacwAevs. A fifth, again, after the 
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Resurrection, Matt. xxviii. 6, (ere rév térov Srov Exerro & Kuptos 
(words of the angels): Luke xxiv. 3, 73 cdpa 703 Kupiov "Inood: 34, 
Ovrus ipyépOy 6 Kupios: John xx. 28, 6 Kupids pov xai 6 @eds pov: 
xxd 7, 12. 

Mari (my Lord) or Maran (our Lord) is a title of high dignity. 
It is applied in Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar and to God. In the 
Syriac versions of the Old Testament it represents the Hebrew 
Adon or Adonai, and is used of Abraham, of the king, or of God. 
In the Syriac of the New Testament it is used of Pontius Pilate, 
Matt. xxvii. 63, and of Christ wherever xvpios occurs in the Greek. 
Immediately after the Resurrection it appears to have been in 
general use among those Christians who spoke Aramaic ; and there 
is little doubt that the title was addressed to, and accepted by, 
Christ in His lifetime. Dalman says that after the Resurrection 
Christ declined the-Rabboni of Mary and approved the 6 Kuptos 
xai & @cés of Thomas; and this was probably the sentiment of the 
Church. Maran has a considerable range of meaning. If we 
suppose it to have been the word actually employed in the third 
and fourth groups, it is connected with deep moral awe, super- 
natural power, and the quality of Judge; the last meaning attaches 
to it also in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, That it was so employed is rendered 
probable by the fact that in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 
21, 22) Christ not only accepts the title Kzpwos, but connects it 
with the power of the Name, in particular with prophecy and with 
the casting out of evil spirits. Compare Matt. x. 24 sqq.; John 
xiii, 13, where also He accepts the title, and distinguishes it from 
SSdoxados or Rabbi. In the first and second groups it comes very 
near to Jehovah. The Hymns of the Nativity appear to be taken 
from a Hebrew document which is probably the oldest source of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Luke regarded them as contemporaneous 
and authentic. Professor Blass (Piilology of the Gospels, p. 57) 
thinks that the Gospel was written before the spring of 59; and it 
may be surmised that these Hymns were in existence before the 
Crucifixion, for they still speak of Messiah as a conquering Prince 
(Luke i. 71, 74). At any rate, the identification of Christ with the 
Lord before whose face John Baptist was sent, appears to have been 
made by Jews, and, probably, by Jews of Jerusalem. 

From the Gospels we may infer that Maran was often used even 
before the Resurrection, that it was sanctioned by Christ Himself, 
that it carried with it certain superhuman associations, and that it 
was connected with the power of “the Name.” It would bear 
different senses to different persons at different times, and its full 
force is not reached before John xx. 28. In Acts “the name of 
the Lord,” “the name of Jesus,” “Lord,” “the Lord,” are hardly 
distinguishable ; and here we are still among Hebrew Jews, so that 
heathen usages can have had little or no influence. The same thing 
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is true of the Epistles of the Hebrew St. Paul, who gocs so far as 
to say that there is “one Lord” (1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 5). We 
are not to suppose that the apostles identified Christ with Jehovah ; 
there were passages which made this impossible, for instance, Ps. 
cx. 1; Mal. iii, 1, and, in later writers, Gen. xix. 24. It was God 
who gave Jesus “the Name which is above every name” (Phil. 
ii. 9), who “made” (not “hath made,” as R.V.) Jesus Lord (Acts 
ii, 36). In both places the human appellation “Jesus” is used of 
Him who was thus exalted. But passages which belong to Jchovah 
are frequently interpreted of Christ. ‘The Father” always and 
“God ” generally retain a distinct meaning, but “Lord” has practi- 
cally ceased to do so, The early Church, in fact, interpreted strictly 
the words of Christ. The Son reveals the Father, and to Him 
belongs all Revelation, whether of the New Testament or of the 
Old. It is easy to see how Sabellianism arose out of the New 
Testament, though the present passage, among many others, forbids 
that mode of interpretation. See for this subject Dalman’s Die 
Worte Jesu. 
@eos. The God and Father, in accordance with His abounding 
ercy, begat us anew, regenerated us, became for a second time our 
God and Father. In St. Paul’s eyes also the admission of the 
Gentiles (Rom. xi. 30-32, xv. 9), and of Jews and Gentiles alike 
(Eph. ii. 4, 5), into the Church is due to the rich mercy of God. 
But there is a difference to be observed. In the Pauline passages 
God has mercy upon the infirmity of the human will, which cannot 
satisfy the law of works. Hence He provides a better way, the 
gospel of free grace. St. Peter's meaning is that God has compas- 
sion on our misery. Hence He gives us a gospel, which tells us 
that suffering is the road to glory. The mercy is the simple human 
sympathy of Christ, who would not send the multitude away fasting, 
because He had compassion on them (Matt. xv. 32). 
dvayevvicas. The verb occurs as a doubtful variant in Sirach, 
rol. 20, dvayennbels wat’ Atyyrroy (AB have wapayernbeis eds). 
‘Avayévyyors is found in Philo, de incorr. mundi, 3 (ii. 490), of the 
rebirth of the physical world. Later the term venatus is used of 
those who have received the baptism of blood in the Taurobolium 
(Hort refers to Orelli-Henzen, 2352, 6041), or have been initiated 
in the mysteries of Isis, Apuleius, Mefam. xi. 26. It was probably 
borrowed by the New Paganism from Christianity. In John iii. 3 
many ancient authorities take dvw0ev to mean “again,” and Dr. 
Westcott thinks this the correct translation. Irenacus, referring to 
John iii. 5, uses dvayervnO 7 for yen (Stieren, i. p. 846), possibly 
only bya slip of memory; but the Old Latin and Vulgate have 
renatus fuerit. See Tischendorf’s note. There is no good reason for 
thinking that dvayen6j was found in any Greck MSS. of John. 
In later times dvayevay is commonly used of baptism (Justin, Apo/. 
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i 51; Clem. Hom. xi, 26; see Suicer, s.v. "Avayévynors), and we need 
not doubt that the word is taken from 1 Peter. But it was suggested 
to St. Peter by the saying of our Lord recorded by St. John, and 
goes to show that dvwey really does mean “again,” and not “from 
above.” 

eis @&i8a {Goav. The first result of the new birth and the first 
characteristic of the new pilgrim life is Hope (the anchor of the soul, 
Heb. vi. 9). Hope jis living (cf. i. 23, ii, 4, 5), not merely because 
it is active (fav yap  Adyos To Ocod Kai évepyifs, Heb. iv. 12), nor 
merely because it is a hope of life, but because it is divine and 
eternal, given through the Resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and 
bound up with His eternal life. Cf. John iv, 10, vi. 51; Acts vii. 
38; Apoc. vii. 17, and the fine lines of Sophocles, Ané. 456 sq., ob 
yp 71 viw ye xdyBes, GAN’ ded wore {9 rabra KobSels older e& Srov “hivy, 

4. eis KAnpovopiay. The pilgrim’s hope is further defined by its 
object, the inheritance, or rather the paternal estate, the pafrt- 
monium, not the hereditas. Dr. Hort notes that the Hebrew words 
chiefly represented by «Anpovopia in the Old Testament denote, not 
hereditary succession, but “sanctioned and settled possession,” and 
is inclined to doubt whether any idea of futurity is implied in St. 
Peter’s phrase. Even in Greek xAnpovoyéa means a property already 
received as well as one that is expected. But in the present passage 
the xAnpovouia is kept for the believer, not on earth, but in heaven, 
and is another name for that salvation which is ready to be revealed. 

The patrimony, the kingdom, may be spoken of in different 
ways. In part it is already present, in fulness it is yet to come. 
To some the present joy seems far more than to others, as to St. 
Paul (Col. i. 13; 2 Cor. iii, 18), or to St. John (iii. 36) ; but even 
the most enthusiastic spirits feel at times as a heavy burden the 
imperfection of the present, and in St. Peter this is the dominant 
key. We must therefore hold firmly to the future sense here. The 
pilgrim, stranger, sojourner, sees in hope the Promised Land, but 
sees it afar off, and his prayer is “Thy Kingdom come.” 

The patrimony is apfapros, duiavros, dudpartos. “AgBapros 
means incorruptible, immaterial, spiritual, eternal. "Apéaytos (in 
Hebrews, James, Wisdom, 2 Macc.), incapable of pollution. Cf. 
Apoc. xxi. 27 for the sense; for the word, Lev. xviii. 27, & 4 
yi—the land was defiled by the abominations of the Canaanites. 
"Apydparros (in Wisd. vi. 123 here only in New Testament), of a 
flower that never fades. Dr. Hort thinks that dp@apros means 
“never ravaged by a foe,” but gives no instance of this use of the 
word. 

rernpnuévqv. “Which hath been (and is) kept in heaven for 
you” (cis spas = piv: cf. Luke xv. 22, troSyjpara els rots édas). 
Those who regard the xAypovoyia as present in fruition (as Dr. Hort 
and von Soden) must translate “until you” —kept until your 
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appearance but now bestowed. But this sense appears to be 
foreign to our passage, and “until you,” for “until your days,” is 
a very singular, if not impossible use of the preposition. Odpavois, 
“In heaven”: the plural has no more significance here than in the 
Lord's Prayer, Matt. vi. 9. There may be a reminiscence here of 
the Book of Enoch xlviii. 7, “And the wisdom of the Lord of 
spirits hath revealed him to the holy and righteous, for he pre- 
serveth the lot of the righteous”: lviii. 5, “And after that it will be 
said to the holy that they should seek in heaven the secrets of right- 
eousness, the heritage of faith” (see notes in Mr. Charles’ edition). 

B. robs & Surduet @cod dpoupoupdvous 81d wiotews. “Who in (or 
by) the power of God are guarded by faith.” povpeiv means “to 
keep a city safe with a garrison.” Here faith is the garrison which 
keeps the soul (or the Church) safe till its Lord comes and raises 
the siege. Cf. Phil. iv. 7, where the heart is guarded or garrisoned 
by “the peace of God.” 

On St. Peter’s conception of faith, and its difference from that of 
St. Paul, see Introduction, § 6. There is no word as to which it is 
more important not to read the thought of the one apostle into the 
language of the other. Faith here, as in Heb. xi., is the power by 
which we grasp the unseen realities, the conviction that God is, 
that He is a Rewarder, and that His reward far exceeds the troubles 
of this life. It is “firm trust in God in spite of suffering: the 
salvation of his soul the Christian will receive only as réAos tis 
miorews” (Kihl, von Soden). It produces “endurance to the 
end,” unshaken by offences, false prophets, or lawlessness, Matt. 
xxiv. 10-13; by it we resist the devil, and the za@jpara which he 
brings against us (1 Pet. v. 9). There are several points of import- 
ance. In St. Peter’s mind faith is not the faith of Abraham only, 
but of Moses; it does not justify or save, but is the condition of 
righteousness and salvation (see especially iv. 17-19); it is not so 
intimately connected, as by St. Paul, with love and knowledge, 
carrying with it only the germ of both, and hence it lends itself 
more easily to the notions of authority and discipline. Its object 
is God, but God is seen without rather than felt within. This has 
been called an attenuation (Zntleerung) of faith; and certainly it 
differs widely from the Pauline idea, leading to a different practical 
shaping of the Christian society, as was seen, though not ‘quite 
distinctly, by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. But when it is 
called an attenuation, it is implied that it is not an evangelical view 
of faith ; and this is highly questionable. It will be observed that 
much of the element of futurity attaches to faith itself; it is largely 
faith in the distant and as yet unknown; hence it is intimately 
related, as in Hebrews, to hope. 

gwrmpiav. Salvation or rather Deliverance, another aspect of 
that patrimony which is the object of Hope; in Heb. i. 14 we read 
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tots pédovras xAnpovopeiv owrnpiay. Salvation itself is here re- 
garded as future, and this is the gencral sense (wrypia is not used 
by St. John except iv. 22 and in Apoc.). In the Gospels od{ew means 
to deliver (a) from danger, Matt. viii. 25; John xii, 27; (4) from 
disease, Matt. ix. 21; John xi. 12; () from the condemnation of 
God, Matt. x. 22, xxiv. 13; (d) from the disease or danger of sin, 
Matt. i. 21; and one or other of these senses attaches to the verb 
wherever it recurs. In the present passage it is used of the great 
final deliverance, not from the wrath of God (Rom. v. 9; cf. also 
x Pet. iv. 18), but from the siege of Satan, from persecution and 
sorrow. 

The Deliverance is ready to be revealed in the day when Jesus 
Christ Himself will be revealed (i. 7, 13). The epithet “ready” 
introduces a consoling thought, reminding them how short a time 
these sufferings will endure (the End is not far off, iv. 7), and that 
the Deliverer stands waiting for them. 

& nap doxdéty. “In the last time.” The exact phrase xaipds 
cxaros is not elsewhere found. In St. John’s Gospel we find é 79 
doxdry tpépg (vi. 39, and in five other places): in Acts, é rats éoxdrars 
4pepais (ii. 17, from Joel ii, x): in Jas. v. 3 and 2 Ti 1, &v fpdpas 
éoxdrass (from Joel, or, as Dr. Hort thinks, from Prov. xxix. 44): in 
Heb. i. 2, éa” éoxdrov rév jepav: in 2 Pet. iii. 3, éx” éoydrwv rav jyepav: 
in Jude 18, é’ éoxdrow xpovov: in 1 John il. 18, éoxdry dpa, The 
Last Day is the Day of Judgment; the Last Days, Time, Hour are 
either the age of the Christian dispensation or that portion of it 
which lies nearest to the End, when the signs of the Parousia are 
beginning to show themselves. Either the first or the last of these 
meanings must be that of St. Peter. He may mean “in the last 
time,” that is to say, in the Day of the Parousia. Kapés means 
not “time” but “she time,” the fit or appointed time or season for 
some particular thing, whether it be a period or a moment. It 
might be used quite correctly of the Day of Judgment, and this is 
not an impossible explanation here. Many commentators, however, 
regard the phrase as meaning “in the last days,” in the time of 
darkness and suffering. The Parousia puts an end to the suffering, 
but, coming suddenly, may be said to come in the midst of it all. 
Upon the whole this appears to be the best explanation. Dr. Hort 
translates “in a season of extremity,” 8 é7xaros xaipés being used 
in Polybius and Plutarch for “the direst peril.” But in all the 
analogous New Testament phrases éoyaros means simply “last in 
order of time,” and the absence of the article cannot be pressed. 

6. ev § dyaddaobe . . . metpagpois. “In which ye exult, though 
just now for a little while ye were grieved, if need were, by manifold 
trials.” "Ev must here be temporal, as in iv. 13 below ; cf. Ps. cxvii. 
(cxviii.) 24. "AyaAAtéoOat év in the sense of to exult’ af or over is 
not found in the New Testament (in John v. 35, dya\AwoOjvas & 
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7G puri, the preposition has its local sense “i# the light,” and the 
same observation applies to the reading of 1) in Luke x. 21 and to 
iv. 13 below), though it must be admitted that xaipew év is some- 
times used for “to rejoice at,” Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18; Col. i. 24; 
see Blass, p. 118. The antecedent is best found in xasp@ éoxdrw. 
“In the last days” the brethren exult because their sufferings are 
so nearly at an end, and deliverance and glory are so near. Com- 
pare Luke xxi. 28, dpxopévwr 88 rovrwy yiverOar (when the troubles 
that precede the end show themselves) dvaxvpare xal émdpare ras 
xeadas div’ ddr dyyier 9 drodtrpwors tpov: Matt. v. 11, 12, waxdpiol 
tore, Sray dveBiowow ipas cal Sudgwow . . . xaipere nal dyadAaobe" 
Sre 8 pucbds Spyiw odds év rots otpavois. These latter words may 
have been in St. Peter’s mind, if we consider how immediately the 
phrase Ternpmperyy & éy ovpavois has preceded, and look also at iii. 13, 
el xal mdoyoure 8a. Sixaroo vray paxdpiot There i is no real contradic- 
tion between this verse and iii. 13, xaipere, iva xat ey rij daoxadvpe 
Tis dds abrod yapire dyadduduevor, “AyadAiaors belongs to the 
Revelation of glory, but living hope makes it present even in the 
midst of suffering. The aorist Avanévres is to be taken, not of the 
pain, but of the mental distress caused by persecution. The pain 
still endures, but the grief, the perplexity, the sense of abandonment 
are gone for those who understand what these waGjpara mean. 
Kiihl and von Soden take év g as neuter, and find the antecedent in 
the contents of the preceding clause, “in which assurance ye do 
rejoice.” Dr. Hort makes the relative masculine, and refers it to 
@eds or "Inoots Xpwrrds. In either case we must give é& a sense 
which it can hardly bear. 

el 8éoy. “If need was”; if it was God’s will. This is probably 
the right reading (so x B, c¥*, Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 20. 129): 
et 8éov éoré has good authority (AC K LP, Origen), but is very 
difficult grammatically ; we should certainly have expected el Séov 
dori Aurotpevor, 

& roxidots weipacpots. “In manifold trials,” in different kinds 
of trial. This sense of ouxiAos is found in the New Testament, in 
Maccabees, and in Aelian (V. . 98), but is almost unknown in 
classical Greek (Hort). Tetpacpos here means not the inner 
wrestling with evil inclination, but undeserved suffering from with- 
out. This is the general sense of the word in the Old Testament 
and even in the New. See Hatch, Zssays in Biblical Greek, p. 
71 sqq. What we mean by “temptation,” as distinct from “trial,” 
is in the language of St. Paul expressed by duapria or émOupia, 
in that of St. Peter by the latter word alone. 

7. Wva introduces the divine Papose of Aurnbérres. 

78 Boxipiov. The substantive ov or Soxipetoy means “a 
test,” that is to say, a thing used for testing; and in Jas. i. 
manifold trials are perhaps called the test or touchstone of faith ; 
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but the meaning may be “the testing” of your faith worketh 
patience. In Prov. xxvii. 21, Soxiysov dpyvpiy kai xpyog mipwors, 
the word seems to mean “testing” rather than “test,” for pots 
denotes a method, not a thing. But in Ps. xi. (xii.) 6, ra Adyua 
xupiou Aéyta. dyvd, épytptov wervpwpevor, Soxipuov TH yf, KexaBapiopévov 
éxrarhagius, the word is evidently an adjective. St. Peter was 
probably thinking of one or the other or both of these passages 
(see mpwos below, iv. 12). “Test” is here a quite impossible 
rendering ; the means by which faith is tested is suffering, and 
suffering cannot be called more precious than gold, nor is it 
“found” in the Last Day. “The testing of your faith,” for the 
same reasons, is hardly, if at all, less impossible. We are driven, 
therefore, to take Sox‘wov here as adjectival, and to translate 
“the tested residue of your faith,” that faith which remains when 
all impure alloy has been burnt away. There is a variant Séxpov 
found in a few cursives, which Dr. Hort is inclined to accept as the 
right reading. Otherwise, the passage above quoted from Psalms 
may justify us in regarding Sox{y.0s as a vulgar by-form of Sdxipos. 

If St. Peter’s expression here was suggested by a passage, or by 
a combination of two passages from the Old Testament, it becomes 
probable that the phrase of St. James is borrowed from that found 
in our Epistle. 

xpuciov. “Than gold that perisheth, yet is always tested, 
refined, by fire.” What we might have expected is xpuciov 5a 
arupds Sedoxipacpévov: but the writer has complicated his expression 
by the sudden introduction of dmoAAvpévov, implying a reason for 
moAvTysorepov, OF a contrast to the following eipeOj. Faith is 
eternal, gold is perishable and temporal. Faith is far more 
precious than gold, yet even gold must be refined by fire; much 
more your faith. 

eipebj. ‘May be found,” may endure when other things pass 
away, and appear when they disappear. Compare the use of the 
word in Phil. iii. 9; Heb. xi. 5, from Gen. v. 24, and possibly 
2 Pet. iii. ro, It means much more than “may prove to be,” or 
“ may result in”; it is not man, but God who “finds.” 

els Zrawov. The praise is, “ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” Matt. xxv. 21. Praise is spoken of as bestowed by God 
upon man, 4 Macc. xiii. 3; Rom. ii, 29; 1 Cor. iv. 5, The 
phrase is quite as simple and natural in the mouth of St. Peter, 
who speaks of good conduct as xdpis rapa eg (below, ii. 20), as it 
is in the Gospel. 

Béfav al ryhv. Heb. i. 3; Ps. viii, 6, ddty nal rysp eore- 
g¢dvugas airév. Glory and honour belong to God (Job xl. 5; 
1 Tim. i. 17), but He bestows them on man (Rom. ii. 7, To). 

& dmwoxahiver “Ingod Xpiorod. Cf. i. 13, iv. 13; the phrase is 
suggested by Luke xvii. 30, 9 qépe 6 vids rod dvOpdmov daroxadim 
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rera, and is used also by St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7. In all 
these passages it denotes the revelation of Christ in His majesty 
as Judge and Rewarder. Here it appears to repeat and define the 
idea involved in the words «is owrnpiav éroiuny dwoxadupOjvar ev 
Kaipg toxdry. 

8. by odk iSdvres . . . SeBofaonevy. “Whom, though ye never 
saw Him, ye love; in whom believing, though now ye see Him 
not, ye rejoice with joy unutterable and glorified.” AK LP, Clem. 
Alex. and some other Fathers with the Coptic version have otk 
«i8éres, “though ye never knew Him”; for this use of ol8a cf. 
Matt. xxv. 12, xxii. 57. Eis 6v belongs in construction to morev- 
ovres only, so that épavres is left without an object. A similar 
irregularity is found in ii. 12; see note there. My is used with 
Spavres, though, according to classical usage, od would be required. 
Attempts have been made to distinguish the negatives in this 
passage. In modern Greek dx (= odxé) with participle is adversa- 
tive, while px} is causal (Geldart, Guide to Modern Grech, p. 73)- 
Hence Mr. W. H. Simcox would translate here “though ye have 
not seen,” “because ye do not see” (Language of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 187). But the participles here are both adversative. The 
nice classical rules for the use of od and yj were not understood 
even by Lucian, and in the vulgar Greek of the New Testament the 
use of od with the participle has almost disappeared. There are but 
about thirteen instances of it altogether, and if we take the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, yj with the participle occurs sixteen times, ob not 
once ; in St. Luke, od once. See Blass, p. 253. For the contrast 
of faith and sight, cf. John xx. 29; 2 Cor. v. 7; Heb. xi. 1. 

The whole passage (6-9) has caused much trouble, because from 
the whole tone of the Epistle it seems strange that St. Peter should 
tell his readers that they actually do “exult” in the midst of all 
their sufferings. Such language appears to contradict the very 
object with which he wrote. That this difficulty is not merely 
fanciful, is shown by the number and character of the commentators 
who have felt it. Yet others have not felt it; for instance, Leighton, 
who says, ‘‘Even in the midst of heaviness itself, such is this joy 
that it can maintain itself in the midst of sorrow ; this oil of glad- 
ness still swims above, and cannot be drowned by all the floods of 
affliction, yea, it is often most sweet in the greatest distress.” We 
can understand a pastor exhorting his flock to stand fast in trouble, 
and at the same time reminding them that they have a wellspring 
of joy and even of exultation in their living hopee The alternative 
to the explanation given above seems to be to take é xaipd éoxdrw 
of the Last Day and make the first éyadduioGe imperative. | But 
the second dyaAAtaoGe must be indicative (for dyawGre certainly is 
so), and thus we should only stave off the difficulty for a moment. 
Theophylact, Oecumenius, Erasmus, Luther, and others, including 
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Alford, take dyaAd:doGe as present indicative, but regard it as bear- 
ing a future sense in both places ; but this is harsh, even if possible, 
and again dyazare stands in the way. The text of the passage is not 
free from doubt. _In ver. 6 there is some evidence for dyaAAdoeo Oe, 
AvmnGjvar (sce Tischendorf), and in ver. 8 dyaAAdre has good 
authority. Polycarp, Péil. r, quotes ver. 8 in an abbreviated form, 
eis 8y ob idvres morevere xapG dverdadjre nat Sedofacpéry. 
Irenaeus, iv. 9. 2, V. 7. 2, has guem guum non uideritis diligitis ; in 
quem nunc quogue non uidentes creditis, credentes autem exsultabitis 
gaudio inenarrabili (8v otk iévres dyamare, els bv dpre pi Spavres 
murtevere, murtevovres 52 dyadAidoeobe). The same reading is found 
in the old Latin version of Polycarp. Augustine, Pecc. Mer. 1, has 
quem ignorabatis ; in guem modo non uidentes creditis; quem cum 
uideritis exsultabitis (6v otx eiSdres, ets bv dpre pi) Spavres motevere’ 
bv Wévres dyadAudceOe). Origen, the Vulgate, Peshito, and the 
Armenian appear to have read dyaAAuioeoOe, and it would certainly 
remove a difficulty if the future could be established. 

dvexhadijrg. “Unutterable.” The word is found here only in 
the Bible, but recurs in Ignatius, Zp. xix. 2, and in Polycarp in 
his quotation of this passage. "AAdAyros is used by St. Paul, Rom. 
viii, 26. The Christian joy is unutterable because it is spiritual, 
heavenly, passing all human speech and understanding, like the 
peace of God (Phil. iv. 7); but also because it is so paradoxical : 
it is a joy in the midst of sorrow. 

SeSofaoperp. “Glorified.” Glory in its fulness is bestowed when 
suffering is over (ra maOjpara xai tas pera ratra ddéas) ; but even 
here and now, in the midst of trials, the joy of the Christian sufferer 
is irradiated by that glory which will be given in the Revelation, 
The Spirit who rests upon him is the Spirit of glory (iv. 14); hence 
he can glorify God by meek endurance (iv. 16), and teach others 
also to glorify Him (ii. 12). 

9. Konifspevor, “Receiving the end of your faith, the deliver- 
ance of your souls.” The absence of the articles with owrypiav 
yrxay appears to have no significance. ‘The participle “receiving” 
is to be taken as meaning “because ye receive.” Deliverance is 
the ground of the joy, as in Apoc. v. 9 and elsewhere. Dr. Hort, 
however, makes the participle co-ordinate with the verb—“ye 
rejoice and also receive”—on the ground that “exultation in Jesus 
Christ cannot be a mere joy about the saving of their own souls.” 
But this thought would hardly have occurred to St. Peter. The 
deliverance delivers from all pain and sorrow, and is open to all. 
Kihl points out that xopéfecGar is used in the New Testament of 
receiving that which has been promised, that which men have 
earned by their conduct (see references in Bruder). Deliverance 
is the end of your faith (or of faith, or perhaps of se faith; B and 
many Fathers omit jpiv). It is the great promise involved in the 
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name of Jesus, the object of belief, the end of the life of pilgrimage, 
the entry into the Promised Land. It is described as future (i. 5, 
13, v. 4); but even in this life of trial there are “good days” 
(ii, 10). Besides, the gospel is deliverance. Hence we are said 
to receive now, in a foretaste, the reward which will be fully be- 
stowed in the Revelation. Wvx7 in St. Peter’s usage denotes the 
whole inner nature of man, as in Greek philosophy, in common 
Greek parlance, in the Gospels and Acts, and is never opposed, as 
it is by St. Paul, to wveiya or vots. See Introduction, p. qo. 

10. wepi 4s cwmpias. St. Peter lingers upon the word cwrypia, 
at each repetition finding something new to say about it. Here the 
word is Practically an equivalent for the gospel, which was revealed 
to the prophets by the Spirit of Christ, and of which the main 
substance is the sufferings of Christ and the glory for Himself and 
others (8é¢as, plural), in which those sufferings result. 

€elrnoay Kai éfepadyqoay. The phrase is perhaps a reminis- 
cence of 1 Macc. ix. 26, In the New Testament the form épawdw 
is to be preferred to the classic épewdw. See Blass, p. 21. 

‘wpopijrat. Again the omission of the article appears to be 
insignificant ; the word is adequately defined by the following clause, 
and it is quite needless to translate (with Kihl and Hort) “even 
prophets,” so as to get the sense “even men so highly favoured as 
prophets saw these great things dimly and afar off” (see note on 
ver. 17 below). 

wept tis els Spas xdpiros. “ About the grace intended for you, 
which should be given unto you,” cf. eis tyas above, ver. 4. Xdpis 
here is not “grace,” but “a grace,” a favour or gift of grace, and in 
1 Peter the word usually bears this meaning. 

11, épauvévres ... 86fas. ‘Searching for what time or for what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did declare 
and testify beforehand the sufferings appointed for Christ, and the 
glories that should follow them.” The best construction for éyAov 
is found by taking it as governing 74 wazjpara in conjunction with 
popaptupspevoy (so most of the German commentators and Hort). 
AnAoiwv cis xaupdv, “to point to a season,” appears to be quite unex- 
ampled ; but this is the translation of the A.V., Alford, and many 
others. Nevertheless, «ls xatpdv has a certain connexion with 
5jAou: the Spirit pointed out the sufferings for a particular time. 
Kihl and others regard é3;Aov as standing without any object ; but 
it is difficult to see how the word is to be rendered here at all on 
this supposition. Tpopaprupépevoy (the word is not attested else- 
where till after St. Peter’s time) ought to mean “calling to witness 
beforehand” (sce Dr. Hort’s note). If this sense is to be kept 
here, we must translate “the Spirit of Christ pointed out the 
sufferings that should come upon Christ, calling God for a witness 
of the truth.” But though paprépoua: may be used without an 
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object (=I protest, I appeal ; see references in Liddell and Scott), 
there is always something in the context to show that an appeal 
is made, and to whom it is made. And this is not the case 
here. In Acts xx. 23, 24, StayapripecOac means “to bear clear 
witness” (cf. Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii. 40, viii. 25, x. 42, xviii. 5; Heb. 
ii. 6); indeed, this word constantly has the meaning of “to affirm 
solemnly,” “attest,” though it is used with an indistinct reminis- 
cence of its proper sense in 1 Tim. v. 213 2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1. 
The Greek of the New Testament is not correct, even as correctness 
was understood by Epictetus or Plutarch ; we have observed already 
that it does not clearly retain the distinction between od and yy, 
and it is not surprising that it should confuse papripecda with 
paprupév. See note on Soxiyov above. 

The prophets knew what they prophesied ; they knew not, and 
sought to understand, at what appointed date, or in what stage of 
the world’s history, in what kind of time (zotov xatpév), the prophecy 
would be fulfilled. Alford quotes Justiniani: “non modo guod... 
sed etiam guale . . . pacisne an belli tempore, seruitutis an liber- 
tatis, quo denique reipublicae statu . . . Et quidem Dauid Orietur, 
ait, in diebus cius iustitia et abundantia pacis (Ps. Ixxi. 7, Vulgate) : 
et in eandem sententiam Esaias conflabunt gladios suos in uomeres” 
(ii. 4). Some not unnatural difficulty has been found in the words 
eelirncay, eEnpatvycay, épawvevres, which all express study and 
reflexion, and seem to be inconsistent with the notion of inspira- 
tion, Yet the difficulty is only apparent. The great revelation of 
suffering and glory awakes an eager desire to know when and how 
these things shall be, and this is answered by a further revelation 
(ols daexadvgO). “Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
was in some sense true, even of the prophets. So St. Paul prayed 
for the removal of his oxéAoy, and at last an answer came ; not the 
answer that he hoped for (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). The revelation described 
in Acts xiii. 2 was also probably a reply to much anxious thought. 
Both in the Old Testament and in the New, God often answers 
questions. The connexion between study and inspiration, search 
and discovery, is a great mystery, and revelation may be much 
more common than we suppose. How does one investigator 
discover what others do not? Philo thought (de migr. Adr. 7, 
i, 441) that philosophic truth was given by inspiration—“I was 
suddenly filled with thoughts showered upon me from above like 
snowflakes or seed”—and this may apply to all truth; for it is 
certainly not attained by. the mere use of logical machinery. Nor 
does this thought detract from the dignity of spiritual revelation, 
which, though the noblest in kind, may yet have its analogies. 

The words 75 év avrois mvedua Xpwrod must be accepted quite 
frankly. Christ was in the prophets, and from Him came their 
inspiration. Barnabas (v.) understood St, Peter in this sense, of 
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mpogijrat, x” atrod txovres ri xdpwv, els abrdv empogifrevoay: on 
which Harnack notes, “Christum Veteris Testamenti prophetas 
inspirasse et ab iis uisum esse ad unum omnes priscae ecclesiae 
scriptores confitentur” ; cf. 2 Clem. xvii. 4; Ignatius, Mag. viii. 2 ; 
Justin, Apol. i. 31-33 ; Dial. Wi. sq. ; Iren. iv. 20. 4; Frag. Mur. 
44 sq., “Romanis autem ordine (ordinem?) scripturarum, sed et 
principium earum Christum esse intimans ” (Westcott, Canon, p. 536). 
These passages are sufficient to show the belief of the later Church. 
Note also the use of fjja Kupéov, 1 Pet. i. 25, comparing Acts xi. 16, 
where words of Christ are called by St. Peter ffjpa Kupiov. In 
Matt. vii. 22 we read, Kupie, Kupie, ob 7 o@ dvdpart rpoepy- 
revcapev: xxiii. 34, Sod éyd drocré\Aw pds tpas mpodyras. Some 
difficulty attaches to the latter citation, because St. Luke, in the 
parallel passage (xi. 49), has 5: rotro Kat 4 copia tod Ocod ebrea” 
*amooreAG els adrobs xpodijras, and the words have been supposed to 
be a reference to 2 Chron. xxiv. 18-22. But in the Sermon on the 
Mount false Christian prophets claim to be inspired by Christ; 
and in the other passage of Matthew our Lord sends (inspires) 
true Christian prophets. No distinction of kind can be drawn 
between Jewish and Christian prophecy, and thus we have in the 
first Gospel a clear foundation for St. Peter’s words. We must take 
into consideration also those passages of the Gospels where Christ 
is described as the Revealer, Matt. xi. 27; John i. 18, xvi. 14, 15. 
In Acts again (ii. 33), in the specch of St. Peter, Christ sheds forth 
the spirit of prophecy. It can hardly be thought but that St. Paul 
held the same view as to the source of Christian prophecy (1 Cor. 
xii. 3), as also does the Apocalypse (xix. 10), whether we translate 
4 paprupia Inooi, “ the testimony given by Jesus,” or “ the testimony 
bome to Jesus”; compare also 1 John iv. 2, 3. As to the Hebrew 
prophets, St. Paul does not explicitly declare his opinion, but in 
2 Cor. iii. 12 sqq. the glory on the face of Moses which he covered 
with a veil, is the glory of Christ, who is the Lord, the Spirit. 

(Wvedpa Xpiorod probably means that Spirit which is Christ 
(2 Cor. iii, 17, 18, 6 88 Kvptos 73 Uvetpd éorw . . . dd Kupiov 
Tvedparos) ; but it may conceivably signify the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
sent by Christ. Often prophecy is attributed to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts i. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21, and elsewhere), and the sending of the 
Spirit is the work of Christ (Acts ii. 33). 

Certainly the repeated “Christ” in this verse must be taken 
each time in exactly the same sense, of the really existing Christ 
who was manifested in history. Kiihl, in an excecdingly com- 
plicated note, takes the first of the ideal Christ, who existed only 
in the foreknowledge of God, and the second of the historical 
Christ, and makcs aveia Xpiorod mean “a Christlike spirit,” 
because he thinks that St. Peter is not so much affected by theo- 
logical reflexions as the rabbinically educated St. Paul, and there- 
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fore cannot have personified the ideal. But the distinction between 
person and idea is itself philosophical. Dr. Hort appears to hold 
the same view ; the Spirit of Christ is that Spirit of the Lord which 
afterwards came upon Christ, a Spirit of divine anointing, or Christ- 
hood, or prophethood. Here, again, we may repeat, that in 1 Peter 
Spirit means not an influence, but a personality. There is no need 
to speak of Rabbinism or Jewish Platonism at all. St Peter’s 
view rests upon a perfectly unscholastic interpretation of Scripture. 
The Lord spoke to the Prophets; Christ is the Lord; therefore 
Christ spoke to the Prophets. 

There is no difference upon this point between St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Both held the same belief, though they express it in 
different language. 

In ra els Xpiordy rabijpara Kal ras peri Tabra ddfas it is quite 
possible that we have a reference to the words recorded by St. Luke 
xxiv. 26, 27, obyt radra Be rabeiv rdv Xpuordy, xal eloeAbeiv els TIy 
Ségay abrod; nai dptdpevos dd Mugéus kai dd wdvrev ray xpopyriv 
Sueppijvevoer abrois ev wdoats rais ypagais ri wept éavrod. Adgat, not 
commonly used in the plural (but see 2 Macc. iv. 15), may refer 
to the successive manifestations of Christ's glory—Resurrection, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Miracles (Acts iii. 14), Judgment—or to the 
glory of Christ, and the glory that shall be bestowed on His faithful. 
To St. Peter, the essence of the gospel seems to lie in suffering and 
glory ; to St. Paul, in free grace and deliverance from law. Hence 
the former sees a just and permanent picture of the Christian life 
in Isa. lili. while the latter looks back, not to the prophets (except 
Hab. ii. 4), but to Abraham. Hence, to St. Peter, the admission 
of the Gentiles is no great mystery; the Church is continuous. 
Further, in St. Peter’s view (as in the Gospels), the great obstacle 
to Christianity is the suffering of Christ ; and so, in fact, it always 
has been to Jew (Justin’s Z7ypho) and Greek (the Zrue Word of 
Celsus), and in modern times, because His suffering involves our 
acceptance of the law of suffering. But, in the view of St. Paul, 
the great obstacle is the tendency of men to rely upon their own 
merits, which is a common and serious defect, but applies, as regards 
Christianity and Judaism, rather to the professor than to the faith ; it 
could not fairly be charged against the best Jews of old, and modern 
Jews would not plead guilty to it. See Mr. Montefiore’s Hidbert 
Lectures for 1892, especially chap. ix., “the Law and its Influence.” 

12. ols dmexaddOn. It was revealed to them that the realisa- 
tion of their prophetic vision was not for their own time. The 
reference may be to distinct passages, such as Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. 
xviii. 15, or rather to the general indeterminate futurity of all pro- 
phecy. The prophets saw Messiah, and St. Peter evidently means 
that they saw Him with great clearness and accuracy in the broad 
outlines ; but when they strove to know when these things should 
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be, an answer came, “Not yet. The promise is for others, not for 
you. Inquire no further.” piv 8¢ is the reading of the great bulk 
of MSS., though jyiv 8€ has the support of K and some versions. 
“For you Christians” (we need not here press the fact that they 
were Asiatics), or “for us Christians”; either way there is no 
substantial difference in the sense. 

adrd. The substance of their vision, ra wraPjpara xal ras pera 
raira Sdfas, Niv dvqyyédy: dvfyyeArae would be more strictly 
correct, but the aorist is used for the perfect, as in ii, 25 below. 
See Blass, p. 199. 

$id ray edayyehoapdvwr dpas. The phrase in itself neither 
includes nor excludes the apostle himself. 

é Nvedpare ‘Aylg. Dr. Hort omits év on the authority of AB, 
a few cursives, the Vulgate, and some Fathers; see Tischendorf’s 
note. “In (or by) the Holy Spirit sent from heaven.” The omission 
of the article with Uvedpa*Aywoy is very common (John xx. 22 and 
many other passages), and is of no significance (cf. Acts viii. 15, 18). 
Here the Holy Ghost who was “sent from heaven” on the day of 
Pentecost, and inspired the preachers of the gospel, is introduced as 
a guarantee that the gospel cannot contradict the message of the 
prophets who were inspired by the Ivetya Xpurrod. Von Soden 
and Dr. Hort translate “ by a holy spirit”; but there can hardly be 
any doubt that the same Spirit is meant here as in ver. 2 above, 
where also there is no article. “Efazooré\Aw is used of the sending 
of the Spirit in Luke xxiv. 49; in John xiv. 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7, the 
verb is wéurw. 

els & dmOupotow dyyehos wapaxdyar. ‘Upon which even angels 
desire to look”; here the omission of the article must certainly have 
its proper force. Dapaxtrray properly means “to take a shy sidelong 
glance,” as when one peeps out of a window or door at a person 
passing in the street, and is perhaps so used in Luke xxiv. 12; John 
xx. §, 11. Even in Jas. i, 25 the meaning may be “he who has 
once cast a glance upon the perfect law of liberty”; the slightest 
look upon the law is sufficient to show the folly of those who hear 
and do not. On the other hand, James may mean “He who has 
gazed steadily upon the law.” If we give wapaxvrrey its classical 
sense here, a not inconsiderable difficulty arises. The angels are 
“all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
that shall inherit salvation” (Heb. i. 14), and they must long for 
much more than a casual glance upon the Church and its gospel of 
suffering and glory. "“Eyxvmrew eis means “to pore over,” “study 
intently” (Clem. Rom, xl 1 and elsewhere; see Harnack’s note) ; 
and it may be thought that wapaxvmrev «is is used, not quite cor- 
rectly, by St. Peter and St. James, in the same sense. The use of 
mapaxvmrev may have been suggested here by Enoch ix. 1, kat 
dxovoayres of réccapes peyddou dpxdyyedor MexaijA Kal OdpupA Kat 
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"Paga}d xal TaBpr}d rapéxupay em hv yiv & rv dylwy rod obpavod 
(quoted by Hort). Above, on ver. 4, was noticed another possible 
reference to Enoch, and others may be detected. They should be 
borne in mind, because, when we come to consider the relation of 
Jude to 2 Peter, it will appear that while in 1 and 2 Peter there are 
allusions to apocryphal books, these allusions are developed by Jude 
into actual quotations. 

18. 8&6. “ Wherefore”; the reference is to the general contents 
of vers. 3-12, which were suggested by the third Name of ver. 2. 
From this point to ii, 10 the author develops the meaning of 

Haan “Having girded up the loins of our mind”; the 
verb is used of gathering or tucking up long skirts by means of a 
belt so as to be ready for energetic action. Cf. Prov. xxix. 35, 
dvalucaplyy loxvpis dogiv airjs, of the brave woman. Here, 
where vijpovres oo methately ‘follows, St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s words, Luke xii. 35, 46. The word used by Luke is 
repeelwopivar (taken probably from the account of the Passover, 
Ex. xii, 11). “Avaévvve$a is not common in classical Greek, 
though it was used by Didymus the grammarian (Athen, 1394), 
but succingt is well known in Latin. The word recalls the $raxoy 
of ver. 2. Those who have girded up their loins are ready for 
instant obedience. 

Siavolas. For this word cf. Matt. xxi. 37, ayamjoas Kipoy riv 
@cbv cov... & Shy 7H Siavole cov (from Deut. vi. 5).. St. Paul 
uses the word in his later Epistles (Eph. ii, 13, iv. 18; Col. i. 21), 
but always in a bad sense, of the mere logical faculty which sets 
itself against the truth. But what precisely is meant by “girdi 
up the mind”? Girding brings the mind into what Carlyle calls 
“a compact frame,” cutting off vague loosely flowing thoughts and 

speculations that lead nowhither, and only hamper obedience. 
Hence it is followed immediately by vifpovres. Sobriety guards 
men against the “intoxication” of false prophets, against false 
views of Aevdepia, against moral and doctrinal caprices such as are 
denounced in 2 Peter. The Girdle is Law or Truth (Eph. vi. 14). 

tedelwg is best taken with vijpovres, “being perfectly sober” 
(most modern commentators take this view). Down to Dean 
Alford’s time it was generally connected with éAmicare, In this 
case we must translate “hope with a perfect hope,” not “hope unto 
the end.” The idea of final perseverance is involved, but not ex- 
pressed in the Perfection of hope. 

Adicate em . xdpw. “Hope for the grace that is being 
brought unto you in the revelation of Jesus Christ.” "EAmew ent 
followed by the accusative is found only here and 1 Tim. v. 53 
but the construction (it is a Hebraism) is common in the LXX. 
A question has been raised whether ér/ introduces the ground or 
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the object of the hope ; Dr. Hort takes the former, Kiihl the latter 
view (see their notes on this passage). ‘The points are that there 
is no Hebrew verb which exactly answers to éAmiew; that the five 
Hebrew verbs represented in the LXX. by éAmifev mean some 
“to trust upon,” some “to wait for”; that in Ps. li. (lii.) 10, 
adriley Eri 13 eAeos Tod @cod, the Hebrew original means to “trust 
upon the mercy of God,” while in Ps, xxii. (xxxiii.) 18 the same 
Greek words represent what in the Hebrew signifies to “wait for 
the mercy.” Upon the whole it seems better to regard émifew ert 
here as equivalent to éAmifew eis (John v. 45; 2 Cor. i. 10; 1 Pet. 
iii. 5), and to take the following accusative as denoting the object 
towards which the hope is directed, It is a subtle question, and 
has no direct bearing upon the sense. 

Thy depopemny ipiv xdpw. Xdpw is the gracious gift of deliver- 
ance, which is being brought, and ere long will surely be given, 
in the Revelation (see vers. 5, 7 above). Many commentators 
(Erasmus, Luther, Calovius, Bengel, Steiger, Hort) take “grace” in 
the Pauline sense, and regard “the revelation” as meaning the 
continuing and progressive unveiling of Christ in the Christian’s 
soul (cf. Rom. i. 17); but there can be little doubt what St. Peter 
means here by the Revelation. 

The editions generally place a full stop after Xpicroi, as also 
after i. 21, ii. 17. In all these places a colon might be used so as 
to allow the preceding imperative to run on; but after ii. 25, iii. 6, 
iii. 7 the full stop is clearly right. The style is loose and conversa- 
tional, not so strictly bound by grammatical fetters as that of 
practised writers. 

14, ds réxva dwaxojs. “Children of” is a Hebraism; réxva 
dzwheias, Isa. lvii. 4; vids Oavdrov, 2 Sam. xii. 5. In the New Testa- 
ment we have réxva épyijs, Eph. ii. 3; téxva Gurds, Eph, v. 83 réxva 
xardpos, 2 Pet. ii. 143 viol rijs dareBetas, Eph, ii. 2, v. 6; Col. iii. 6; 
viol gurds al juépas, 1 Thess. v. 5; vids elpivys, Luke x. 6; & vids 
ris dwwdelas, 2 Thess. ii. 3; John xvii. 12, There is no more 
reason for supposing that téxva iwaxofjs was suggested by viot ris 
dmecOefas than there is for supposing that St. John borrowed réxva 
@cod from St. Paul ; indeed there is not so much. On the contrary, 
the phrase recurs quite naturally to the twaxoy of ver. 2. Children 
of obedience are those whose mother is obedience, in whom is the 
spirit of obedience, who are obedient, not “ obedient children.” 

Bh cvoynparitspevor tals mpérepor ev rH dyvoig Sud embupias. 
“Not conforming yourselves to the lusts which formerly ruled you 
in your ignorance.” The not uncommon verb ovexnparileobar (see 
Liddell and Scott) is found also Rom. xii. 2, pi ovexnpariterbe 7G 
aia rovrw. In respect to Rom. xii. there is somewhat better 
reason for suspecting a direct or indirect connexion between St. 
Peter and St. Paul than elsewhere, but we cannot safely build any 
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inference on this particular word. See pp. 19, 20. “Ayvou is 
perhaps more applicable to those of St. Peter's readers who had 
been Gentiles than to those who had been Jews. St. Paul speaks 
of Gentile ignorance, Acts xvii. 30; Eph. iv. 18; see Abbott's 
note; but St. Peter attributes the crucifixion to the dyvove of the 
Jews, Acts iii. 17. It is not easy to say whether St. Peter here is 
thinking of ignorance of God and His Law, or more particularly of 
ignorance of Christ. If the latter, his words will apply equally to 
Jews and Gentiles. All alike had sat in darkness, Matt. iv. 165 
Luke i. 79; Johni. 5, 10, 11. "Em#upia: again seems to point rather 
to Gentiles, whose lives were generally more licentious than those 
of Jews. But there were many wicked Jews, Rom. ii. 17 sqq.; Eph. 
ii. 3; and our Lord was speaking to Jews when He insisted upon 
the sinfulness of lust, Matt. v. 28. But the readers of the Epistles 
were neither all Gentiles nor all Jews. See Introduction. 

15. adda Kard tev Kadécavra Spas &yvov. “ But after the pattern 
of that Holy One who called you.” It is best to take dyov as 
substantival; it is hardly possible to make it an adjectival pre- 
dicate and translate with von Soden, “after the pattern of Him who 
called you, who is holy.” This use of xard (which is quite classical 
and common; see instances in Liddell and Scott) is found Gal. iv. 
28, xard "Ioadk, like Isaac. Kadety is a word that belongs to the 
vocabulary of Christendom, and St. Peter uses it several times,— 
God called us out of darkness unto light, ii. 9; called us unto His 
eternal glory in Christ, v. 10; the call makes the pilgrim, above, 
ver. 1 ;—but he uses it in a simpler and less technical manner than 
St. Paul; he does not speculate on its difference from other verbs 
(cf. Rom. viii. 28 sqq.); nor does he appear to distinguish xAyrés 
from éxAexrds in the same way as St. Paul (ver. 1 above). St. Peter 
does not use xAyrés, nor xAjous, except in the Second Epistle, i. 
10, where A has wapdxAnows, and éxAcy# is added apparently as 
identical, or at any rate as giving another aspect of the same thing. 
In the Gospels xaAciv has many senses, of which the chief are illus- 
trated by Matt. ii. 15, “out of Egypt did I call My Son”; v. 9, 
“they shall be called sons of God” (from Hos. ii. 1); ix. 13, Sto 
call sinners unto repentance”; xxii. 9, “call to the wedding” ; xx. 8, 
“call the labourers into my vineyard.” It has, in fact, four chief 
meanings—(a) of calling out of a lower state, Egypt or sin ; (4) of 
inviting to a feast; (c) of summoning to a duty; (d) of giving a 
mame corresponding to a character. It seldom seems to imply 
selection ; all are called alike. In Hebrews it is used of the call 
of Abraham (xi. 8, as in 2); of the new name, “in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called” (xi. 18, from Gen. xxi. 12; cf. ii, 11, as in d); of 
those who are invited into the Covenant (ix. 15, as in 2) ; of the call 
of Aaron to the priesthood (v. 4, as in ¢, but with the notion of 
personal selection). In Peter the typical call appears to be that of 
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Abraham, though the Patriarch is not named in this connexion; 
the Christian is a homeless wanderer, called out of the darkness of 
the past into the light of the gospel, travelling towards glory or an 
inheritance or a crown, called especially to suffer with Christ (ii. 21). 
The new name (Christian, iv. 16) is a name of suffering, St. Paul 
alludes to the new calling or name, quoting Gen. xxi. 12 (Rom. 
ix. 7) and Hos. ii. 1 (Rom. ix. 26). He does not connect the Call with 
any Old Testament type. The Call is from the Covenant of Works 
to the Covenant of Grace, and Abraham exemplifies not obedience 
to a summons or command, but belief in a promise ; two things 
which, though closely combined, yet represent different sides of the 
same action, and are in theory very distinct. If we throw the 
whole stress upon belief, three difficulties at once arise: why do 
some believe while others do not? what is the value of partial belief? 
how can belief which causes action be itsclf in any degree the 
effect of action? lll these perplexities were acutely felt by St. 
Paul. St. John also felt the difficulty, but found an answer in his 
conception of Love which grows by familiarity and obedience. The 
Synoptic evangelists, St. Peter, the sub-apostolic Fathers, hardly 
touch the problem. Many modern scholars regard Peter as a later 
writer, who was perfectly familiar with the Pauline Epistles, but 
failed to grasp their meaning. But the fact to be explained is 
that, instead of misapprehending or perverting the distinctive 
Pauline thoughts, he leaves them altogether on one side. 

Gyr. St. Peter’s idea of Holiness must be considered in 
relation to the terms in which he speaks of God. Christ is the 
object of Love (ver. 8). God, though Father, of fear; the justice, 
might, majesty of God are predominant thoughts in this Epistle. 
In the present passage we are referred to Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7. 
In all these passages the Israelites are commanded to keep them- 
selves from uncleanness, because God is holy. The Hebrew 
Qadesh comes from a root which means to divide. God is holy, 
because He is separate from all uncleanness. No defilement can 
approach Him under penalty of being consumed (Heb. xii. 29) ; 
He is dmeipactos xaxiov, Jas. 4 i. 133 pis oixdéy dapdccrov, 1 Tim. vi. 
16, Justice is the positive idea most usually connected in the New 
‘Testament with holiness, John xvii. 11, 25 ; Luke i. 75 ; Rom. vii, 
12 (the law is holy and just and good). In the present passage the 
holy God is also the just Judge. Justice is more nearly connected 
with holiness than is goodness. The epithet i is applied to Christ, 
Luke i. 35, iv. 343 John vi. 69; rdv dyiov Kat Sixacoy, Acts iii. 14; 
iv. 27, 303 Apoc. i iii. 7, possibly also vi. 10, always with reference to 
His purity or majesty. St. Paul uses the epithet only of the Holy 
Ghost, holy things, or holy men. 

There is an important point involved, because Albrecht Ritschl 
maintained that “the conception of the holiness of God is for the 
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teligion of the New Testament abolished (aufgehoben), at any rate is 
in no respect essential” (Rechif. und Vers. ii. 12, 13; see Mielke, 
das System Albrecht Ritsch?s, p. 23), on the ground that aloofness 
and transcendent majesty involve mystery in doctrine, and fear as 
in some degree an allowable motive for Christians. _Ritschl’s view 
is an application of Kant's theory; nothing can be known except 
relations ; nothing can have any religious value except God’s relation 
to us ; this has been perfectly revealed in Christ as a relation of love. 
It is interesting chiefly as showing the impossibility of squaring any 
philosophical theory with the Bible, or with any book in the Bible. 
Mystery and Fear cannot possibly be eliminated from Religion. 

al adrot . .. yeri@nre. “Do ye also become holy in every 
manner of conversation.” The aorist of the imperative is con- 
stantly used in this Epistle, when, according to the ordinary rule, 
we should have expected the present: see 1. 13, 17, 22, ii. 2, 13, 
17, iii, 10, 11, £4, 15, iv. 17, V. 2, 5, 6, 8, 9. Blass (p. 194 sqq.) 
hardly seems to Tecognise adequately the looseness of New Testa- 
ment grammar on this point. Closely parallel in sense are the words 
quoted by St. Paul from Isa. lii. 11, eé\Oere éx péoov abrav Kat 
ddoplobyre, A€yer Kipios, xat dxaGdprov pip drrecbe’ Kay eiodéfopar 
Spas, kal Eoopat Spiv els warépa, xal Speis EreoGE por eis viods xal 
Guyarépas, A€yer Kuipros mavroxpdrwp, 2 Cor. vi. 17. It should be 
noticed that St, Peter does not address those to whom he writes as 
dy, saints, though they belong to the vos dy, ii. 9, or what 
Clem. Rom. calls the dyiov pepis, xxx. 1. "Avacrpody (a favourite 
word of St. Peter’s), which in Aeschylus and Aristotle means “a 
repair,” “ haunt,” or “abode,” in Polybius is used of “a manner of 
life,” literally “a turning to and fro,” “a walking up and down.” 
The exact Latin equivalent is conuersatio (see Liddell and Scott, and 
Facciolati). It is greatly to be regretted that the fine word “con- 
versation” has been rejected by the Revised Version to the 
impoverishment of the English language. “Different kinds of 
dvaotpody are to be spoken of further on in the Epistle: here at 
the outset St. Peter lays down what is true for them all” (Hort). 

16. “Aytor éceode. Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7; the future is here 
equivalent to an imperative; cf. Matt. v. 48. 

17. xaiet warépa émixahetobe .. . dvactpdgnte. “ And if ye call 
on him as Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according 
to each man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning in fear” (R.V.). 
This is the common and, according to classic usage, the better 
translation. But that of the A.V., “if ye call on the Father who,” 
etc., may be defended. Tanjp is one of those words which easily 
dispense with the article (cf. ver. 2 above), and the article is 
omitted, where a defining clause follows, without any perceptible 
alteration of the sense ; cf. zpopijrat of rpopyteicarres, ver. 10 above ; 
ele vdpov réAciov rov rijs édevepias, Jas. i. 25 ; maiSious Trois ey dyopa 
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xaOnpévos, Luke vii. 32 ; Syracvover Adyos rots rod Kupéov, 1 Tim. 
vi. 3. In any case the stress falls here upon the definition, “If the 
Father, to whom you pray, is also the righteous Judge, see that ye 
fear Him.” The Father “giveth good things to them that ask 
Him ” (Matt. vii. 10) ; but He is not merely, as the heathen thought, 
a buriip édw. He chastises His children (Heb. xii. 5, 6), and He 
judges. He is Tarijp dyt0s, Sixatos (John xvii. 1, 25). Kiihl 
remarks that in Peter's view the Old Testament motive (Holiness, 
Fear) is not abolished, but rather strengthened by the new relation 
of sonship. The point became of importance in the controversy 
with the Gnostics, who maintained that God was Love simply and 
solely. Fear, of course, means such fear as may be felt towards a 
good father, not slavish, superstitious dread. It is a lower motive 
than love, yet is not to be regarded as merely negative ; it is the 
safeguard of holiness, and it prompts obedience in things which we 
do not as yet understand,—and there are always things which we do 
not understand. Even St Paul uses occasionally the same language 
as St. Peter, see 2 Cor. v. 10, 11. St. John di iv. 18) writes that 
“perfect love casteth out fear” ; but his words do not apply to those 
whose love is not yet perfect. Our Lord says at one time, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart” (Matt. xxii. 37), at 
another, “ Yea, I say unto you, Fear Him” (Luke xii. 5). 

In the words Harépa émixadeiobe there is a possible allusion to 
the Lord’s Prayer (so Weiss, Huther, Kihl, Hort), but it is not 
certain ; the words may be suggested by Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 27. 

axpoowrohtp .wrws- Neither the adverb nor the adjective from 
which it is formed occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, but 
we have the phrases AapPdvew, xpoodéxeoOat, Oavpdlew xpéowror, 
They all denote the righteous Judge, who makes no distinction 
between high and low, rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, in the eye of 
whose holy law all men are equal. It is interesting to compare the 
words of St. Peter (Acts x. 34), éx” dAnbelas xaradapBdvopat drt otk 
fore odaeras 8 @eds" GAN’ ey warrt dhver & hoBovpevos atrdy Kal 
épyalopevos Sixatootvyy Sexrds airg ort, Cf. also Rom. ii. 10, 11. 
Dr. Hort thinks that these passages are based on Deut. x. 17, but 
the thought and expression must have been not uncommon among 
pious Jews ; thus we find in the Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 73), 
quia Deus uiuens est et sanctus et fidelis et iustus ex omnibus ; et 
non est apud eum accipere personam, ut accipiat munera, quoniam 
Deus iustus est et iudicium exercens in omnibus qui transgrediuntur 
sermones eius et qui contemnunt testimonium eius.” Cf. Ep. 
Barn. iv. 12. 

tev Tis maporxias Spay xpévov. The collocation is common in 
Peter but rare elsewhere in the New Testament ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 40; 
2 Cor. viii. 8, and sce Introduction, Pp. 4. Taporxia, See note on 
mapemSnpos above, apouxeiv is found Luke xxiv. 18; Heb. xi. 9; 
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adpouxos, Acts vii. 6, 29 ; maporxia, Acts xiii, 17. St. Paul will not 
use mdpoixos of Christians ; they are already oupoNirat rav dylwv, 
Eph. ii. 19. The word qaporxéa has a very interesting history ; the 
“ pilgrims” or “sojourners” in a district or town formed the diocese 
or “parish.” See Suicer, 5.0. wapotxia, Dict. of Christian Antiqui- 


18, ei8éres Sn. The Holiness and Justice of God are the 
ground of Fear, which is strengthened by another thought, that of the 
high cost of Redemption. The same cast of thought finds expression 
in Heb. vi. 5 sqq., and Clem. Rom. xxi., rév Kvpioy jay “Incoty 
Xpiordy, of +4 alua tarp jpiv e660, evrparaper, Further on Clement 
speaks of the fear of God as xadés xal péyas Kal owlwv rdvras Tovs 
é&v abrg dotws dvarrpepopévous év xabapg Siavoig, This fine passage 
affords an admirable illustration of what we may call “ Petrinism,” 
the fled severity and tenderness of the Christian disciplinarian. 

08 dOaprois . . . watpowapatdrov. “That not with corruptible 
things, silver or gold, were ye redeemed from your vain conversa- 
tion handed down from your fathers.” Silver and gold (which are 
dwroANtpeva, ver. 7, OF $8aprd) are dross compared with the price 
that was paid for you. Avrpoy is the ransom paid for slaves, Matt. 
xx 28; Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. ii, 6 we have dvriAvepoy ; AurpoboBae 
is used Luke xxiv. 21; Tit. ii, 14; Avrpwous, Luke i. 68, ii. 38; 
Heb. ix. 12; Avrpwris,. Acts viii. 35 of Moses. The Ransom is 
here the Blood of Christ ; in Matt. xx. 28 the yvx7 of Christ. We 
are redeemed from our enemies and from the hand of all that hate 
us, Luke i. 68 sqq.; from évopia, Tit. ii. 14; here from vain con- 
versation : the historical type suggested in all these passages is that 
of the great deliverance from the house of bondage in Egypt (cf. 
Ex. vi. 6). The Bible does not attempt to say to whom the 
Ransom is paid, a question on which, in later times, there was much 
unfortunate speculation. The question ought never to have been 
asked, because it does not admit of an answer, except in some sense 
which is hardly compatible with the metaphor of Ransom. A 
money ransom is paid to him who holds the slave, but this is not 
true of a spiritual ransom. To take an analogous case, the Algerian 
slaves were redeemed by the blood and suffering of English sailors, 
but to whom was this ransom paid ? 

Closely connected, though not identical, with the idea of Ransom 
is that of Buying. By one and the same act God redeemed us 
from captivity and bought us for His own slaves, Acts xx. 28 
(wepteroujoaro) jin Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23; 2 Pet. ii, 1; Apoc. v. 9, 
xiv. 3, 4, the verb used is ayopdta, and in all these passages the 
price expressed or intended is the Blood of Christ. 

St. Luke uses the word dzodvrpwors of final deliverance at the 
Last Day, xxi. 28; and St. Paul, who does not use the simple 
Avrpwors, has the compound in the same future sense, Rom. viii. 23 ; 
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Eph. i. 14, iv. 30; such is probably the meaning also in Rom. iii. 
24; Eph. i. 7 ; Col. i. 14; in Heb. xi. 35 daodvzpwors is equivalent 
to Aixpoots 5 so also in ix. 15. See Abbott on Eph. i. 7. 

paBérou. This phrase again might seem to be aimed 
rather 4 at Gentiles than at Jews. From the Apologists we may see 
how reluctant the Gentiles were to cast off the “ manner of life” of 
their ancestors, and by so doing to pronounce condemnation upon 
their parents, Philosophers, statesmen. See Clem. Alex. Protr. x.; 
Min. Felix, Oct. vi. The strength of this sentiment is powerfully 
exemplified in Mr. Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Roman Empire. Races like the English, whose past history was less 
glorious, did not feel the difference so keenly ; see Bede, H. £. ii. 13. 
“Vain” again is constantly used of idolatry (Acts xiv. 15). Yet 
Jews also had a rapa8octs, Matt. xv. 2 sqq-. which came from their 
fathers, Gal. i. 14, and was in some points against the law of God 
and vain. 

19, AAA niply alwan . . . Xpiorod. “ But with precious blood of 
Christ as of a lamb unblemished and spotless.” On the collocation 
of the words, see Introduction, p. 4. On the Blood of Christ see 
note on ver. 2 above. Here, no doubt, the absence of the article 
before tisip aiyart is not without meaning. “Ye were redeemed 
not with corruptible gold, but with precious blood”; both the 
adjectives and the substantives are in strong contrast. “Apwpos, 
which in classic Greek means blameless, is used by the LXX. of 
victims which have no physical blemish. Hence the name of the 
pwpooxdros, an official whose business it was to ascertain this fact, 
Philo, de Agric. 29 (i. 320); Clem, Alex. Strom. iv. 18.117. “The 
translators having to express the Hebrew mum, a blemish, apparently 
caught at the sound of the Greek papos, and employed it for their 
purpose” (Hort). It should, however, be observed that in the Old 
Testament the ceremonial and the moral are not easily kept apart, 
and that dy  Spwpos is used of moral integrity, Ps. xiv. (xv.) 2, and else- 
where, “AowAos, “spotless,” is metaphorical, but is rather moral 
than ceremonial ; it is found in the version of Symmachus, Job xv. 
15, but not in the LXX. “Apmpos is used of Christ ina passage very 
similar to this, Heb. ix. 14. ‘Ihe physical perfection of the victim 
is regarded as typical of the sinlessness of Christ, which makes His 
Blood réusov. 

Christ is called duvés by the Baptist, John i, 29, 36; in 
Apoc. v. 6 and elsewhere the word used is dpvfov. The Paschal 
Lamb or Kid is called zpéBarov rédetov, Ex. xii. 55 in Isa, litt, 7 we 
read, és mpéBarov em opayiy On, kal ds duvds évayriov tod Ke(povros 
aguvos ovrus bx dvolye 7 ordua, Here the sheep is slain, the 
lamb is only shorn, and it has been questioned whether the 
prophet in this particular verse is thinking of the Paschal Lamb 
or, indeed, of any sacrifice at all (see Dr. Cheyne’s note), The 
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chapter, however, is full of sacrificial imagery, and the Suffering 
Servant is depicted both as an Atoner (ras duaprias jpav pepe), 
and as a Redeemer (tw pddwme adrod jpeis idOnuev) ; indeed the 
ideas of Atonement and of Redemption are blended through- 
out. The Isaianic passage was very early applied to our Lord, 
Acts viii. 32. 

There can be little doubt that Isa. liii. was in the mind of St. 
Peter here. Just before we have had an allusion to Isa. lii, 3, ob 
& dpyupiov Aurpubhjorec be, and references to Isaiah, and to chap. 
in particular, abound in the Epistle. But the “blood of the 
Lamb” does not come from this source. It is found most easily 
in Ex. xii: the difference of the words ap6Barov and apvds is a 
merely superficial difficulty, and réAcov is equivalent to duwpov Kat 
domdAov. We really do not know what words St. Peter himself 
used. But in the case of such allusions there is danger in the 
attempt to bind an author down to fixed passages. St. Peter may 
have meant quite generally the lamb of sacrifice. See note on 
pavriopds, ver. 2 above. 

The question has been raised whether the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb was really a ransom, but it is difficult to understand the 
point of view from which the question is framed. In one sense, of 
course, it was not, as the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us. But 
in another, as a shadow, it was both an Atonement and a Ransom ; 
it covered the houses of the Israelites from the destroying Angel, it 
redeemed the firstborn, and was a condition of the deliverance of 
the whole people from the house of bondage. 

Dr. Hort quotes the Midrash on Ex. xii. 22, “ With two bloods 
were the Israelites delivered from Egypt, with the blood of the 
paschal lamb and with the blood of circumcision.” 

20. mpoeyvwopévo, The foreknowledge of God does not neces- 
sarily imply the pre-existence of the thing or person foreknown 
(see ver. 2 above ; Acts xv. 18; Rom. xi. 2), but does not exclude it. 

mpd xataBohijs xéopou. Matt. xiii. 35 (here, perhaps, xdopov 
should be omitted), xxv. 44, the phrase is used also by Luke, 
John, Paul, and in Hebrews: Apoc. xiii. 8, the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. It is found also in the Assump- 
tion of Moses, and is quod therefrom in the Acta Syn. Nic 
(Gelasius Cyzic. ii. 18, p. 24, al mpocBedoard pe 8 @cds mpd Ka-a- 
Bodjjs xéopov, elvat pe ri Siabijxns atrod peotrny (Moses is speaking 
to Joshua). This pastage of the Assumption was possibly alluded 
to by St. Paul, Gal. iii. 19, and may have suggested the language of 
St. Peter here. The word xaraBoAy is used 2 Macc. ii. 29 of the 
foundation or ground-plan of a house. Dr. Hort quotes also 
Plat. Moralia, ii. 956 A, 73 e épxiis kal dpa 79 mpdry xaraBoAg Tov 
dvOpdruv. 

GavepwSévros. Cf. John i. 31; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John iii. 5, 8. 
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“Taken by itself the word suggests a previous hidden existence, 
ie 5 was not likely to be chosen except in this implied sense” 
Hort). 

én doxdrou tév xpévuv. “In the last of the times,” in the last 
epoch of the world’s history ; or “at the end of the times” (éexdrov 
being taken as neuter and substantival, as in the phrase én’ éoydrov 
tav jpepav, Heb. i. 2). 

80 dpas. The purport of this verse is still further to deepen the 
reader’s sense of the need of holiness and godly fear. Not only is 
the blood precious, but the sacrifice of Christ was purposed by God 
before creation, and all for you. 

21. rods 81’ adrod moods els Gedy, ITrrevovras is supported by 
the authority of % C K L P, a number of other MSS., and the Syriac 
Versions ; but the great textual critics prefer movovs, the reading of 
AB, a good cursive, and the Vulgate, on the ground that moret- 
ovras is an obvious correction designed to get rid of the otherwise 
unexampled phrase morots cis @edv. Tiords in the active sense 
(=believing) is rare even in the New Testament, and except in 
this passage is always used absolutely. See Dr. Hort’s elaborate 
note. Nevertheless «is is used after murevw, and there is no 
obvious reason why mordés in the active sense should not be 
followed by the same preposition. We must translate “who 
through Him do believe in God.” No other meaning will suit the 
context, and- «is after mords in its passive meaning (=trusted, 
trustworthy) appears to be not only unexampled, but impossible. 
For 80 airoi cf. Acts iii. 16, rior 4 8¢ atrod (the words of St. 
Peter). Above, ver. 8, Christ is Himself the immediate object of 
Faith; here by Him, by the historical Christ, & dvacrdcews éx 
vexpav (ver. 3), by the waOjpara and Sega: (ver. 11), in a word, by 
the gospel, we come to believe in God, who raised Him from the 
dead and gave Him glory. It is to be observed that here the 
brethren believe in God, not because the Son has revealed the 
Father (Matt. xi. 27), but because the Father has revealed the Son. 
The two propositions are reciprocal and interchangeable ; hence it 
is clear that we believe in God through Christ not in the same 
sense as that in which we believe through Apollos or Paul, who 
were Sidxovor (1 Cor. iii. 5). Here, again, it is impossible to say 
whether St. Peter is addressing himself to Jews or to Gentiles; the 
peculiar attribute ascribed to God was equally new to both. 

tev eyeipavra . . . Sefav. The Resurrection and Exaltation are 
appealed to just as in St. Peter’s speech on Pentecost, and indeed 
in the Book of Acts throughout. Here the Resurrection is a 
revelation of God and His abounding mercy; it is also the means 
(or one means) of the dvayévyyois (ver. 3), and gives efficacy to 
Baptism (iii. 21). But there is no trace in our Epistle of the 
favourite Pauline thought that the Christian is risen with Christ or 
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has died with Christ. The substance of St. Peter’s teaching is the 
same, but the expression is not. 

God gave Jesus Christ glory in the eyes of unbelievers (Acts 
iii. 13) and of the Church, bestowing upon Him of grace “the 
Name which is above every name” (Phil. ii. 9; see Lightfoot’s 
note). Cf. Apoc. i, 17, 18. Thus we can understand John xvii. 5. 

Gore thy aiot Spay cat edwiba elvar els @edv. “So that your 
faith and hope is towards God.” Faith in Christ (ver. 8) is also 
faith in God, who gave Christ glory, whose mercy is the ultimate 
source of the resurrection, the regeneration, and the gospel gener- 
ally.  Kiihl, with a number of German commentators, translates 
“so that your faith is also hope towards God.” In this way we 
should get the sense “so that your faith is transformed into hope,” 
and thus escape the apparent tautology between movois els @edv, 
wiotw els @eov. There is no other substantial argument in favour 
of this artificial rendering (it is rightly rejected by Dr. Hort). 
Tautology is a characteristic of St. Peter’s style ; see Introduction, 
p. 6. Further, faith and hope are so closely connected in St. 
Peter’s mind that they are merely two aspects of the same thing; 
the one involves the other so completely that it is difficult to see 
how he could say that the one becomes the other. 

At this point ends what we may call the doctrinal section of the 
Epistle. St. Peter has been explaining the three Names, their 
three attributes, and their several relations. Here he passes to the 
practical Christian life, catching up and expounding the words 
dyacpos, dvayevay. The word suggests the thought, doctrine 
and exhortation are blended in easy natural flow, and there are 
constant recurrences and developments of ideas already expressed. 

22, 23, ‘Hynndres carries us back to vers. 2, 15; traxoy to 
vers. 2, 14; the following dvayeyevyyévor to ver. 3; but something 
new is added to each word. The order of conception seems to be 
truth, regeneration, obedience, purity, love of the brethren. Truth 
is explained by the words 5:4 Adyou Lévros @eod Kal pévovros. It is 
the word uttered by the Spirit of Christ through the prophets 
(vers. ro-12); through this truth comes the New Birth. The 
‘Truth must be obeyed, carried out in action as a law even before 
we understand it, in order that we may understand it (as in John 
vii. 17)5 see note on ver. 2. Obedience leads to purity of soul. 
“Ayvos in classical Greek i is mainly a moral word (sanctus not sacer ; 
but these, like dyios, dyvds, are connected in etymology) ; it is used 
especially of virginity ; but the verb is generally used of ceremonial 
purification. In the New Testament dyvds always has the moral 
sense ; dyvigew is used of ceremonial cleansing in John xi. 55 and 
Acts xxi, 24, 26, xxiv. 18, but in Jas. iv. 8, 1 John iii, 3, as 
here, of spiritual cleansing. We may compare the phrase dyuifew 
& dAnbeig, John xvii. 17, 19. Purity from evil inclinations, especi- 
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ally from rancour and malice, leads to love of the brethren (not 
“brotherly love”). The word ¢uAadeAgia in secular Greek and in 
4 Macc. xiii. 21, 23, 26, xiv. 1, means the mutual love of brothers 
by birth but in 2 Macc. xv. 14 Jeremiah is called 8 dAdBegos 

because of his love for all Jews (Hort). In the New Testa- 
ment it is used (Rom. xii. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. 1; 2 Pet. 
i, 7) in what is really a new sense, of love for those who are 
brethren by virtue of the dvayévyows. Love of the Christian 
brotherhood must be (1) avumdxpuros (Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6), 
not affected, Pharisaic, formal, mechanical, but sincere and from 
the heart. (2) éxrevjs, “fervent”; the word seems to convey the 
idea of straining intensity, but some regard it as meaning “steady,” 
“unintermittent.” The adverb ékrevds occurs only in later Greek, 
and was regarded as a vulgarism ; see Lobeck’s Phryntchus, p. 311; 
Dr. Rutherford, Mew Phrynichus, p. 365, thinks that even the 
adjective is not Attic. 

omopd is fixed to the sense of “sced” (semen not satio) by the 
epithets. Many modern German commentators and Alford under- 
stand the meaning to be “born again not of a human father” (cf. 
John i. 13, ifi. 4); but a better explanation is found in the parable 
of the Sower ; cf. Luke viii. 11, 8 oxdpos Zoviv 5 Adyos rod Ocod. 

In 8d Aéyou @co8 LGvros Kal pévovros the article is again omitted. 
The epithets are best taken with Aéyov, As Adyov is antithetical to 
oropas, So are févros kat pévovros to ob POaprijs dAAa &pOdprov again 
we have Adyos fav i in Heb. iv. 12, and éAmis {aaa in ver. 3 above ; 
and finally Aébyov pévovros is caught up and illustrated by the words 
70 8 pijpa Kupiov péver in the following quotation. This is the con- 
struction adopted by A.V., R.V. (text), Alford, Kiihl, von Soden, 
and most modern commentators. Dr. Hort follows the Vulgate 
and many, especially of the older scholars, in coupling the epithet 
with @eod (cf. Dan. vi. 26, atrds ydp éotw @cds pévwr Kat Lav els 
yeveds yevev %us rod alévos). Acyos is identified by St. Peter 
pinselé wit with fp, and this again with the gospel which his readers 

ard (13 AuoGiv eis tus: cf. dua Tov edayyewapévwr 
‘pas, ver. 12 above), virtually with the waOjpara xat nth 

94. Bidr is used by St. Peter to introduce quotations from the 
an xcament i, 16, ii, 6, and here. In iii 10 ydp is used 

‘ort). 

réca cépt. From Isa. xl. 6-8. St. Peter departs from the LXX. 
in omitting és before xépros, and in substituting atrijs for dvOpdrov 
and Kupiov for rod @cod ijpév, but follows it in omitting two clauses 
of the Hebrew (“because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it; 
surely the people is grass”) after éfémecev. Dr. Hort observes that 
St. Peter possibly found all these changes already made in the text 
of the LXX. which he used. 

EnpdvOn and égémece are gnomic aorists which may be rendered 
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in English by the present. Dr. Hort illustrates the dvOos xéprov by 
reference to Sinai and Palestine, p. 139, where Dean Stanley de- 
scribes the blazing scarlet of anemones, tulips, and poppies among 
the thin, shortlived grass of spring in the Levant, and points out 
the fine comparison of this 80g of nature to the “conversation” 
inherited by the Greeks from their fathers, which, “vain” as it was, 
was also so brilliant and attractive. But the main point of the 
quotation is the contrast between the shortness of earthly beauty 
and the eternity of the word of God. St. James manifestly alludes 
to this passage of Isaiah (i. 10, 11) in a different context; he is 
disparaging wealth, and omits all reference to the word of God. If 
there is any literary connexion here between the two Epistles, the 
right of priority seems to belong to St. Peter, who introduces the 
quotation with far greater ease, appropriateness, and power. See 
note on Soxijzov, ver. 7 above. 

25. Kupiou stands, as already observed, for the rod @cod sjpav of 
the LXX. and Hebrew. Dr. Hort observes that “ Kupéov without 
the article must be taken, as in most cases, for Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, our God.” But the noticeable point is that in a matter of 
such grave import there should be any exceptions at all: and the 
fact seems to be that if we exclude direct quotations from the Old 
Testament, and such phrases as dyyeAos, uv}, xelp, tveipa Kupiov, 
which are taken from the Old Testament and stereotyped by usage, 
it is hardly Possible in the New Testament to make any distinction 
between Kupios and 6 Kvptos. Even in the Old Testament 6 Kvpios 
stands not infrequently for Jehovah (passages quoted Matt. xxii. 44 ; 
Luke ii. 23 ; Acts ii. 25); and in the New Testament Kvpios, without 
the article, is constantly used of Christ (Luke ii. 11 ; Acts x. 36; 
in Rom. xiv. 5-9 Kupiy and r@ Kvpiy are used quite indifferently ; 
xvi. 2 sqq., ¢v Kupfy, this is a common phrase ; 1 Cor. vii. 17-33, 
X 21, 22, xvi, 113 2 Cor. iii, 16-18; Phil. iii, 20; 2 Thess. i 
1, 2,12). We have seen that in St. Peter’s view the Spirit of Christ 
was in the prophets, and it is not possible to say that in the present 
passage he intends to draw any absolute distinction between Kuplov 
and Xpurrod. 

als spas. “Unto you,” is equivalent to iptv, as in ver. 4 above. 
Dr. Hort would give the preposition its sense of motion, “which 
was preached (reaching even) to you.” The R.V. translates, “And 
this is the word of good tidings which was preached unto you” ; and 
it should not be forgotten that in the times of the apostle edayyéAtov 
still preserved distinctly the meaning of “good spell” or tidings, 
which we are so apt to forget when we use the abbreviated 
“ gospel.” 

IL 1 Here begins a new passage of exhortation suggested by 
the word dvayeyevynuévor, It extends to the end of ver. 10. 

dwo0dpevos ody. “‘ Therefore,” since ye are born again, since ye 
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have, become babes, lay aside all kinds of wickedness, and desire 
the milk which Christ will give you. Milk causes growth; the 
growth will fit them for their place in the spiritual house, the royal 
Priesthood. Here again the Christian is addressed as member of a 
corporation.’ "AzofécGas is to be taken rather in the sense of cleans- 
ing defilements (iii. 21, ‘0b capxds dwdOeors pvwov) than in that of 
putting off clothing (as in Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 
5 8qq.). The sins named are such as are specially destructive of 

pia, Kaxla in the classics means either vice generally, as 
opposed to dpery, or specially cowardice. Suicer distinguishes three 
ecclesiastical uses of the.word ; (1) Evil, misery; trouble ; Matt. vi. 
34y Apxeriv TH jycpa 7 waxia airjs. (2) Vice; the word is com- 
monly so-used by the Fathers, and Theophylact gives it this sense 
in Rom. i. 29 (a@ Rom. chap. iii.) ; but it is very doubtful whether 
he is right. “(3) Malice; 1 Cor. xiv. 20, rg xaxig vamdLere, where 
Theophylact notes wymdla 7H Kaxig & pydéva Kaxomousy dAN’ domep 
vifmov dxaxos. Cf. Col. iii, 8; Tit ili 3. Dr. Hort maintains 
that in the Pauline Epistles xaxéa always bears this sense. In the 
present passage the A.V. has “malice,” the R.V. “ wickedness.” 
‘The addition of racay, “ every kind or form of,” suits “ wickedness ” 
better than the more determinate “ malice,” and the same remark 
applies to civ doy xaxig, Eph. iv. 31. In ii, 16 below xaxia 
seems clearly to mean “wickedness.” Upon the whole it seems 
best to regard xaxéa as the general term which is defined by the 
following special vices. In Jas. i. 21, 8:5 dwoOépevor wacav purapiay 
kai weptooeav xaxias, the general senise “ wickedness” seems to suit 
better. It may be observed that James appears to combine 1 Pet. 
ii. 1, iii: 21, so that here, too, he is more naturally regarded as the 
borrower. 

Smoxpiceis. Sox AC K LP, the Vulgate, Philoxenian Syriac, and 
Armenian ; B, the Peshito, Coptic, and Aethiopic have tréxpow. 
For the sense see dvuréxpiras above. St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s denunciations of the Pharisaic hypocrisy, which was 
strict in outward observances but cold at heart, setting its rules and 
forms above charity. The plural may mean 4inds of hypocrisy or 
acts of hypocrisy ; as dperai in classical Greek means “ virtues” or 
“virtuous deeds.” 

xatodadids. “All backbitings.” The verb xaradadciv is used 
by Aristophanes, Ranae, 752, of a slave who “ blabs” his master’s 
secrets; it is quoted also from the lost I'jpas, Bekker, Anecd. i. 102. 
In later Greek it bears the sense of talking or railing against. “The 
adjective xardAudos (Rom. i. 30) and substantive xaradaAia (2, Cor. 
xii, 20) are found only in the New Testament. ' 

2. bs dpteyévnta Bpépy. “As newborn babes.” “’Apreyévvytos 
is a late.and rare word, replacing veoyvés. This is the only place 
where Bpépy is used figuratively, vijrioe being commonly so used” 
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(Hort). The simile, which is very appropriate for those who are 
dvayeyevvnpévor, recalls Matt. xviii. 3. In St. Peter’s view Christians 
are always babes, and therefore also always recently born. This is 
in substance the explanation of Dr. Hort and von Soden. Kil 
insists that dprtyévyra must mean that the readers had been quite 
recently converted, and finds in the word a confirmation of his view 
that the readers of the Epistle did not belong to Churches founded 
by St. Paul, and that the Epistle was written before Romans. But 
this is too large a conclusion from so slender a premiss. Even if 
the readers had been converted by St. Paul, their Christianity was 
still young. But in respect of Eternity, as von Soden well says, the 
beginnin, the new life must always seem a thing of yesterday. 

émmobijoare .. . owmpiay. “Desire the sincere milk of the 
word that ye may grow thereby” (A.V.). “‘ Long for the spiritual 
milk, which is without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salva- 
tion” (R.V.). The words els owrnpiay are undoubtedly genuine ; 
see Tischendorf’s note. Aoyixdy ydAa is understood by the great 
majority of commentators, as by the A.V., to mean “ milk of the 
word,” on the grounds that St. Peter is recalling the Adyos of i. 23 
(just as in ddoAov he recalls the 8éAov of the preceding verse), and 
that Adyos in the New Testament always means “word.” Of those 
who thus translate the phrase, some regard “ milk of the word” as 
meaning “the milk which is the word” (“/ac uerbi est periphrasis 
uerbi ipsius,” Bengel) ; others, “the milk which is contained in the 
word,” that is to say, specially Christ (so Kiihl, Weiss, Keil, von 
Soden). This latter point seems unimportant, if we consider what 
St. Peter has said touching the relation of Christ to Scripture. 

Dr. Hort insists that Aoy:xds in the Stoic writers (even in Aris- 
totle ; see Bonitz, Jndex), in later Greek, and commonly in Philo, 
means rational, and can mean nothing else; further, that in Rom. 
xii. 1 (the only other passage in the Greek Bible where the word is 
found) it bears this sense, and that Eusebius uses the word with the 
same meaning. It may be observed, however, that St. Paul does 
not use the phrase Aoytxdy ydAa, and that his Aoyixi) Aarpe‘a corre- 
sponds to St. Peter’s rvevparixas Gvotas ; that the usage of St. Paul can 
never be compared with that of St. Peter without great caution and 
reserve ; that Adyos, in the sense of the word of God, or scripture, is 
unknown to secular Greek; and that Aoyixds, “ belonging to the 
word,” is at any rate strictly analogous to Noytxds, “ belonging to the 
human reason.” Finally, as it is certainly the habit of St. Peter to 
pick up and repeat his words, it would seem that the balance of 
argument is in favour of the translation of the A.V. “ASoAos does 
not mean “unadulterated,” nor exactly “veracious,” as in Aesch. 
Ag. 95) xpiuaros dyvod padaxais Sédoure wapyyopiais, but “ guileless,” 
as the pattern of sincerity, and as forbidding all 8dAos, cf. ii. 22. 
TdAa is probably a reminiscence of Isa. lv. 1; if so, there is an 
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additional reason for taking Aoy:xdv as above. In any case the 
word is suggested to St. Peter quite simply by dvayeyerynyévor and 
Bpépy. The passage marks better than any other the difference 
between St. Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul. In 
St. Peter's eyes the Christian is always a babe, always in need of 
mother’s milk, always growing, not to perfection, but to deliverance. 
In Heb. v. 12, vi 2, milk is the catechism, the rudiments of the 
faith, including repentance, faith, baptisms, laying on of hands, 
resurrection, judgment, and is contrasted with “the solid meat” of 
the perfect, who have a formed character (8d ri ew), can judge for 
themselves, and do not need a guide. This is an adaptation of the 
teaching of Philo (de migr. Abr. g (i. 443), érepos vipriwy Kat repos 
reAclww xispds dor : 6 (i. 440), &v Tavry TH Xwpe Kal yévos tori co Td 
atropabes, 3 airodiaxrov, 73 vyrias Kal yadaxrdSous rpodijs dycroxor) : 
but Philo probably borrowed it from the Stoics ; cf. Epictetus, ii. 
16. 39, ob Oéras 75, ds 7a waidia, droyadanrioGivat al drrecOa 
tpopis otepewrépas; It takes up the old philosophic distinction 
between the los mpaxrixds and Gewpyruxés, and regards the Christian 
as moving up naturally and properly through instruction, obedi- 
ence, law, discipline, into knowledge and freedom. ‘This was the 
view adopted by Clement of Alexandrja and Origen, and indeed by 
the whole of the later Church. It represents a via media between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The latter draws the same distinction as 
Hebrews between ydAa and Spapa (1 Cor. iii, 1, 2), but regards the 
“babes in Christ ” as of rvevparixoi, odprwvot, or capxixot, Here also 
the distinction is probably based, if not on Philo, on some cognate 
Rabbinical teaching. St. Paul is vexed with “the babe,” who is in 
fact the weaker brother, the formalist, and needs not to be carried 
further along the same line, but to be put upon a different line. 
Neither to St. Paul nor to Hebrews is “ milk” the biblical milk of 
Isaiah, nor is “the babe” the little child of the Gospels. St. Peter 
not only differs from them both, but he differs as being more 
scriptural and evangelical. This point, which is in many ways of 
the gravest importance, has not received the attention it deserves. 
8. ak dyedcacbe Sr xpnoris & Kipios. “If ye have tasted that 
the Lord is good.” “Milk” suggests a quotation from Ps. xxxiii. 
(xxxiv.) 9, yevoao@e xat Were Ere xpyotds 6 Kipios. The words xat 
Gere are omitted as not quite suiting the milk. A.V., R.V. translate 
“that the Lord is gracious,” but we need an adjective that will suit 
the figure of speech. “In the Psalm 6 Kvpuos stands for Jehovah, 
‘as it very often does, the LXX. inserting and omitting the article 
; with Kvpios on no apparent principle. On the other hand, the next 
, Verse shows St. Peter to have used 6 Kvptos in its commonest, though 
not universal, N.T. sense of Christ. It would be rash, however, to 
conclude that he meant to identity Jehovah with Christ. No such 
identification can be clearly made out in the N.T.” (Hort). But 
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the point, as already observed, is that the writers of the New 
Testament take no trouble to guard their readers against misappre- 
hension on a subject of such consequence. 

4. mpds bv npocepydspevor, “Coming unto whom.” The phrase is 
suggested, as Dr. Hort thinks, by ver. 6 of the Psalm just quoted, 
mpooédOare mpos airy Kai puri . Indeed the whole Psalm was 
Present to St. Peter's mind throughout the Epistle; cf. ver. 10, 
poBybnre ov Kijptoy_ mdyres of yt abroi, with i, 15-17; ver. 5, 
& magéy Tév Tapoktiv pou éppicaré pe, with i. 17; vers. 13-17 are 
quoted below, iii. 10-12 ; 3 in ver. 2 3. We have the word Avtpdcerat, 
and ver. 20, modAai ai Oddpes Tov Sixaluy, kal ex magav adriov 
proeroe atrois 5 Kpws, gives in little the main theme of the Epistle. 
The present participle is used because stones keep coming one after 
another ; but it may, as Kiihl thinks, denote the perpetual lifelong 
drawing nigh of the soul to its Redeemer. The idea of stones 
“coming” is not very natural, and it is therefore all the more 
probable that Hermas was influenced by St. Peter when he speaks 
of stones “coming up” (évaBaivew) to be built into the tower 
(Sim. ix. 3. 4). 

AiGov Lavra. “A living stone.” Cf. éAmi8a Lacay, i. 3; Adyos Cav, 
i, 23; the phrase means much more than “an animated stone”: 
that “lives” in St. Peter’s sense which is spiritual, divine, eternal. 
The apostle here brings in a new metaphor, the stones, the house, 
in order to reiterate with fresh force the necessity of holiness ; the 
keyword is the &ywv of ver. 5. But he has already in view the 
quotations which he is about to introduce in ver. 6 sqq. The 
word Aé6os, once used, draws him on to say more about it. This 
artless conversational method is highly original; and it will be 
observed that the hints or suggestions which guide the thought are 
usually words or phrases of Scripture. This is a consideration 
which ought to be allowed weight in discussing the relation between 
vers. 6-8 and the parallel passage in Romans. 

5, wal adroi + Tveupatixds. “ Be ye also as living stones built 
up a spiritual house.” 

Tt seems best to take olxoSopetoGe as imperative, the last link of 
the chain of imperatives extending from i. 13 onwards. Dr. Hort 
regards it as indicative, and translates “ye are being builded.” 
Here again St. Peter keeps distinctly in view the corporate idea of 
the Christian life ; the house or temple is the community as in 
Eph. ii. 21, 22, not the individual soul as in 1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19. 
The word olxos is used here probably because it means both 
“house” and “household,” and thus suits both the preceding 
oixoSouetobe and the following iepdérevpa, Lveuparixds, “spiritual,” 
“immaterial,” or perhaps “reasonable.” Philo has the adjective 
arvewparixds (de mundi opifico 22, i. 15). In_ his Psychology 
avetpa, the breath of life, which makes the animal soul “ve 
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(Gen. ii. 7), is synonymous with the Greek vois (guod detur potiori 
insid. 22, 1. 207. See Siegfried, p. 240, and Hatch, Essays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 126). 

els icpdreupa dyov. “To be a holy priesthood.” The A.V. 
follows K LP, the Vulgate, and Peshito in omitting eis. Here again 
St. Peter is looking forward to a passage of Scripture which he 
means to quote more precisely ; in Ex. xix. 6, dyiov is the epithet 
of vos not of tepdrevpa. The living stones, when they are built 
into the house, become also the body of priests who minister in the 
house, and the priests must be holy. The word dys is repeated 
here with emphasis from i. 15, and resumes all that has been said 
from that point. 

dvevéyat . . . Xpiorod. “To offer up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ.” ’Avagépew is thus used, not in 
classical Greek, nor by St, Paul, but commonly in the LXX. (¢.g. Gen. 
+ 2, 13, Of the sacrifice of Isaac), by James (ii. 21), and in Heb. 
(vii. 28, xiii, 15). St, Peter does not define the sacrifices further 
than by saying that they are spiritual, as befits the spiritual house 
and the holy priesthood. The epithet mvevpatixds distinguishes 
them from the offerings of the Law; they are not shadows and 
symbols, but realities, such as spirit offers to spirit, and a holy priest- 
hood to a holy God. It would, however, be pressing the word too 
far to regard it as excluding all connexion with material objects ; for 
a gift of money is spoken of as a @veia (Phil. iv. 8; cf Acts x. 43 
Heb. xiii. 16). Purely spiritual acts of self-dedication, praise, faith, 
are also spoken of as sacrifices (Rom. xii. 1; Phil. ii, 17; Eph. v. 
1,2); and no doubt no sacrifice is rveyparcxy without the act of self- 
surrender. Here, where the sacrifices are those of the community, 
it seems impossible so to restrict them as to make them merely 
another name for ¢AadeAgia, or for the putting away of all malice 
or wickedness. The praise and prayers of the assembly of brethren 
are no doubt meant, but their gifts are not excluded. 

ednpooBéxrous G€G 814 "Ingo Xpworod. “Acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ’ »  & Edapdadexros is not used in the LXX. or 
Apocrypha (the simple Secrés being preferred in this sense), but 
it was known to Greek religion (Schol. on Arist. Pax, 1054), 
and also to ordinary Greek language (Plutarch, Pracc. Ger. Reip. 
801 C)” (Hort). Commentators appear to be very evenly divided 
on the question whether did is to be taken with dyevéyxac or with 
eimpoodéxrous. Heb. xiii. 15 favours the former construction ; the 
order of words, the latter. There is a difference in the sense. In 
the former case we offer through Jesus spiritual sacrifices which 
are acceptable because spiritual; in the second, we offer spiritual 
sacrifices, which are acceptable because offered through Him, 
deriving all their worth from Him who presents them to God, and 
with whose one sacrifice they are bound up. 

9 
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6. 8idre mepidxer ev ypadij. “ Because it contains in Scripture.’ 
Tpagy drops the article ere just as “ Scripture” does in English. 
Tleptéxew is absolute and impersonal, as in Josephus, Azz. xi. 4. 7, 
Bovdopar yiverGar wdvra. nabs ev airy mepréxe. The same use of the 
word is found in Origen and in Adamantius (see Hort). In other 
passages, though the verb has ceased to be transitive, it is followed 
by an adverb or adverbial phrase ; thus we find érurroAal aeptéxouee 
tov tpdmov ToUToy, Josephus, Ant. xii. 4. 11 (3 tmorodas reptexovoas 
ovrws, 2 Macc. ix. 18, xi, 22, Wepwoy# is used for a table of 
contents or summary of a book (see Facciolati, Pe iocha), or fora 
paragraph or passage, Cic. ad A(t. xiii. 25. 3; Acts viii. 32. 

In the passage which follows we have a cento of quotations 
from the Old Testament. "ISod rGnut . . . xaratoxwOj is from Isa. 
xxviii. 16; Aos yovios from Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22 ; AdBos . 
oavddAov from Isa. vill. 143 yévos éxdexrév from Isa. xliii. 393 
Bacdduov tepdrevpa, t6vos Eyiov from Ex. xix. 6; Aabs els mepurotqow 

« ayyeidnre from Isa. xliii, 20 (Aady pov ty mrepterornoduny ras 
dperds pov Sipydoba). Ot wor’ ob dads . . . eAenOévres is a clause 
made up of phrases taken from Hos. i. ii. 

The relation between 1 Pet. ii. 6-8 and Rom. ix. 33 is discussed 
in the Introduction, p. 18 sqq. _St. Peter is catching up, reiterating, 
jestifying from Scripture, words which he has used immediately 

fore, in vers. 4 and 5; but some of them have been present in 
his thoughts from the first; thus éxAexrds, i, 13 Tyn7f, tThucos, i. 7, 
19; dytos, i. 15; Adyos, i. 23, ii. 23 and we may add of Aads com- 
pared with dvayeyempévoy i 2 ’The passage which occurred to 
him first was Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22, from which comes the 
drodeSoxipacpévov of ver. 4; this word started the train of asso- 
ciation which suggested the other quotations. This particular 
quotation is used elsewhere by St. Peter, Acts iv. 11, and in the 
Gospels (Luke xx. 17 with parallels), but nowhere else. These 
features seem to be strongly in favour of St. Peter’s originality here ; 
but Dr. Hort and many other high authorities think it morally 
certain that St. Peter borrowed the common part of his quotation 
from St. Paul. 

od, rin . . . xaraoyuvOj. “Behold, I lay in Sion a chief 
corner stone, elect, honoured; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame.” The LXX. version of Isa. xxviii. 16 is 
Bod eyd euBddrdgw els rd OcwéAra Xudw AlBov wodvreAH exexrdv 
axpoywratoy evripov, ets 7a Ocwetsa adris xal § morevwv ob pip 
xaraioxw6j St. Peter omits wodvreA, “ precious” ; érisov might 
bear the same meaning, but he clearly takes it to mean “held in 
honour,” which is the more usual sense of the word. 

éw air after morevwy is found in most MSS. of the LXX., and 
was inserted, as Dr. Hort thinks, before the Christian era. The 
Hebrew text as translated by the R.V. is “ Behold, I lay in Zion tor 
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a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone of 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste.” The 
Stone is Jehovah Himself (Cheyne), or the Messianic King (Hort). 
“Shall not make haste,” shall not flee in terror, is not in itself 
badly represented by od i) xaraurxwv6%: but these words are here 
understood, “shall not be ashamed, but shall come to honour.” 
*Axpoywraiov makes of the stone not a foundation, but the “head 
of the corner”; and this mistranslation probably accounts for the 
substitution of riOnus év for guBdddw els ra Oepédca, In Rom. ix. 
33, Wov, riOnpe év Bedv AiHov mpooxépparos, a different but equally 
cogent reason can be assigned for the same substitution ; it was not 
possible for St. Paul to speak of “the stone of stumbling,” a loose 
stone lying in the road, as a foundation. Both apostles there- 
fore may have made the same change independently, but it is 
quite possible that they found it already made in some common 
source, 

Thorevew here has quite the same sense as in Isaiah. St. Paul 
finds in it a proof of the difference between the righteousness of 
faith and that of works. 

7. Gpiv ofv 4 Typh tols motedouow. “For you therefore which be- 
lieve is the honour.” The words are an explanation of 6 mutevuv 
ex’ atré ob py xaraoxwOj and of the preceding ror. Cf. i. 7, 
els Exauvov nai Sé£av xat tyxiv. In the following sentence the con- 
trasted dishonour is explained by zpooxémrovor, the honour itself by 
the lofty titles which are given to those who are built upon the 
stone. ‘The translation of the A.V. “unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious” (it comes from Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and 
Bengel, and found its way into the English Bible through Tyndale), 
is objectionable grammatically, for 4 tz is subject not predicate. 
The R.V. has, “For you therefore which believe is the precious- 
ness.” ‘It is you that are concerned in the preciousness of which 
Isaiah speaks ; for you that stone is before God of great price; the 
benefit of its high prerogatives accrue to you” (Hort). But this ex- 
planation is based upon the omitted wodvreAf, assigns no meaning 
to é moretwv én’ aird ob pi) xarawxuvOj, and gives to ti a sense 
which it cannot bear. Tis means “a price” (Matt. xxvii. 6), or 
“honour,” but is hardly used of intrinsic worth, and never of that 
value in affection which we call “ preciousness.” 

dmortodo. 84. “But to such as disbelieve,” “to anybody who 
disbelieves.” The article is occasionally omitted before the 
participle when the persons denoted are left quite indeterminate. 
So Plato, Rep. x. 595 C, wodAd roe dévrepov BArerdvrov éuBdAvrepov 
Spavres mpdrepov eldov, “short-sighted men often catch sight of 
things before men of keener vision.” 

Aidos . . . ywrias. From Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22 quite literally 
except that the LXX. has A/ov (attracted to the case of dv). The 
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verse is quoted by our Saviour (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17), and by St. Peter (Acts iv. tr), but not elsewhere. 

Nibos mpooxdspparos xal mérpa oxarSddou is from Isa. vill. 14. 
The Hebrew text is translated in the R.V. “for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence.” “The LXX. translators apparently 
shrank from the plain sense, and boldly substituted a loose para- 
phrase containing a negative which inverts Isaiah's drift, xai oix ds 
AiBov mpocxcppatt cwavrjcerbe (air) ofS? bs wérpas mrépart” 
(Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have els Ad@ov mpooxdppatos 
ai els wérpav mréparos. Aquila, els AdOov mpooxdpparos Kai cis 
orepedv oxavddou (Field’s Hexapla). St. Paul (Rom. ix. 33), \<6ov 
xpooxdpparos kal rérpay cxavdddov. It would seem that the LXX. 
translation was known to be faulty, and that it had been corrected 
into a shape very similar to that given by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Indeed there is reason for supposing that the exact shaje was 
in use. A(8os mpooxépparos is given by Aquila, and wérpa oxavédAov 
seems to underlie the words of our Saviour (Matt. xvi. 23), 6 88 
orpagels elme 7G Meérpy: “Yraye driow pov, Xarava: oxdvdadov ef enor, 
At any rate this speech would very readily suggest to Christian 
minds the slight final correction that was needed. It should be 
noticed, moreover, that these three prophecies were naturally much 
used by Christians, and that they recur in combination. In the 
Gospels, Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22 is followed by words (mas 6 meodv én” 
éxeivov tov AiBov cvvOdacbjeerar, Luke xx. 18) which appear to be 
suggested by Isa. viii. 14. In Rom. ix. 33 and here in Peter we 
have all three; and in Barnabas vi., érei ds Ai@os loxupis éréOy 
als owvrpeBijy "I80d ep Badd eis ra OeweAra Susy, a quotation of Isa. 
xxviii. 16 is preceded by words (éré8y eis ovvtp:Biv) which seem to 
be a reminiscence of ri@nut év Sudv and of AtGos mpooxdpparos. It 
is therefore quite unnecessary to suppose that St. Peter’s version of 
Isaiah is derived from that of St. Pau', 

8, of mpooxémrovar TG Méyw dmeioivres. “Iho stumble on the 
word through disobedience.” The proper meaning of dredciv is 
“disobey,” and of drebjs “disobedient.” “ Disobey” is not the 
same thing as “disbelieve,” but the two are closely connected and 
here practically equivalent, because disobedience is the outward 
expression of disbelief. T@ Adyw is better taken both with zpooxda- 
rovot and with dmeoivres, but the German commentators generally 
incline to take it with dmeodvres alone: “who stumble through 
disobeying the word.” The chief reason given by Kiihl for this 
construction is that r@ Adyp could not without some explanation 
be put for 7G AiO, because such a substitution involves a nearer 
approach to the Johannine use of “word” than we can find in 
Peter. This, however, is needless refinement. The unbelievers 
stumble on the word of prophecy, the word which makes Christ the 
chief corner stone. The participle appears to have its usual adverbial 
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force, they stumble “because they disobey,” so that disobedience, 
rebellion, causes the stumbling. We cannot take dmeBotvres as 
co-ordinate with xpooxdxrovor, “ they stumble and disobey,” because 
of the parallelism with émotovor every dios xpooxdpparos. 

els & kal éré@qoay. Whereunto also they were also appointed” 
by the ordinance of God; cf. eis & éréOqv eyo xijpué, 1 Tim. ii. 13 
2 Tim. i. 11; John xv. 16; Acts xiii. 47. The antecedent to «is 6 
is the main verb mpooxémrovor: this follows as a necessary conse- 
quence from the subordination of the participle. Hence those who 
(like Calvin and Beza) make the relative refer to dmeWotvres, and 
those who find the antecedent in both zpooxérrover and dreBoivres, 
are no doubt mistaken. The sense, therefore, is “they disobey, and 
for that reason stumble” ; “because they disobey, God ordains that 
they shall stumble.” Their disobedience is not ordained, the 
penalty of their disobedience is. An illustration may be found 
in the Book of Exodus (v. 2): “And Pharaoh said, Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey His voice to let Israel go? I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” Therefore “the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (vii. 3), and brought him to ruin. The 
words may be taken as meaning that disbelief, disobedience, come 
first and entail “hardening,” judicial blindness, wilful rebellion, and 
destruction as their consequence ; and this, which may be supported 
from other passages of Scripture, and is, indeed, the teaching of 
experience, appears to be the view of St. Peter. We may, if we 
please, add the further question, Whence comes disbelief? Does 
not this imply a preliminary hardening? This question is raised by 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 17, 18) in the anguish of his desire to find some 
hope for Israel as a people, and to vindicate what he still regarded 
as a universal promise of God. But the question ought never to be 
asked, because it can never receive an answer. The only logical 
answers are Universalism and Reprobation, of which the former 
contradicts both Scripture and experience, while the latter is irre- 
concilable with the idea of God. The Platonic school held, the 
Bible generally and St. Peter here imply, that man has, by virtue 
of his divine creation, a certain knowledge of God, a certain love of 
goodness ; that, if he holds fast and obeys this rudimentary faith, 
he is carried forward towards fuller light; that, if he will not 
follow, he becomes “hard,” ignorant, impenitent, and openly 
rebellious, The New Testament teaches that the remedy for 
hardness is not instruction, which the hard man despiscs, nor 
chastisement, against which he rebels, but the vicarious suffering 
of Christ above all, and of good and innocent men in their several 
places and functions, the priest for his people, the mother for her 
child, the teacher for his pupils, and so on. This is the Jaw which 
we see at work in all the world, both physical and moral ; why it 
should be the law we are not to inquire. 
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9. dpeis 84... wepiwoiyow, “But ye are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for a peculiar possession.” In 
these words is explained the riya of ver. 7. All the titles are 
corporate, and all are transferred from Israel to the brotherhood. 
Israel has been purged, not rejected. Tévos éxhexrév is from 
Isa. xliii, 20; the word yévos denoting blood-relation is applied to 
the Christians as members of one family through the new birth 5 
cf, i, 23. From its use here possibly comes the expression tplrov 
‘yévos, applied to Christians (see Aristides, Apol. i ii, Tela yon, cioty 
GrOpuruv: xv., of Xprriavol yereadoyodvra: déxd ro Kupiov ‘Ingod 
Xptcrod), The phrase was also used derisively by the heathen, as if 
this “third race” was not wanted and ought not to exist, Tert. 
ad Nat, i, 8. 20. Bacireov icpdérevpa, tOvos dyov are from Ex. 
xix. 6. The same passage is referred to in Apoc. i. 6, éroiyoe 
fuds Bacidelay, tepeis 73 Oc xai rarpi abrod: Vv. 10, érotnoas abrobs 
7 Oc hpdv Baordelav nai tepeis, ai Baoreioovow ei ris ys: here 
there is a closer approximation to the Hebrew, which has “a kingdom 
of priests,” or possibly “a kingdom, priests” (see Dr. Hort’s note). 
It is barely possible that in the LXX. BactAaoy is a substantive 
(=kingdom), but in Peter it is certainly an adjective. ‘Iepdrevpa is 
explained in ver. 5; the Christians are a body of iepeis, because 
they offer spiritual sacrifices; the tepdrevpa is royal because it 
belongs to the King, who has chosen it as His own possession, 
and because, therefore, it shares in His glory; not because the 
lepeis are themselves kings, and shall reign upon earth (as in the 
Apoc.). The title is applied in Exodus to the people of Israel, who, 
in a sense, were all iepeis, yet possessed a specially consecrated 
body of iepets. Here also, therefore, it affords no presumption 
against the existence in the Christian community of a class of 
spiritual officials. But the spiritual official is mpeoBurepos, not iepeds. 
"E6vos is generally a secular word, but it is used of God’s “nation” 
(1 Esdr. i. 4, Oeparevere 13 26vos atrod ‘Ioparta: Ps. cv. (cvi.) 5). The 
nation is dy:oy because separated from other nations and consecrated 
to the service of God (sacrum not sanctum). The consecration 
implies an obligation to personal inward holiness, but does not 
exclude the necessity of such an exhortation as we find in i. 15. 
The following title is taken from Isa. xliii. 21, Aady pov, by mepterrouy 
edpny ras dperds pou SqyeieBa1, but the phrase es reprroiqow is 
suggested by Mal. iii, 17. In Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, 
xxvi, 18, we find Aads weprovovos. The figure was familiar to St. 
Paul also (Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 14). 

Smws ras dperds . . . dis. ‘That ye may proclaim the excel- 
lences of Him who called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” *Aper# in the Bible never signifies moral virtue, except in 
Phil. iv. 8 (see Vincent’s note); 2 Pet. i. 3, 5, and the Apocrypha. 
Here it is used in its proper Greek sense of any shining or eminent 
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quality, such as makes a man noble in himself and glorious in the 
eyes of others. The Hebrew word represented in Isaiah by ras éperds 
means “my praise.” Here the sense is very nearly that of peyadcia 
tod @cod (Acts ii. 11, the Vulgate has magnalia Dei). The Christian 
is to show forth in word and life, not merely the goodness of God, 
but His glory, His greatness, all His noble attributes, wisdom, 
justice, strength. In the current Greek of St. Peter’s time the 
miracles wrought by a god were called his dperai: see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 91, Eng. trans. p. 95 ; but this special limitation of 
the word must not be attributed to Isaiah, St. Peter, or their readers. 

10, of more of ads... edenOdvres. Hos. ii, 23. St. Peter 
appears to follow the reading of A, xai Aejow tiv odk HAennEevay Kal 
ép@ 76 08 AaG pov Aads pov <i ov. St. Paul, Rom. ix. 25, combines 
Hos. ii. 23 with the second half of i. ‘i, 10 and follows the text of B, 
kadéow tov ob Aady pov Aady pov kal ri otk aqyermpérny aryarnpévyy. 
rai Zorat &v 7H rémy ob eppriOy avrois’ Ob Aads pov ipels, exet ANO}oor- 
rat viol @cod Gavros. St. Paul applies the words to the admission 
of the Gentiles. Hosea was speaking of the conversion of the Jews 
themselves, and St. Peter uses his phrases here in such a way that 
they are equally applicable to all readers of the Epistle, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. It is quite needless to suppose that he was here 
following a lead given by Romans. 

11. dyamptoi . . . wuxiis. Here we might say begins a fresh 
exhortation, the former extending to this point from i. 22, But it 
is extremely difficult to divide the Epistle into sections, or, if we 
make a new section here, to say precisely where it ends. If we 
regard the subject as being the duty of Christians in their several 
positions and vocations, we may make the next break after iii. 7 ; 
but the same subject recurs iv. 7-11, and the duty of Presbyters 
is treated later on, v. 1 sqq. It is better not to be too systematic. 

“Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims, abstain from 
the desires of the flesh, which war against the soul.” BK and the 
Vulgate read dréxec6ur: AC LP, the Syriac, Coptic, and Aethiopic, 
dréxeobe. The balance of authority rather inclines in favour of the 
imperative, and is turned definitely in this direction by the absence 
of twas and by the following éxovres. Dr. Hort, upon the whole, 
prefers the infinitive, on the ground that St. Peter shows a very 
strong preference for the aorist in imperatives ; but just below we 
have three presents imperative. 

The words “strangers and pilgrims” carry us back to i, 1-173 
there is still more instruction to be gathered from these words. 
Here they suggest, not heaven from which the Christian is an exile, 
but the lawless heathen among whom he dwells for a time. Yet, 
because he dwells among them, he has a duty towards them ; they 
are not kindly, yet they may become even as he. 

atrives=guipfe guce, introduces a reason, “abstain, for they 
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war.” "AméxeoGar érifyudy is a classical phrase. Dr. Hort quotes 
Plato, Phaedo, 82C, of dpbids gidovogotvres dméxovrar tiv xara Td 
copa emBupidy & dracév. The ethical use of odp¢ in the Epistles 
may have come from Epicurus (see Ritter and Preller, p. . 424) and 
the Stoics—Epictetus, i ii, 23. 20, wapeMoiva ipiv heyero, xpdrioroy 
elvac tév Svrwy tiv odpxa: Marcus Anton. il. 2, rév piv capkiov 
xatappévygov: Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apoll. 13 (Moralia, 107 F), 
70 yap éSovurov TH capri xal rois tairys mdBeor Sudyev, ip’ Sv xara- 
oripevos & vos ris Ovyriis dvaripwrarat pAvapias, eddaimdv ti Kat 
.paxdpiov. But the question is complex. A large number of New 
Testament words are found in Epictetus, 8éypa, caver, owleo Oar, 
drddAvobat, dpapravey, xnpiooey (= to preach, iv. 6. 23), Tas évrodag 
rod @eod (iv. 7. 17), Kadeiv (of God, ii. 1. 39), dmworia (ii. 14. 8), 
padpres (ii. 24. 113), dyyedos (iii, 22. 23), nope 8 @eds (ii. 16. 13), 
Kupte A€qooy (ii, 7. 12). The Stoics were closely connected with 
the East ; one of their strongholds was Tarsus, and their vocabulary 
may well have been modified by Jewish influence. It is possible 
even to think that Epictetus had some acquaintance with Christian 
terminology. New words and ideas spread quite as rapidly under 
the Empire as they do now. But some Christian words come from 
Stoicism, such as zpoxow}, Phil. i. 25; xarépOwpa, which some 
MSS. have in Acts xxiv. 2; eis, Heb. v. 14 (though the Stoics 
distinguished this word from &dGeots) ; Sidvoia, 1 Pet. i. 13; dvous 
Geta, 2 Pet. i. 4. No doubt there was a certain amount of give and 
take. In the present passage the seat of desire is the odpé, which 
St. Paul opposes to vods (Rom. vii. 23) in the same way as Plutarch, 
though he generally finds the antithesis in wvedpa. Here St. Peter 
contrasts odpf with yvxy7, the soul, the whole immaterial nature of 
man; we may compare the phrase quoted by Antoninus from 
Epictetus, yuxdpwov ef Baorifoy vexpéy. “Wuy7 here, in opposition 
to odpé, is the higher spiritual part of man, in which the higher 
spiritual religious life develops itself, to which the final Deliverarice 
belongs (i. 9),” Kil. In iii. 18, St. Peter contrasts odpé with 
mveiya as flesh with spirit or ghost. See note there. 

12, thy dvactpogiy Spay dy ois Brew ixorres xadjy. Hav. 
ing your conversation Honest among the Gentiles.” A.V. xadyv 
(which is marked as predicate by the position of the article) 
is the Latin Aonestus, gracious, dignified, commanding admiration. 
Unfortunately the English Aozest has almost lost its original sense, 
but we ought by all means to rescue it from further degradation. 

twa & § Katahahodow spay ds Kaxomody. “In order that 
in that very matter in which they speak against you as evil- 
doers.” "Ev ¢, which must be taken with both xaradadotow 
and 8ogdewor, cannot here be temporal, because dofdowcr is 
future in sense, and must therefore be regarded as equivalent 
to & 1G dvactpépecba, Now they vilify your conduct (vilify 
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you in your conduct); one day they will glorify God for it 
(in it). Kaxomows just below, ii, 14, and again in iv. 15, means 
not merely an evil-doer in the general sense of a wicked man, but 
one who does evil in such a way that he is liable to punishment 
from the magistrate. Cf. John xviii. 30, ef pi fv obros Kaxomods, 
otk dy cot wapeSdixapey airév. The word, therefore, naturally 
reminded the Tiibingen critics of Suetonius, Vero, 16, “‘afflicti sup- 
pliciis Christiani genus hominum superstitionis nouae ac maleficae” ; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 44, “ quos per flagitia inuisos uulgus Christianos appel- 
labat”; Pliny, Zp. x. 96, “flagitia cohaerentia nomini.” We must 
ob erve, however, that St. Peter does not hint at the existence of 
those accusations of cannibalism and incest which were levelled 
against the Christians in the second century, Eus. 17. £. v. 1. 14, 26; 
and that the molestation of the brotherhood by their pagan neigh- 
bours does not appear to have advanced substantially beyond 
calumny (xatadadotow). The state of things is that described in 
Acts, and all that is said would apply very well to the persecution in 
England of the early Quakers or Methodists. Then also there were 
calumnies, tumults, and the law was invoked, not directly for the 
punishment and suppression of religious opinion, but indirectly and 
occasionally for the punishment of actions arising out of the opinion, 
Calumnies of a very formidable kind would arise immediately in 
that pagan society, which, with all its cultivation, was exceedingly 
savage. Charges of “ boycotting ” or interference with trade (Acts 
xvi. “16, xix. 23), of setting slaves against masters (Philemon), 
children against parents, and wives against husbands, would be 
made instantly ; that of disloyalty to Caesar in some vague and 
general way was also immediate (John xix. 12) and inevitable. 
Beyond this kind of calumny the language of St. Peter does not go. 
Yet we cannot doubt that the viler accusations would instantly 
occur to any pagan who heard of the new religion. Jews were 
regarded as haters of the human race (Mayor’s Notes on Juvenal, 
xiv. 96 sqq.), and the Christians were a kind of Jews, only worse 
(Celsus, Zrue Word). Cicero charges Vatinius quite incidentally 
and in the coolest way with sacrificing boys (/n Vat. vi, “cum 
puerorum extis Deos Manes mactare soleas”), and Horace (odes, 
v.) makes the same charge against Canidia. What was a jest to the 
light-hearted poet would be deadly earnest to the vulgar. Public 
prostitution again was connected with many Eastern rites, even with 
those of Cybele (Juvenal, ix. 22 sqq.), and accusations of this kind 
would lie near at hand. It should not be forgotten that, in spite 
of the fine language of the philosophers, the really popular religions 
in Greece and Rome were forms of devil-worship, intimately blended 
with magic in all its grades. Hence it is evident what the baser 
sort of men might think and say about Christianity from the very 
first. From the way in which Cicero and Horace talk it is also 
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evident that they might say the most abominable things without any 
intention of putting Christians to death on this account. Yet we 
can also understand that, where men are savage enough to entertain 
such suspicions, they will sooner or later act upon them ; the mob 
will cry out, and there will be a Nero. 

ex tév addy Epyow . . . émoxomis. “ From your honest actions, 
as they behold them, they may glorify God in the day of visitation” : 
éx tov Kaddv Epyww erowredovres (atra). The grammar is slightly 
embarrassed by the introduction of a participle which requires a 
construction different from that of the main verb. Cf. i. 8, cis 
8y dpte wi dpavres (adrév) wurrevovres 5é, and in the classics, Hom. 
IL. vii. 303, dine Lidos dpyupdndov Edy Koded te Pépwv : Soph. O. C., 
olds vewpous veordx pordG AaBdv: El. 47, dyyedde 8 Spap 
mpoordeis: Arist. Aues. 56, AiO xdpov AaBdv: Thuc. vi. 34, ei To 
taxvvavtoivrt xoupicavres mpoo Barney : iii. 59, petvarOar . . . olxTw 
cdppovt AaBdvras: in all these places the object of the participle 
must be supplied from an adverbial phrase (dative or preposition 
with noun) attached to the main verb. "Ezorrevovres (cf. iii. 2) 
merely means beholding. The verb is used by Symmachus in his 
version of Ps. ix. 35 (x. 14), xxxii. (xxxiii.) 13, but does not occur 
in the LXX. In the vocabulary of the Greek mysteries the Epopt 
was one who had reached the highest grade of initiation, and was 
admitted to gaze upon the sacred things ; and Clement of Alexandria, 
who is fond of mystic Neoplatonic terms, employs the phrase éromrev- 
ey Tov Oedv (Strom. iv. 23. 152); but we must not attempt to apply 
this non-biblical usage here. Von Soden, Kiihl, Weiss, Usten, 
Hort, observe with justice that in the words of St. Peter there is an 
unmistakable echo of Matt. v. 16, dws iSwow Suav 7a Kaha Epya, kat 
Sogdowar tov warépa Spaw rev ev ois obpavois. "Ev tutpa emoxomijs, 
a current biblical phrase, from Isa. x. 33, dispenses with the articles, 
God “visits” sometimes with comfort or deliverance (Ex. iii. 16 ; 
1 Sam. ii. 21; Job x. 12), sometimes to punish (Ex. xxxii. 34 ; Ps. 
lili. (lix.) 6; Job xxix. 4), sometimes for the purpose of judicial 
investigation (Ps. xvi. (xvii.) 3). In Luke xix. 44, od« Eyvus tov 
xatpov Tis émoxomyjs gov, the sense appears to be this last ; Jerusa- 
lem had not made herself ready for the coming, the “ visitation,” of 
her judge. Indeed, this is the general idea which seems to underlie 
all the passages referred to. God “visits” as judge, and rewards or 
punishes as He finds occasion. The question here is whether St. 
Peter is speaking of the supreme and final visitation, in other words, 
of the Day of Judgment, or of an intermediate visitation, when the 
truth of the gospel is brought home to the heart, so that we might 
express it in paraphrase “in the day of their conversion.” Kiihl 
and most modern commentators take the latter view, von Soden 
and Schott the former, thus making jépa émoxomjs refer to that 
dzoxdAvys which occupies so large “a place in St. Peter’s thoughts. 
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This seems to be the better explanation. The sense is little dif- 
ferent in either case ; the heathen could not be said to glorify God 
in the Revelation, unless they had already been converted. 

18. With the following sections compare Rom. xiii. 1-6; Eph. 
vy. 21-vi. 9; Tit. ii.; Col. iii, 18-iv. 1. We need not suppose 
that there was any direct borrowing on either side; a few expres- 
sions are very similar, but there are also considerable differences. 
The topic is a missionary’s commonplace, as we see from its repeti- 
tion in the Pauline Epistles. There was great and obvious danger 
of incurring the suspicion of disloyalty or of interference with the 
family bond, especially in the case of slaves. All Christian 
preachers must have received definite instructions as to the attitude 
they were to maintain, and the language they were to employ on 
these highly delicate questions. 

18, néop dvOpwnivy xrive. “To every human institution.” 
Krious in Rom. i, 20 means “ the act of creation” ; id/d. viii. 19-21, 
the whole assemblage of created things, “creation ” in the concrete 
sense ; idid. viii. 39, “a creature.” In secular Greek the word 
usually signifies “the foundation of a city,” but «rifay is used in the 
sense of founding or instituting (foprjv or Bpov in Pindar), or 
creating, inventing (xaAwév, Soph. O. C. 715). It is by this secular 
use that we must explain St. Peter’s phrase ; tava évOpwmivy xricis 
is “every foundation,” or “institution of man.” If we attempt to 
give xriows the sense of “divine ordinance,” we bring the substantive 
into direct contradiction with its epithet, évOpwmivy, which can only 
mean “human.” The idea involved is that, while order is a divine 
command, all special forms of civil government by consuls or kings, 
republican or monarchical, are mere means of carrying out God’s 
design for the welfare of society, depend upon the will of man, and 
are in themselves indifferent. Both in expression and in point of 
view St. Peter differs very widely here from St. Paul, who speaks of 
Caesar as holding his authority from God, not from the people 
(Rom. xiii. 1). A doctrine of divine right could be built upon the 
words of St. Paul, but not upon those of St. Peter. In the early 
days of the Empire it was still seriously debated whether the 
government was a Republic or a Monarchy (see Dion Cassius, 
ri, 17). St. Peter takes the former view, St. Paul the latter. 

81d tay Kiptov. “For the Lord’s sake.” Not because the Lord 
ordained Caesar, but because the Lord’s life was one of obedi- 
ence, because He Himself showed respect to Pilate, and because 
He commanded His people to obey, Matt. xxii. 21. Many com- 
mentators (Hofmann, Keil, Usteri, von Soden) understand the 
words to mean “so as not to bring dishonour on the name of 
Christ ” by unruly behaviour. 

14, etre Baoihel ds Smepéxovn. ‘‘ Whether to the King as above 
all.” BacuAeds was the regular title for Caesar in the Greek-speaking 
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parts of the Empire (cf. Apoc. xvii. ro-12), though the Romans 
always refused to call him rex. 

cize tyepdow ds BV adtod mepwopévors, “Or to governours as 
sent by him.” “ ‘Hyeysv was specially applied about this time to 
governours of provinces, whether /ega/i Augusti, or proconsuls, or 
anything else” (Hort). Iepmopévors is present, because they are 
sent one by one, from time to time (cf. tpocepxdpevoy, ii. 4). They 
are commissioned by Caesar, not by God. Add (generally, not 
always ; see Blass, p. 132) expresses the intermediate agent, and Dr. 
Hort regards the preposition as indicating that Caesar is the channel 
through which divine authority is conveyed to the governour. But 
if Caesar himself was an dvOpwrivy rriots, so assuredly was the pro- 
consul. Order, the State, is divine, and the Emperor’s authority is 
derived from the State, not immediately from God. St. Paul calls 
the magistrate Sidxovos @eod: St. Peter docs not go so far as this. 
What he says is that the magistrate is to be obeyed because Caesar 
sends him; and that Caesar, though a human institution, is to be 
obeyed, because order is God’s will. The passage is full of interest, 
and its meaning ought not to be missed. St. Peter throughout his 
Epistle maintains that vdpos rdvrwy Bacrde’s: God is King, but 
rules through Law. _His frame of mind is constitutional. St. Paul, 
the Roman citizen, is Imperialist both in politics and in theology ; 
the grace of God is as supreme in the one department as the grace 
of Caesar in the other. 

als exBixnow Kaxomody Emawoy $2 dyabomody, “For punish- 
ment of evildoers and praise of well-doers.” In these words St. 
Peter comes very close to St, Paul (Rom. xiii. 3, Oédas 88 pi 
ofeirbar tiv eEovclay ; 7d dyabey mole, xai Efers Erawvoy ef adriis: 4, 
@cot yap Sidxovds cori, EStxos eis dpyiv 7G 73 xaxdv mpdooorre), and it 
is not impossible that there may be a connexion between the two 
passages, though it is not necessary to suppose that it was direct or 
documentary. "ExSixeiv, éxSixnows are common late words for aveng- 
ing or punishing. It may be noticed that though the individual 
Christian is forbidden to take the law into his own hands and avenge 
his own injuries (Matt, v. 39), yet it is the duty of the civil power to 
avenge them for him ; and unless this duty is firmly discharged the 
State cannot exist. Kaxomodv. See note above. But it should 
be added that Roman law made no sharp distinction between 
“immoral” and “criminal.” The governour was father as well as 
magistrate, and his power extended to every action that was contra 
bonos mores. Thus he was specially directed to take care that 
children obeyed their parents and freedmen their patrons. Digest 
i. 16. 9, “ De plano autem proconsul potest expedire haec : ut obse- 
quium parentibus et patronis liberisque patronorum exhiberi iubeat ; 
comminari etiam et terrere filium a patre oblatum, qui non ut 
oportet conuersari dicatur, poterit de plano: similiter et libertum 
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non obsequentem emendare aut uerbis aut fustium castigatione.” 
A Christian son, or freedman, might very well be thought on ut 
oportet conuersari, his dvacrpopy would be far from xad7 in the 
sight of a heathen father, or patron, or patron’s family. Owing to 
this paternal jurisdiction éwawos was much more directly and fre- 
quently the function of the ancient magistrate than of his modern 
counterpart. Yet we still speak of the sovereign as “the fountain of 
honour,” and of late years the scriptural belief that it is the duty of 
the State not only to repress evil but to encourage good, has taken 
practical shape. 

15. 3m odtws .. . dyvwoiavy, “For this is the will of God, 
that by well-doing we should muzzle the ignorance of foolish men.” 
Pipoty (x reads diyotv, and Westcott and Hort retain this vulgar 
form ; Introduction, § 410, Appendix, p. 166) is used because 
the ignorance expressed itself in speech (xatadadotow), which can 
be muzzled. The general sense of the verse is clear, but the con- 
struction is open to doubt. We may regard dr otrws as referring 
back to trordyyre—* Be subject, for this is the will of God,”—in 
this case the following words, dyabomootvras . . . éyvwoiay, must 
be regarded as a loose explanatory afterthought. Or we may take 
the whole verse as a parenthesis referring to the words Zrawov 
dyalarodv. If we adopt this view otrws anticipates the infinitive 

—“‘For this is the will of God, namely, that we should muzzle.” 
"Ayvwoiav : “ ignorationem de Christianorum probitate. Hoc uerbo 
continetur ratio cur Christiani debeant miserationem ethnicis,” 
Bengel. 

16. xa ph ds emxdduppa sorres rig xaxlag thy eevOepiar. 
“And not as men who hold liberty a cloak for vice.” The nega- 
tive pj and the nominative éxovres are both determined by the 
imperative tzordynre. Here again in the position of ds we have 
the same refinement as in i, 19; see Introduction, p. 4. The 
Christian éAevdepia might easily be interpreted to mean emancipa- 
tion from moral restraint, and repeated warnings were necessary ; 
cf. Gal. v. 135 2 Pet. ii. 19. It is just possible that émudAvppa ris 
xaxias is a reminiscence of Menander, Boeotia, rAotros 82 woAdov 
émucddupp! totiv xaxdv (Stobaeus, Flor. xci. 19; Meineke, iv. p. 945 
Kock, iii. 2. 28, No. 90). Greek poets are quoted by St. Paul, 
Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. i. 12: and Apoc. v. 8, uddas 
Xpuods yenovoas Oyusapdrwv, reminds us of Soph. O. TZ: 4, ‘rods & 
p00 piv Ovprapdroy yeper. 

Soda. @cod. Cf. Matt. vi. 24; 1 Thess. i. 9; Tit. i. x. But St. 
Paul prefers the phrase 500A0s Xpurrod, Rom. i. 1, xiv. 18, xvi. 18, 
and elsewhere. 

17. révras tysyeare. All nen are to be honoured, but not 
with the same honour. “Alieniores ciuiliter tractandi: patres 
familiariter,” Bengel. The wise Christian will know what degree or 
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kind of observance is due to Caesar, to a master, a husband, or a 
wife. We might have expected rare, as the command is not 
special but general. But the aorist is repeatedly used in the same 
way, i. 13-22, and it seems clear that St. Peter does not dis- 
criminate the tenses, See note on i, 15. Tov @edv pofeicbe 
The slaves of God must fear God; cf. i. 17, v. 6. Kiihl rightly 
notes that St. Peter still speaks the language of the Old Testament, 
and regards Fear as the natural and proper attitude (die Grund- 
bestimmung) of the Christian soul towards God. It is probable 
that the apostle is here alluding to Prov. xxiv. 21, ¢oBot rov @cdv, 
vig, kat BacrAéa. 

18, of oixérat Sworaccdpevor. “Ye domestics being subject.” 
This and the three following paragraphs (iii. 1, 7, 8) begin with 
participles, which the writer probably connected in his own mind 
with one of the preceding imperatives. We may compare this 
paragraph with Eph. vi. 5-75 Col. iii, 22-25; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 25 
Tit. iL 9, 10. St. Peter’s treatment of the subject seems to be 
quite independent. Oixérys means any member of a household, 
and includes wife and children. Here, as usually, it is restricted to 
the slaves: yet denotes them not as slaves, but as belonging to the 
Familia or otxos, like the Latin famuli, or our domestic, Some of 
their masters would be good and émeixeis, equitable, reasonable. 
The latter word i is defined by Aristotle, Ethica Nie. Vv. 14, Kal Zor 
airy 4 dicts rod emexods, éravépGwya vopou f edema Sa 7d 
xafdAov. Law is the hard and fast rule which equity modifies 
according to circumstances. St. Paul speaks of the “reasonable- 
ness of Christ,” 2 Cor. x. 1; the bishop should be émec«ys, 1 Tim. 
iii. 3, and in Jas. iii. 17 the wisdom which cometh from above is 
aparov piv dyvi, Emeira. elpqvixrh, emueimrs, ebreds, peor} eAgous Kal 
xapriv dyabav, ddidxpiros, dvuméxpcros: this is a string of golden 
words. Some, again, would be crooked, perverse (cxoAwi). All 
alike are to be obeyed & mavri ¢oBy. The fear is not fear of man 
(as in Eph. vi. 5), but fear of God ; this is evident from the follow- 
ing 84 cvveidnow @eod. Three dangers would beset the Christian 
slave. If his master were a Christian, he might fancy that because 
all men are equal in the Church they are therefore equal in all 
things: this point is touched by St, Paul (1 Tim. vi. 2). Or he 
might rebel ayainst the injustice of his servile condition and set 
his heart ci emancipation (1 Cor. vii. 21). Lastly, if the master 
were a harsh man, the newly learned doctrines of justice and mercy 
might make the slave more inclined to resist. This is the danger 
that occurs to St. Peter; he meets it by reminding the slave that 
innocent suffering is the lot of all Christians. It is instructive to 
notice how completely both apostles abstain from casuistry. 
Neither makes any allusion to the scruples of conscience that 
would suggest themselves so easily to the Christian slave of a 
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heathen master. At every turn he must have been called upon to 
bow his head in the house of Rimmon, to fetch the incense for his 
master to burn, to dress the door with branches on pagan festivals, 
to wear clothing embroidered with idolatrous emblems. A very 
liberal measure of outward compliance must have been tolerated at 
this time. 

19. rodro yap xdpis ef 8d oureiSnow Ocod dwopéper Tis Minas mdoxur 
@8ixws. “For this is thankworthy, if for consciousness of God one 
endures griefs, suffering unjustly.” R.V. has in text “this is accept- 
able,” in margin “this is grace.” Both A.V. and R.V. have “for 
conscience towards God.” “Acceptable” is eiapdoSexrov, and if 
we render xdpis by this word we disguise, and indeed pervert, a 
remarkable saying in order to force the teaching of St. Peter into 
harmony with that of St. Paul. It is singular that the Revisers 
should here have departed from their general rule of translating, as 
far as possible, the same Greek word by the same English word. In 
robro xdpts, roiov Khéos; otro xdpis it is very probable that St. Peter 
has in his mind the saying of our Lord recorded in Luke vi. 32-34, 
where the e repeated rota ipiv xdpis éori; is rightly translated by the 
Revisers “what thank have ye?” Indeed, no other translation is 
possible. In the parallel passage, Matt. v. 46, the phrase used is 
nia picGav txere, Matthew and Mark do not use the word xdpis at 

Luke has it in vi. 32-34 and again xvii. 9, wi) xdpw exe ty 
Baila in the common Greek sense of a favour done by one person 
to another, or of the gratitude called forth by a favour. In Luke 
i. 30, ii. 40, 52, where the evangelist is using Hebrew documents, 
the word has its Old Testament sense, “favour,” “goodwill,” felt 
by God to man, or by men to one another. But this Hebrew sense 
is familiar in Greek also; the “goodwill” has a reason in the char- 
acter and conduct of the person towards whom it is entertained, as 
Sophocles says, hes, 522, xdpis xdpw ydp éorw i rixtove’ dei. 
“Words of grace,” Luke iv. 22, may mean “words of beauty,” 
which would again be a Greek sense, or “words inspited by the 
divine favour.” In John i. 14, 17, xdpus is apparently defined by 
éAjGea: it is the special gift of truth: in i. 16, xdpus avril xdpuros 
may mean “one gift or blessing after another,” or more easily, 
“God's goodwill towards us in return for our goodwill towards 
God.” In the Gospel of St. John the word is only found in the 
first chapter; in the Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse it 
occurs only in the benedictions, 2 John 3; Apoc. i. 4, xxii. 21. 
In Acts xdpis becomes suddenly much more common. It is used 
(1) in the secular Greek sense, xxiv. 27, xxv. 3, 9; (2) of favour 
or goodwill in the eyes of man or God, ii. 47, vii. 46; (3) of the 
favour, in the special sense of the Protection, of God, xiv. 26, 
xv. 40; (4) of special divine gifts, xdpis xai copia, vii. 10; xdpes 
wat Bray, vi. 8; (5) of the word of grace, se. the gospel, xiv. 3, 
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xx. 24, 325 Ch xili. 43, mpoopévew rf xdpire rod @eoi, to stand fast 
by the gospel; xv. 11, Sa Tis xdpiros ‘Tyood Xpicrod morevopev 
owbivat: xviii. 27, of wemirreuxéres Sid ris xdpiros: (6) of a large 
outpouring of divine love on the disciples at Jerusalem, iv. 33 ; at 
Antioch, xi. 23. We may say that xdpis is hardly an evangelical 
word at all. Only on two occasions is it put in our Saviours 
mouth, and then only in its Greek sense. Even in Acts the 
metaphysical difficulty arising from the freedom of God’s gifts is 
no more to be found than in the Old Testament. Tv some limited 
extent the antithesis between the divine favour and the merits of 


man may be found in those passages where “the grace” means the 


gospel, but it is as yet latent. This applies also to the use of xdpis 
in Hebrews and in James. In the present passage St. Peter speaks 
of good conduct without the slightest embarrassment as thank- 
worthy, a glory, a favour in the eyes of God. Those who are 
willing to suffer innocently do what God desires and “find favour.” 
Ava oweidnow Geos, “For consciousness of God”; “ propter Det 
conscientiam,” Vulg. C reads here 8 ovveidyow & ‘yabqv: A has 
a conflate text, be ovveidyow @cod éyabjv. The reading of C is 
not without support (see Tischendotf), but is probably a mere 
correction designed to bring the passage into harmony with others 
hail “a good conscience” is spoken of (Acts xxiii, 1; 1 Tim. 

5) 9, 1 Pet. iii, 16), and to get rid of a difficult expression. 
SurcBnos @eod is without parallel ; in 1 Cor. viii. 7 there i isa variant 
th owadijoa rod eSddov, but the best MSS. have rj ovrnbelg. 
2uveidqors is a word of late and vulgar formation meaning “con- 
sciousness,” or, specially, “conscience.” Its coinage was facilitated 
by the common use of avvo8a in such phrases as ovvoda epavrg 
dyvoav. Probably the Greek word was invented to represent the 
Latin conscientia, which has the same two meanings, consciousness 
and “conscience”; for the latter, see Cicero, pro Milone, 23, 
“magna uis est conscientiae in utramque partem.” In the New 
Testament ovveidnors occurs frequently, and, except in Heb. 
x. 2, means “conscience,” moral and self; judging consciousness. 
The A.V. and R.V. render “for conscience towards God,” keeping 
the general sense of cvveiSnous, but giving the genitive rod @cod a 
sense which it cannot bear. We must translate “for consciousness 
of God.” Consciousness of God is, as Alford says, the realisa- 
tion in a man’s inner being of God’s presence and relation to 
himself. “Conscientia Dei, dum quis non hominum sed Dei 
respectu officio suo fungitur” (Calvin). ‘The consciousness that 
it is God’s will, and that God helps, gives strength to bear” (von 
Soden). 

a8ixws. The Christian writer does not hesitate to say that a 
master may be “unjust” to his slave. Aristotle teaches that 
justice, in the proper sense of the word, does not exist between a 
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man and his chattels, his children or slaves, 27h, Mic. v. 10. 8, ob 

tory déuxia. mpis Ta abroi éxAas, 73 Be xripa Kai 73 réxvor, us 
wy; mydixov Kai py xwpioOj, Somep pépos airod, abriv 8° obGels 
mpoawpeirar Bddarey: 510 ovx kori aduxia mpds atrdv. 

20. motor yap «héos, et Apaprdvorres Kal xohagiLspevor Swopereire ; 
“For what glory is it, if, when ye sin and are buffeted for it, ye shall 
endure it patiently?” KAéos, which in the classics is mainly a 
poetical word, is found in Job xxviii. 22, xxx. 8. There may bea 
question whether dyaprdvovres should be translated “when ye do 
wrong,” “for your faults,” as by A.V., or “when ye sin,” as by 
R.V. In favour of the first view it may be argued that the master 
would strike the slave, not for sin against God, but for neglect of 
duty towards himself. On the other hand, the «Aéos comes from 
God, in whose eyes the neglect of earthly duty is sin. Further, 
dpaprdvovres is balanced against dyafomootvres in the following 
clause. Hence it should retain its usual sense here. 

GN’ ei dyaBoroodvres Kai méoxovres. ‘But if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it.” The words repeat rdoxwv ddixws, and are anti- 
thetical to dpaprdvorres cal xodagi{opevor. 

21. eis toro yap éxdyOnre. “For unto this were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for you.” Eis rofro = eis 15 dyado- 
rowoivras Kal mécyovras trouéver. For trép A has wép. ‘Yxép is 
constantly thus used of Christ’s death; see for a good instance 
John xi. 50-52. Tepé is employed in the same connexion, 1 Cor. 
1. 13, éoravpwOy mepi Spav: cf. Matt. xxvi. 28, The difference 
appears to be that while éwép means “on behalf of,” aepé conveys 
an allusion to the sin-offering, the wept duaprias, and thus acquires a 
significance which does not attach to this rather colourless preposi- 
tion in itself. The MSS. often vary between the two, Mark xiv. 24; 
1 Cor. i. 13; Gal. i. 4; Heb. v. 3; 1 Pet. iii, 18. When the apostle 
says that Christ also suffered on behalf of you, he means that the 
believer profits morally and spiritually by the pains of Christ in 
some way which he does not here define. In ver. 12 above we are 
taught that unbelievers also profit by the sight of the patient 
endurance of the brethren under undeserved suffering ; the disciple’s 
cross “draws” as does that of his Master ; the sacrifice is the same 
in its degree, and so are the results. In the present passage St. 
Peter begins with the simple object of inculcating patience ; hence 
in the opening words he speaks of Christ as the great Example. 
But he proceeds quite naturally to enlarge and deepen the thought, 
and in the following verses Christ is set before us also as Sacrifice, 
as the Giver of the New Life, and as Shepherd. 

Swokiwdve is a late form for trodcirw.  “Aromdve, xatar 
Adve are also found in secular authors. “Yroypaypés is used, 
2 Macc. ii, 28, of the “outlines” of a sketch which the artist fills in 
with details. But in Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 8. 49 the word means 

10 
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“a copyhead” in a child’s exercise book, a perfect piece of writ- 
ing which the child is to imitate as exactly as it can. So here 
Christ is spoken of as the Pattern which we are to reproduce in 
every stroke of every letter, till our writing is a facsimile of the 
Master's. 

22. 85 Spaprlay odx Enoinaer, ofB2 eSpély Béhos dv 79 orspars abrod, 
From Isa. lili. 9, dre dvopiay otk éroincey, obdt sae & 76 ordpare 
atro®, St. Peter has duapriay for dvopiay, but his ot8% SdAos eipéOy 
appears to be nearer the Hebrew than the o¥8% 8dAov of the LXX. 
The R.V. has, “Although he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth.” The first clause Professor Cheyne translates, 
“although he had done no injustice.” The verse is a good illustra- 
tion of St. Peter’s method of composition, or manner of talking. 
Constantly there are reminiscences of Scripture, which at first are 
obscure, but are picked up again and made explicit. The sinless- 
ness of Christ we have had in the dwvod dudpov xat dowidov of i. 19. 
Aéddos, d8odos, in ii. 1, 2, point forward to Isaiah, and also to the 
quotation from the Psalms given in iii. 10. 

28, 8 dowBopodpevos obx dvrehoBéper. “AvreAoBopeiy is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible. It is a natural and correct formative, 
but is quoted in the lexicon only from late writers, The language 
is a loose adaptation of Isa. liii. 7, ds duvds evavriov rod xe(povtos 
Apuvos, ottrws obx dvotya 73 oréya, This verse has already been 
alluded to in the dyyds of i. 19. From Acts viii. 32 we see that it 
was a favourite passage with the first Christians. The imperfect 
tenses, expressing habit, bring out the lesson of to, 

ndoxwv ox 4mether may be illustrated by a passage in the 
Passio S. Perpetuae (Texts and Studies, ed. T. A. Robinson, 1891, 
p. 89). Some of the martyrs found it difficult to abstain from 
menacing words. As they left the court “ Perpetua sang psalms, but 
Reuocatus, Saturnilus, and Saturus addressed the crowd of by- 
standers, and, as they passed before Hilarianus, pointed their 
finger at him and said, Thou judgest us, but God will judge 
thee. 

wapedibov. “Committed Himself.” The verb is commonly 
used of handing persons over to a judge (see Liddell and Scott), but 
requires an accusative. The omission of the object has occasioned 
some difficulty. Generally speaking, wapaddévacrwa 7G Stxacrypiy 
means “to deliver up a malefactor for punishment,” and St. Peter's 
words have been understood to mean that Christ handed over His 
persecutors to the judgment of God. But the whole drift of the 
passage forbids this interpretation, and there is nothing in the word 
mapadiSdvar itself to imply that the person handed over is guilty. 
It is better therefore to render “committed Himself.” A.V., R.V. 
have in the margin “committed His cause,” but in judicial phrases 
the object of the verb seems to be always personal. 
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_ 78 Kpivovrs Bixaiws. .Compare rév dtpoowrohirrws xpivovra, 
i 17. 

oe & rds dpaprias .. . ent 13 gUhov. “Who Himself carried 
up our sins in His own body on to the tree.” From Isa. liii. 
12, kai atrés dpaprias woddGv avjveyxe, combined with Deut. xxi. 
23, Gre xexarnpapevos xb @cod mas xpepduevos emi gdov. The 
verse of Deuteronomy is quoted by St. Paul (Gal. iii. 13), and 
alluded to in those passages of Acts where St. Peter (v. 30, x. 39) 
and St. Paul (xiii. 29) speaks of the Cross as rd évAov. "Avagépew 
is commonly used in the LXX. of bringing a sacrifice and laying it 
upon the altar, and the phrase dvadépay émi 7d {vAov bears an 
unquestionable similarity to the common dvagépew émi 7 Ovovac- 
typtov, Jas. 21; Lev. xiv. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 16; Bar. i 10; 
1 Mace. iv. 53. Here St. Peter puts the Cross in the place of the 
altar. The addition of émi 14 {iAov was, no doubt, suggested by the 
use of dvjveyxe in Isa. li 12, But the use of the verb in this 
verse appears to be due to the LXX. translators ; in ver. 4 we have 
ras duaprias jpav pépet, and the Hebrew word is the same in both 
places. Isaiah is alluding in both verses to the sin-offering. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne notes on ver. 4, “ The meaning is first of all that the 
consequences of the sins of his people fell upon him the innocent ; 
but next and chiefly that he bore his undeserved sufferings as a 
sacrifice on behalf of his people,” and adds that “ this is the first of 
twelve distinct assertions in this one chapter of the vicarious 
character of the sufferings of the Servant.” But the turn which St. 
Peter has given to the words represents Christ as not only the sin- 
offering, who bore the consequences of the sins of His people on 
the Cross of shame (iveyxev émi 76 Edw), but as the priest who took 
the sins, or the sin-offering (j épapria = 7a mepi rijs duaprias, Lev. 
vi. 26), and laid the sacrifice on the altar of the Cross (dvijveyxe 
éni rd idov). Thus Alford appears to be right in giving dvagdépew 
here a double meaning ; but the two meanings “‘ bear” and “carry” 
both belong to the one Greek word, and St. Peter has done his 
best to cure the ambiguity by expanding Isaiah’s airés into the 
highly emphatic airds év 7G odpart abrod, which, reinforced as they 
are by the following zéAwm, clearly mean “He Himself, by His own 
personal suffering, carried the sins up”; in other words, the Priest 
was also the Victim. 

Kiihl will not allow the analogy between dvagépe émi 75 Gidov 
and dvagepew éxi 75 Ovoracrjpiov, nor will he admit any reference to 
sacrifice on the grounds (1) that the cross is never regarded as an 
altar (he should have said not elsewhere, and even this is doubtful, 
if we remember Heb. xiii. 10) ; (2) that nowhere are sins spoken of 
as the actual sacrifice (but see Lev. vi. 26 referred to above) ; (3) 
that in the Old Testament the body of the victim is never burnt 
upon the altar (this seems quite beside the point : the sin-offering is 
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certainly said dvagpépeoOat, and Isaac was actually laid upon the 
altar érdvw ray gvAwy, Gen. xxii. 9); (4) that, above all, we con- 
tradict the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, if we think of sin as 
laid upon the victim and brought with the victim to the altar, for 
nothing but what is pure can come to the altar before the sight of 
God (but the essence of sacrifice lies in the idea that the innocent 
victim is not polluted by the load of guilt which it carries), T3 
évdov he takes to mean simply “die bei Sklaven iibliche Todes- 
strafe.” But in the apostle’s time 7d vAoy is not “a gibbet” but 
“the stocks,” Acts xvi. 24. Finally, he translates, “He carried our 
sins up on to the tree and thereby took them from us,” adding by way 
of explanation, “ because He bore our sins, in their consequences, in 
form of sufferings, as evils, in His body, so that, with the life of His 
body, our sins and their consequences were destroyed.” But the 
real difficulty of the passage lies in the number of allusions which 
St. Peter has crowded into one short phrase, and Kiihl’s explanation 
leaves it untouched. 

Ta tais dpaprias dmoyerspevot rf Sixatoosvy Lowney. “That 
having been loosed unto (from) sins we might live unto righteous- 
ness.” *Amoytyver$a: occurs only here in the New Testament, and 
is not found in the LXX. ; but Theodotion has it in Dan. ii. 1, in the 
sense of “to depart from.” In Herodotus and Thucydides it is 
put where dwoaveiy might have been employed, perhaps by way of 
euphemism ; but this use does not appear to attach to the verb 
elsewhere. Schwartz notices three instances of its use in imperial 
times, Tatian, ad Graccos, vi, obx bs of Srwixol Soyparitover Kard 
rivas KixAwy mepisovs, ywoneven dei xat dmoywoutvur: Galen, Hist. 
Phil. xxii. p. 612, 15, THv 8% POopav Srav ef dvtwy pds 7d pH evar 
abtorirae Kabdmep emi tov dmoytyropévev tow: Plut. Consol. ad 
Apoll. xv. (Moralia, p. 109 F), 4dX’ ofr a Siagopiv evar pi 
yevéabar, 4} yevopevoy droyevécbar; All these passages are philoso- 
phical, and balance yiyveoOa against dwoytyverOa, “coming to 
be” against “ceasing to be.” . It seems highly doubtful whether 
éroylyveoOar could ever have been used as a direct antithesis to 
Gv, and almost certain that it could not in St. Peter’s time. Hence 
it is better to translate not “having died unto sins,” b 
fallen away” or “having been loosed unto sins.” Grotii 
longefacti a peccatis; von Soden, los von den Siinden, Beck takes 
the same view, and apparently Bengel, though his language is not 
quite clear. There remains the difficulty of the dative ; but this is 
no greater than in Rom. vi. 20, &dev@epoe re rij Sixaiootry. Here, 
as there, the case is determined by the antithesis. Thus St. Peter 
speaks here of the death of Christ as having for a distinct purpose 
that the believer should be set free from sin and brought into the 
new life of righteousness ; but the Pauline images of death or burial 
with Christ do not cross his mind. In this particular clause he is 
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speaking only of that aspect of our Lord’s death which is technically 
called Redemption, chap. i. 18 above. 

03 7G puikom idOnre. From Isa. liii. 5, 7G podwme abrod iypeis 
Ud@npe. Here 8 LP and many cursives have of r@ pwAwm 
airod, the atrot of the LXX. having been reinserted by a careless 
scribe. ModAuy (“sidex, frequens in corpore seruili,” Bengel) is not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. The weals are those left 
by the scourging, John xix. 1; Matt. xxvii, 26; Mark xv. 15. “Ye 
were healed by His scars” is a strong expression of that belief in 
the value of vicarious suffering which recurs in an even stronger 
form in iii. 18. 

25. fire ydp ds mpéBata whanipevo. “For ye were as sheep 
going astray.” C K L P have wAavdpeva, “as sheep that go astray,” 
a needless attempt to simplify the grammar. The words are taken 
from Isa. liii. 6, wdvres ds mpoBara érravyOquev. 

AN’ emeotpdgnte viv em Tov wopéra Kal erloxonoy av uxav 
spay. “But are now returned to the Shepherd and Overseer of 
your souls.” The aorist éreorpdgyre is here clearly equivalent to 
the perfect. Cf. i. 12, "Emcotpépew means properly only “to turn 
towards,” but is used by Lucian and Plutarch of ‘turning back 
from error.” It is a favourite word with Plotinus to express what 
we call “conversion.” When a man forgets God he “ turns away” ; 
when he remembers his Father he “turns back” (émozpégerat). 
See Enn. v. 1.1. The word is used in the same sense in the New 
Testament ; hence we may translate it “returns,” not simply ‘ turns.” 

Tloipyv, Shepherd, and here Shepherd of souls (for yuxév cf. i. 9 
above), is a word that includes all that Christ does for our souls, 
loving care, feeding, instruction, guidance, government. It brings 
out the general ignorance and helplessness of man, who, without aid 
from above, can only go astray like sheep without a shepherd. In 
the Old Testament we have this figure in Ps. xxiii. ; Zech. xiii. 7 ; Isa. 
xl. 11 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24. In the Gospels we read of the 
sheep, Matt. x. 6, xxv. 33; Mark vi. 34; Luke xv. 4. Christ is 
Shepherd, Matt. ix. 36; Mark vi. 34; John x.; Heb. xiii. 20. 
Tloatvew is used of Christ, Matt. ii. 6; Apoc. ii. 27, vii. 17, xii. 
5, xix. 15 in the sense of “govern” ; and of Christian ministers, 
John xxi. 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2. Ilouvy is used of the 
Christian flock, Matt. xxvi. 31; John x. 16; zoipmov, Luke xii. 32 ; 
Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. It is curious that St. Paul never uses 
the metaphor, except of the Christian minister, and that but twice 
(Acts xx. 28; Eph. iv. rr). On the other hand, omy is never 
used of the Christian minister, except in this last passage from 
Ephesians. John x. shows clearly that it is an error to restrict 
shepherding to government, though this idea is, no doubt, always 
included ; and St. Peter’s phrase, Shepherd of souls (‘“souls” 
including in his usage the whole of man’s spiritual nature), implies 
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that Sa Lord gives us all that is needful for intelligence, emotions, 
or wil 

’Exioxomos is here a description, not a title. It is nearly equiva- 
lent to mowijy : cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 11, Bod eyd extyrjow ra mpoBard 
pov, kat emoxépoua aird: though it is more general. Philo, de 
Som. i. 15 (i. 634), calls God 6 rév Sdwy éxicxoros. The ecclesiasti- 
cal use of the word comes from Ps. cviii. (cix.) 8, quoted in Acts i. 
20 ; in part also from Isa. Ix. 17, xaraor#ow tous émoxdmous abrav év 
Sixaooivy, xai tods Scaxdvous abrav ey wiere, quoted by Clement of 
Rome, xlti. 5. In Acts xx. 28 (“the flock wherein the Holy Ghost 
made you overseers”) éricxoros is used by St. Paul very much as 
St. Peter uses the word here, as a description, and in much the 
same sense as moipyv. In the later Pauline Epistles (Phil. i. 1; 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 7), but not elsewhere in the New Testament, 
we find an official entitled ‘Emécxowos, who in the two Pastoral 
Epistles appears to be also entitled Presbyter. 

It would seem that the ecclesiastical éricxowos was taken from 
the Old Testament and carried with itits Jewish associations. The 
word was in common use among the Greeks, as Overseer is among 
ourselves, to denote kinds of supervision that were purely secular (see 
Hatch, Bampton Lectures, ed. 1882, p. 36 sq.) ; but the ecclesiasti- 
cal use can be explained quite easily from the Old Testament, and 
there is no reason for attempting to derive it from other sources. 
Why St. Paul altered the recognised title of the Christian official we 
can only guess, but he may have been influenced by the words of 
Isaiah, in which the mention of Suatoovvy and ziors as the divinely 
given qualifications of overseers and ministers fits in so aptly with 
his own views. 

*Emioxoros contains an idea of eminence and authority which 
apeoBirepos in itself does not, and it had also, as we have seen, 
a loose connexion with the Apostolate. Hence, we may suppose, 
as one Elder came to be invested with special functions, he came 
a'so to be distinguished as "Emioxozos, which word then became a 
title, Bishop, no longer Overseer. 

III. 1. The Duty of Wives is inculcated also, Eph. v. 22 ; Col. 
iii, 18; Tit ii, 4. 

Spotws may be taken closely with troraccdpevat: slaves are to 
be subject, so likewise wives. But it is best taken as referring to ii. 
27. Slaves are toshow honourt masters, likewise wives to husbands. 
For the construction of iroracadpevas, see note on ii. 18. The same 
phrase, troraccdpevas trois iors dvSpdow, is found in Ephesians and 
Titus, and with the omission of iécos in Colossians also. See Intro- 
duction, p. 17. "I8fors strengthens the article rots, which by itself is 
possessive and means “ your.” It gives the same sense that we find 
in the English, “ your own husbands”; you belong to them in a 
special way, and your duty to them is very near and clear. Further, 
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it softens the rule of subjection. It is not obedience to a stranger 
that is required. 

iva... xep8nbjgorrat, “That if any obey not the word, they 
may without the word be won by the conversation of their wives.” 
The use of the future indicative after the final fva belongs to late 
and vulgar Greek (Cobet, Variae Lectiones, p. 508 ; Blass, p. 208) ; 
instances occur in Mark xv. 20; Luke xx. 10; 1 Cor. xiii. 3; Gal. 
ii. 4; Apoc. iii, 9, and elsewhere. 

2. ewowtedcavres. See note on ii. 12 above. In dvev Adyou the 
absence of the article is probably immaterial, and we may translate 
“without the word,” without any direct appeal to the teaching of 
Christ, which, in the eyes of an unbelieving husband, would have no 
authority. Otherwise the meaning will be “without a word”; the 
wife need not argue at all, the mere sight of her conduct will suffice. 
For the sense of xepSatvewv, cf. Matt. xvit. 15; 1 Cor. ix. 19-21. Itisa 
fine Christian expression, on which Leighton dwells with unction: “A 
soul converted is gained to itself, gained to the pastor, or friend, or 
wife, or husband who sought it, and gained to Jesus Christ ; added 
to His treasury, who thought not His own precious blood too dear 
to lay out for this gain.” A striking instance of the “gaining” of 
the heathen husband by the Christian wife will be found in the 
account of Monnica in Augustine’s Confessions. But, though 
Monnica did not, to use a common expression, “ preach” to her 
husband, she owed her influence over him largely to wise words. 
The patient well-doing of the wife has power for the salvation of 
others ; cf. ii. 12 above. St. Peter, it will be observed, admits no 
questioning about the indissolubility of marriage in cases of religious 
disparity. At Corinth the question had been raised, and St. Paul 
expresses his personal opinion (I, not the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 12) to 
the effect that the Christian partner should not seek divorce or 
separation, but that, if the heathen husband or wife choose to dis- 
solve the tie, it may be done. He adds, “ For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband?” 

Thy ey $6By dyvhy dvactpopfy. “ Your conversation chaste in 
fear.” ‘Your chaste conversation coupled with fear” (A.V., R.V.) 
hardly brings out with sufficient force the close collocation of & 
@6Bw dyvjv. The conversation is chaste, because it moves in the 
fear of God (cf. ii. 18 above). Here again St. Peter does not mean 
“fear of your husband,” though in Eph, v. 33 we read 4 5¢ yw} 
ta poBijrat rv dvSpa. 

8. obv Zotw obx 6 ef ewhev . . . xéopos. On the use of the 
article in this passage, see Introduction, p.4. The translation of 
A.V., “whose adorning let it not be the outward adorning,” is not 
strictly accurate, as 4 xocpos is not repeated. What St. Peter says is 
“whose must be, not the outward adornment of plaiting hair and 
putting round of jewels or putting on of robes, but the hidden man 
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of the heart.” Kdéoyos isin antithesis to dy@pwros, visible ornaments 
to the invisible soul. It is possible that there is a play on the two 
meanings of xéopos, “ ornaments,” and the “ world,” or “ multitude 
of men”; at any rate this supposition would help to explain the 
antithesis. As xdopos is used in classical Greek, so mundus is used 
in classical Latin for all kinds of embellishments. Livy, xxxiv. 7, 
“munditia et ornatus et cultus, haec feminarum insignia sunt : hunc 
mundum muliebrem appellarunt maiores nostri.” Tertullian (de 
habitu mul. 4) makes a distinction between cu/tus, jewellery and dress, 
and ornatus, the personal beautification of the toilet, and confines 
mundus to theformer. “Cultum dicimus, quem mundum muliebrem 
uocant ; omatum, quem immundum muliebrem conuenit dici. 
Ile in auro et argento et gemmis et uestibus deputatur ; iste in cura 
capilli et cutis et earum partium corporis quae oculos trahunt.” 

dpmdoxjs. Cf. 1 Tim, ii. 9-13. The two passages are very 
similar, but our Marriage Service rightly prefers that of St. Peter. 
On plaiting of hair, see Ovid, de arte am. iii. 136 sqq. It was an art 
highly cultivated by Greek and Roman ladies. 

nepiOécews. Ornaments of gold were worn round the hair (in 
the shape of golden nets), round the finger, arm, or ankle. 

4. 5 xpumras ris xapBlag dvOpwwos. “The hidden person of the 
heart, clothed in the incorruptible of the meek and quiet “Pint 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” "Ev is used asin Jas. 
ii, 2, dvip xpuoo8axridtos dv doGirt Aaumpg. With 1d dpOaprov con- 
trast xpuotov 7d darohAvpevoy of i. 7. The neuter adjective forms a 
substantive, and no substantive is to be supplied ; but the sense is as 
given by the R.V., “the incorruptible apparel.” The incorruptible 
or heavenly raiment and jewellery of the hidden person is the meek 
and quiet spirit which befits Christians ; whether the exact ante- 
cedent to 6 is 13 dOaproy or rvetpa, it is impossible to decide, but 
the question does not affect the sense. Tvedya is here spirit, dis- 
position, temper, a sense which is not borne by the word elsewhere in 
the New Testament. In this Epistle wvetpa, as applied to man, 
does not denote a distinct faculty, but is nearly equivalent to yu}. 
In iii. 18, 19, iv. 6 it means the whole of the inner nature of man 
as opposed to odpé, the body. Man is made up of body and yx}, 
or body and mvetua. [vetpa denotes the inner nature as immaterial, 
invisible, impalpable, but this nature in its relation to God is yuyq. 
Hence in i. 1 it is impossible to translate év dyragpo Tvetparos, “in 
sanctification of your spirit”; if this had been St. Peter's meaning 
he would have said ey dyaope yuxjs: cf. i. 21, ras Yuxas tpov 
jynexéres. Hence again, as applied to the Holy Spirit, rveipu means 
“the Immaterial Being,” not a special influence or gift of God. It 
will help to make the matter clear if we observe that, in phrases 
which approach the one under consideration, St. Paul always defines 
aveipa by a substantival genitive ; thus we find mvedpa SovAcias, 
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Sadias, copias, mpedrytos (1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1). All these are 
modelled upon the Hebrew wvedya xaravigews (Rom. xi. 8 from Isa. 
xxix, 10), and imply that the frame of mind spoken of is breathed 
into the man by God, as the mvefpa rod xéopou (1 Cor. ii. 12) is 
inspired into him by the spirit of evil. 

St. Paul uses “man” in much the same way as St. Peter, dis- 
tinguishing 6 é€w from 6 éow dvOpwros (Rom. vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. iv. 16; 
Eph. iii. 16), and the “old” from the “new” man (Eph. iv. 22, 24; 
Col. iii. 9). The commentators throw no light on this peculiar 
use of dv@pwios for personality ; it seems to be Hebrew, and there 
are many phrases in the Old Testament that might suggest it, 
man of God, man whom the Lord doth choose, man of earth, and 
so on. 

5. odtw ydp wore. “For in this manner in days of old the holy 
women also, who hoped in God, used to adorn themselves.” For 
els @edv & reads émt rév @edv. In its Biblical meaning (“I have 
hope”) éAm{w is followed by eis (2 Cor. i. 10): émé with dative 
(« Tim. iv. 10): éré with accusative (1 Pet. i. 13; 1 Tim. v. 5). 
"Ev Xpiorg, Kupiy, eAmitw occur 1 Cor. xv. 19; Phil. ii, 19; but 
this is not to be counted among the constructions of éAmfw, because 
éy Xpwrg may be added to any verb, and does not belong to one 
more than to another. Ioré, “in the days of old.” The saintly 
women of the Old Testament are cited as a model for Christian 
matrons. Here we find another instance of St. Peter’s strong sense 
of the continuity of the religious life. There may be a hidden 
reference to Isaiah’s denunciation of women’s trinkery 16 sqq,) ; 
but St. Peter speaks not of what good women of old did not wear, 
but of what they did wear. They adorned themselves with a meek 
spirit by subjection, or because they were subject. 

6. Rdpioy adrévy Kadodoa. Gen. xviii. 12. Here again Monnica 
illustrates the language of St. Peter. When other matrons came 
to her and complained of their husbands, she would “blame their 
tongues, telling them that when once they had heard the marriage 
lines read over to them, they ought to have looked upon them as 
indentures by which they were made handmaids ; they ought there- 
fore to remember their condition, and not rebel against their lords 
and masters” (Conf. ix. 9. 2). 

js éyerOnre téxva. “ Whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do 
well,” A.V. ‘Whose children ye now are, if ye do well,” R.V. 
These translations are substantially identical, and both give the aorist 
éyerjOnre the sense of the perfect yeydvare. There is no strong 
objection to this; cf. dvpyyéAy, i. 12: éweotpddyre, ii. 25. There 
is, however, no sufficient reason why we should not keep the proper 
meaning of the aorist, and render “whose children ye became by 
doing good.” It is true that in this case a certain difficulty arises 
out of the participles. ’AyaGorooica xal ui) poBovpevar seems to be 
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clearly an exhortation; and the force of the exhortation may be 
thought to be somewhat blunted, if the apostle is taken to say that 
they have been doing good ever since they became children of 
Sarah, and even before that time. Yet this difficulty is rather 
artificial; the meaning may very well be “ Ye became children of 
Sarah by doing good; continue so to do, or ye will cease to be 
her children.” Bengel regards the words ds Xdppa . . . réxva as 
forming a parenthesis. On this view, troragadpevar éyaborowicat 
PoBorpevar all belong to éxdcpouv. Bengel’s expedient is allowed 
a place in the margin of the R.V., but it is unnecessary and awk- 
ward. 

réxva tis Xdppa is a phrase of much the same meaning as téxva 
traxojjs (i. 14). Those who exhibit the same character as Sarah 
may be ‘called in a figure her children. The words are as applic- 
able to matrons of Jewish as of heathen origin. 

kal ph GoBodpevar pnBepiay wréqow, From Prov. iii, 25, xal ob 
boBnOrjon wrénow eredBotear ob8t dppds dreBav exepxopéras. This 
again is one of St. Peter’s favourite chapters; it is quoted again 
ver. 5 below. IIréyors (quite a classical word) means fluttering, 
excitement, perturbation of spirit, caused by any passion, but more 
especially by fear. If the word retains its proper sense here, we 
must take it as a cognate accusative, and translate “are not afraid 
with any alarm.” But in Proverbs the epithet éreA@otcay and the 
parallelism with éppds give it a concrete meaning, and it is better 
to render “are not afraid of any alarm.” St. Peter may be thinking, 
in the first place, of alarms caused by the illtemper of a bad 
husband (it is probable that do«Bav épyds was in his mind). Yet 
his words have a wider scope. Alarms about children, about 
servants, about the fortunes of the family, about the growing ill- 
will of heathen neighbours—the Christian matron who hopes on 
God will face them all unperturbed. 

7. dpoiws. Here, where there is no duty of subjection to be 
enforced, the “likewise” seems clearly to refer to ii. 17. Honour 
is due to all; honour therefore your wives. For the construction 
of ovvorxoivres, see ii. 18, iii. 1. 

ata yvaow. “According to knowledge,” like wise and sensible 
men who understand the due gradations of honour. The Pauline 
sense of yvéous, in which it signifies the understanding of spiritual 
mysteries, is quite foreign to St. Peter. In the following words we 
observe the same elegant classicism as in i, 19. The sense is 
precisely the same as if the author had written 7G yuvatcedy oxever 
ds doOeverrépy. The husband is to pay honour to the wife as to the 
weaker vessel ; such honour as is due to the weaker, that is to say, 
consideration, wise guidance, marital helpfulness. ‘Qs here has its 
common limiting force, and gives, not the reason for the honour, but 
a qualification of the command. xetos means—(r) a chattel, or 
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piece of furniture, Matt. xii. 29 ; Mark ji. 27; Luke viii. 16 ; oxevy 
in the same house differ in value and purpose, Rom. ix. 21-23; 
(2) an implement or instrument adapted to a particular end; thus 
we have oxedos éxdoyjs, an elect instrument, Acts ix. 15; (3) a 
vessel which contains things, John xix. 29; (4) in 1 Thess. iv. 4 
oxedos may mean “wife,” a peculiar sense which the word bears 
sometimes in Rabbinical Hebrew; see Alford’s note. Here, how- 
ever, this meaning is excluded by the comparative doGeveorépy, which 
clearly implies that husband and wife are both vessels. As there 
is here no reference to purpose or contents, we must take oxetos to 
mean simply “chattel.” Husband and wife are both parts of the 
furniture of God’s house, though one is weaker and the other 
stronger. - In the passage quoted from 1 Thess. some commentators 
give oxetos the sense of “body.” But it is doubtful whether the 
word ever has this sense. In 2 Cor. iv. 7, Exopey tov Gnoavpov trotrov ~ 
& éorpaxlvors oxeveow, the apostle does not mean in “ earthy bodies,” 
but uses a metaphor from money stored, as it often was, “in 
earthen jars.” In the present passage we can hardly suppose St. 
Peter to be thinking only of the bodily weakness of the wife. Many 
modern commentators, it should be noticed, connect the dative not 
with amovépovres, but with ovoxoivres. This leaves the honour 
without any restriction or limitation, which can hardly have been 
the apostle’s intention. 

ds Kal auyxAnpdvopor xdprros fwiis. “As being (not only 
husbands, but) also fellow-heirs of the grace of life.” B, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and some cursives have ovyxhypovopos. The 
first ds gives the limitation of the honour, the second its reason. 
The wife must not forget the duty of subjection ; the husband must 
remember that she, whom nature and the law make his inferior, is 
his equal, and may be his superior, in the eyes of God. Xdpis 
wis (the article again is dropped before a familiar phrase) is rightly 
understood by Alford to mean God's gracious gift of life eternal ; 
for xAnpovopia compare i. 4; for xdpis, i. 13. Desire to make St. 
Peter speak the same language as St. Paul led Erasmus and Grotius 
to paraphrase the words by xdpis {G00 or fwerowioc, NA, and 
some other authorities, including Jerome, read rouiAys xdperos Luijs : 
but the epithet has been inserted from iv. 10, where it is natural 
and appropriate, 

dyxérecfar, “Hindered”; KL and other authorities have 
exxdrrecOa, “cut off,” a stronger expression. Hofmann seems 
to be right in taking tyév as referring to the husbands alone; the 
sighs of the injured wife come between the husband’s prayer and 
God’s hearing: so St. James speaks of the complaints of the 
oppressed as frustrating prayer (v. 4). Others regard tpav as 
including both husbands and wives. The two cannot join in 
prayer, as they ought to do, for a blessing on their married life, 
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if there is injustice between them. Such prayers are “hindered,” 
because the two are not agreed, and the one voice protests against 
the other. 

8. The imperatives still run on, and the section begins with 
adjectives and participles. Té 88 rédos, “finally,” is adverbial. 
TéAos 5€ is more usual in the classics, but 73 58 réAos is found in 
Plato, Zaws, 740 E. With the word “finally” St. Peter turns from 
special to general admonitions. “‘Opéqpoves mente, ovpmadeis 
affectu, in rebus secundis et adversis,” Bengel. ‘Onédpwv (not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament) is used by the Greek 
poets, as Homer, //. xxii. 263, dudppova Gupsy exovres. The word 
expresses rather likeness of sentiment or disposition than of opinion, 
but includes community of faith and hope. Cf. Rom. xii. 16, 
xv. §3 Phil. iii, 16. Svpmabjs (another drag Acydpevor) is found in 
Aristotle, and denotes community of dy, in the broad Greek sense, 
of all feelings whether of pleasure or of pain. For pAddeAdor, see 
note on giAadeAdia, i, 22, EtorAayyvia in Eur. Rhesus, 192, means 
courage. But in Hebraistic Greek owAdyxva are the seat of mercy, 
hence etowAayxvos here, and Eph. iv. 32, means tender-hearted, 
pitiful. For rarewddpoves, “humble-minded,” K P have pd¢poves, 
“courteous.” L, the Vulgate, and some other authorities exhibit 
both adjectives, Tazewédpuy is found in Prov. xxix. 23, and forms 
one of St. Peter’s many allusions to that book. 

9. ph aroBiBévres randy dytt xaxod. In Prov. xvii. 13 we read 
bs dmoSibwou Kaka dvti dyabGv, ob Kumbjoerar Kani é& tod olkov 
atros. St, Paul, Rom. xii, 17, has the same phrase as St. Peter, 
peri xaxdv dvrt xaxod drodiddvres: cf. also 1 Thess. v. 15. The 
words Aotdopiav dytt Aodopias look back to ii. 23. Els rotro may 
refer to the preceding words (cf. ii. 21 above), or to those which 
follow. It is just possible to render, “Contrariwise blessing (for 
hereunto were ye called) in order that ye may inherit blessing” ; 
but the parenthesis is awkward, and the construction appears to be 
the same as in iv. 6, els rotro . . . tva xpiBdor It is better then 
to translate with R.V. “contrariwise blessing: for hereunto were ye 
called that ye should inherit blessing” or “a blessing.” The 
Christian hope is also the Christian rule. “Bless, and ye shall be 
blessed,” is strictly parallel to “ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” 

10. yép. The “for” introduces a reason for the whole admoni- 
tion contained in vers. 8, 9, not merely for ebAoyotvres. The 
Passage which St. Peter proceeds to cite treats not only of the 
tongue and its government, but of righteous conduct generally, 
The words which follow are quoted verbatim from Ps, xxxiti, (xxxiv.) 

13-17, except that in the first verse the LXX. has ris éorw dvOpwros 
6 bdduv Lwiv, dyawiv Hpépas iSeiv dyabds ; The Hebrew is translated 
in the R.V. “What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many 
days, that he may see good?” St. Peter has, “ He that willeth to 
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love life and see good days.” Possibly his interpreter, who wrote 
better Greek than the LXX. as a rule, may have been influenced by 
the feeling that 6 0éAwv {wz could carry no meaning to Greek ears. 
“Ayary ieiv again is not Greek: dyawav {unjv, though unusual, 
may be defended by 2 Tim. iv. 10, dyamjoas rév viv aiiva, Else- 
where the object of the verb is always personal. 

{w4 means this present earthly life (though de Wette and some 
few others have taken it of life eternal). ‘ He that willeth ” can in 
spite of all sorrow and unjust usage make his life lovely and his 
days good. The words may be taken in connexion with i. 6-19, 
but the tenor is different. There the Christian has a joy arising out 
of persecution itself, the joy of the soldier who looks forward to 
victory ; here life in itself may be made sweet and delectable by 
righteousness. The passage illustrates the essentially Hebrew 
character of St. Peter’s mind ; it serves as a relief to his profound 
sense of the insufficiency of this life ; it shows that persecution was 
as yet no more than a not intolerable vexation, while to such of his 
readers as were Gentiles it would convey in a very persuasive 
manner what is meant by “ good days.” 

12. éwi Bixaious. The eyes of the Lord are upon righteous men 
for their good, and His ears are turned towards their prayer. 
Aixatos is quoted from the Old Testament, in the sense which there 
it bears; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 7, Sixatov Awr. But the face of the Lord is 
upon men who do evil, not for their good. For the omission of the 
article with rototvras, cf. ii. 7. 

18, xai ris 6 xaxdowy dpds; “Who is he that can harm you?” 
Who is able to do you any real hurt? The words are taken from 
Isa. 1. 9, 80 Kipwos BonOjoe pot, tis xaxdoe pe; The R.V. has 
“Who is he that will harm you?” that is to say, Who will wish to do 
you any hurt? This rendering might be defended by the words of 
the Didacke, i. 3, sueis 88 dyamare To's pcoivras Spas xai oby tere 
4x6, where ‘possibly we have a reminiscence and attempted 
explanation of St. Peter’s words. But the apostle clearly thought 
that suffering is the lot of Christians, and there could be no mdoxew 
ddixws without ddiKotvres. ZyAwrai, “zealous ardent lovers”: the 
word, which is quite classical, is similarly used in 1 Cor. xiv. 12; 
Tit. ii. 14. 

14, AN’ el xal mdéoxoire, “But if ye should even suffer.” El 
xai generally introduces a supposition which is more or less improb- 
able. The optative is rarely used in hypothetical sestences in the 
New Testament ; indeed the mood was becoming obsolete in vulgar 
Greek. See Blass, pp. 37,220. St. Peter here seems to have had 
in his mind the words of our Lord, Matt. v. 10, paxdput of 
BeBiwypévor evexev Sixacoovvys. It will be observed that he uses 
Sixatoovvy in the old Hebrew sense, as did our Lord Himself (cf. 
Suxaiovs above), and that he gives paxdpwos that full sense in 
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which it is used in the Gospels, in Jas. i. 12, 25, and in the Apoc. 
xiv. 13 (and six other passages). St. Paul uses it in the same way 
three times in quotations, Acts xx. 35 (in a saying of our Lord’s), 
Rom, iv. 7, 8 (from the Old Testament) ; in 1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15 he 
applies it to God ; in Tit. ii. 13 to blessed hope ; but, when he uses 
it of man, gives the word a lower sense (= happy), Acts xxvi. 2; 
1 Cor. vii. 40; perhaps even in Rom. xiv. 22. 

tev 82 ‘e6Bor adrav ph popyOnre. “ Be not afraid of their terror.” 
Do not fear their threats. Bos has here a concrete sense, like 
arénors in iii. 6. The words are from Isa. viii. 12, 13, tov 8& poBov 
aro’ ob pip poByOire ob8 pi rapaySjre Kipwor abrov dydoare. The 

ge runs, “Say ye not, a conspiracy, concerning all whereof this 
people shall say a conspiracy; neither fear ye their fear, nor be in 
dread thereof.” In the LXX. the meaning is “do not be afraid as 
they are,” and ¢éfov is a cognate accusative. To this extent St 
Peter has changed the sense of the original. For the meaning here 
can hardly be, “ Do not be afraid, as your heathen neighbours are, 
of mere earthly misfortunes.” 

15. Kipioy 82 tev Xprotdv dyidoare. “But sanctify the Lord, 
that is to say, the Christ.” The words rév Xpordv are substituted 
for airéy in the text of Isaiah to make the meaning clear. Some of 
the early readers of the Epistle were alarmed by this change ; hence 
in K LP and some other authorities we find a variant rov coy for 
tov Xpordv. The R.V. has, “ But sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord,” taking Kvpiov as predicate by reason of the absence of the 
article. This translation might stand, if we took the words by them- 
selves and out of connexion with the Isaianic text, but not other- 
wise. The absence of the article before Kvpios has no significance. 
In any case the Christological import of the passage is not affected. 
“‘Ay:deare is sufficiently explained by the words which follow in 
Isaiah, “ Let Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread.” 

Troipor dei mpds dwodoyiay. ‘‘ Always ready for an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason conceming the hope that is in 
you.” We might have expected mepi rijs év dpiv micrews, but in St. 
Peter’s mind the two words are very nearly identical. "Aodoyia 
(followed by a dative, as in 1 Cor. ix. 3) means any kind of answer 
or self-justification, whether formal before a judge, or informal. 
Here wavri fixes the word to the latter sense. Adyov aireiv is a 
classical phrase. Every cultivated sensible man was expected by 
the Greeks to be prepared Aoyor diSdvar re xai déaGat, to discuss 
questions of opinion or conduct intelligently and temperately, to 
give and receive a reason, The phrase Adyoy drodddvar, below, iv. 
5 is quite. different. éBov (cf. ii. 18, iii. 2) is fear of God, not of 
man. It is surly not fanciful to see here an allusion to St. Peter’s 
own experience. When the critical moment came upon him, he 
was not ready with his answer, and so denied his Lord, Further, it 
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was through want of meekness and fear that he denied ; of meek- 
ness, because he had fancied that he loved the Lord “more than 
these”; and of fear, because though he feared man, the Lord at the 
moment was not his dread. 

16. ouveibnow exovres dyabhy ... dvacrpopiy. “ Having a good 
conscience ; in order that, wherein ye are spoken against, those who 
revile your ‘conversation, which is good in Christ, may be ashamed. 
For oweidnow, see ii, 18. "Er ¢ karadadeloge, the very thing 
wherein ye are spoken against, is the dyacrpopy: cf. ii. 12, 
dvaotpopiy txovres xadiv, va, & § xaradadotow. Constantly the 
apostle repeats his phrases with new significance and in a new light. 
In the former passage he speaks of the righteousness of the 
Christian as likely to promote the conversion of the heathen, here 
simply as stopping the mouths of his defamers. Tv dyabiy & 

Xpworg are to be taken together ; cf. rh év péBw dyviv dvarrpodiy, 
iii, 2. ie Tee times (here and v. 10, 14) St. Peter Mises the phrase 
& Xpurg, which it in the Pauline Epistles is ery common (there are 
thirteen instances in Romans). Elsewhere it is not found ; but the 
idea that all is in Christ constantly recurs in John’s Gospel, i. 4, vie 
56, xiv. 20, xv. 1-5, xvi. 33, xvii. 2x. The phrase ev Xpiord is 
mystical, and this is why St. Paul loves it. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that he invented it. "Ennped{orres is generally regarded 
as governing dvactpodyy, which is a possible construction (see Luke 
vi. 28). But in good Greek the verb is not transitive, and is 
followed by a dative or preposition. Here it would be quite 
possible to take dvacrpodyy with xararxwGaow, “that those who 
revile you may be abashed by your good conversation” ; nor is the 
position of inév a conclusive argument against this rendering. 

17. xpeitrov ydp. A further reason for patient endurance. Not 
only will it silence calumny, but it is Christlike, and it has a value 
for others. Here again recurs the thought involved in ii. 12, and in. 
the trip tpév of ii. 21, There is a parallelism between the suffer- 
ings of Christ and those of the Christian, but it is not quite clear’ 
how far it is meant to be carried. Ei @éAo. 73 OAnna, “if the will’ 
of God should will,” is a rugged emphatic pleonasm, similar in sense 
to the «i Sov of i. 6. For the optative, see note on ver. 14 above. 

18, Sr Kal Xpiords Saf wepi dpapnidv dmddave. It is better 
“because Christ also once for all died for sins.” "Azéfover, X AC, 
and all the Versions ; BK LP have éra6e, “Arag, as in Heb. ix. 28, 
distinguishes the one sacrifice of Christ from the repeated deaths of 
victims under the Law. epi dpaprias i is the regular phrase for the 
sin-offering, Lev. v. 7, vi. 30; Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 7 ; Ezek. xliii. 21. ‘Yrip 
dyaprias occurs in Ezek. xliii. 25, xliv. 29, xlv. 17, xlvi. 20. The sin- 
offering was Propitiatory, Lev. v. 6, nal erdoerat reph airod & iepeds 
arepi rips dpaprias abrod fs jpapre xai ddebijcerat airy 7 duapria, and 
is called Aacpos, Ezek. xliv. 27. Christ suffered not for particular 
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offences, but for all sins of all men; hence in the New Testament 
we frequently find wepé or mip duapridv, Heb. v. 1, 3, x. 265 
1 John ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 4. He died as the one true sin- 
offering, Sixasos itp dSixwv, just on behalf of unjust. In ii. 19 we 
read that the sinlessness of Christ gave His Blood its value. What 
we see in the world is that the unjust man is saved, or made 
better, by the sufferings of the just, who not only sets an attractive 
example, but actually bears the punishment of the unjust. The 
consequence of moral evil is moral insensibility ; the pain of wrong- 
doing is felt, at any rate in the first instance, by the innocent person 
who desires to amend the offender ; take, for example, the anguish 
of a mother over a theft committed by her child. In the police 
courts a different rule prevails; there sudex damnatur cum nocens 
absoluitur. Owing to a confusion between these two forms of 
justice, the human and the divine, St. Peter’s words, Sixatos tmp 
ddixwy, have often given great offence. Plotinus, one of the best and 
ablest of men, says, probably with reference to Christianity, xaxots 
32 yevopévous dfwoiv ddAous airav owrhpas evar Eavrods pocuevous od 
Gepurav edxiv movoupévur, “for men who have become evil to demand 
that others should be their saviours by sacrifice of themselves is not 
lawful even in prayer,” Zn. iii. 2. 9. The Neoplatonist admitted 
that my suffering makes me better, but thought it absurd to suppose 
that the suffering of another could do so. The same difficulty lay 
at the root of Socinianism (see Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation, Eng. trans. p. 299 sqq.). 

tva fpas mposaydyy 13 cg. “That He might bring us to God.” 
As to the mood of zpooaydyy, it may be noticed that the optative is 
never found in the New Testament in final clauses; see Blass, pp. 
211, 220. The meaning of mpoudyew has been much debated. It 
is used of the priests, Aaron and his sons, whom Moses “ brings 
before God,” and who may be regarded as sacrificial gifts. Thus in 
Ex. xxix. 4, kal Aapiv kal robs uiods abrod mpoodgas eri ras Ovpas THs 
oxyvijs ToD paprupiov: cf. ver. to of the same chapter, xai xpoodtas 
tiv pooxoy emi ras Oipas Tis axnvijs to5 paprupiov, Hence Kiihl 
understands the meaning to be “that He might make us priests to 
God.” But there does not appear to be any reference here to the 
priesthood of the Christian; and in the passages quoted, as von 
Soden points out, xpordyev merely means “to bring near.” Others 
have supposed the phrase to signify “that He might make us a 
sacrifice to God”; xpoodyew being frequently used of the victim, 
Lev. iii. 12, iv. 4, 14. But this sense is inapplicable here ; for, 
in the words immediately preceding, Christ is spoken of as being 
Himself the Victim. If, therefore, zpoodyew possesses here any 
sacrificial sense at all, it is merely in a distant and indirect way. 
We shall find the best explanation in Eph. ii. 18, iii, 12; Heb. 
iv, 16, vil. 25, x. 22, xii. 22, where, as von Soden says, the free 
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access of Christians to the Father corresponds to the priestly 
mpoodyew of Christ. The sin-offering opens the door and leads us 
through it. 

Oavarabels, Lwowornfels, “Being put to death in flesh, but 
quickened in spirit.” The participles are not antecedent in point 
of time to dmé§ave, but there is no difficulty in this; they are 
equivalent to 8s éavardOy, Lworouyhy. The datives capi, rveipare 
are antithetical ; Christ died in body, and was quickened in soul or 
spirit. St. Peter does not mean that the spirit had died. The 
divine spirit of Christ which was in the prophets (i. 11) cannot have 
been subject to dissolution; and we can hardly suppose the 
meaning to be that His human spirit was first destroyed and then 
re-created, for there is no trace of such an idea elsewhere in the 
Bible, and the next verse shows that in St. Peter’s view the spirits 
of the antediluvians were alive. We may explain {woroufeis 
perhaps by the xdpis wis of iii. 3. The life of heaven is not 
unnaturally distinguished from that of earth as a new life, a second 
dvayévrnons, a fresh grace of God, though the two are continuous 
and not disparate. Or we may compare John x. 18, “I have 
power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again,” 
where the life is spoken of as ending and beginning again, yet the 
“I” continues through the change. All phrases which apply to the 
point of transition from the old life to the new are necessarily vague, 
and the speculations which may be built upon them are endless. 

How far are we to suppose the parallelism between the Passion 
of Christ and that of the Christian to extend? If we read déBavey 
for éraGev one point of similarity is greatly attenuated, for nowhere 
in the Epistle does St. Peter regard the sufferings of the brethren as 
likely to culminate in a violent death. A t number of modern 
commentators have found a parallel in dag. “He suffered once ; 
His sufferings are summed up and passed away ; He shall suffer no 
more. And we are suffering drag; it shall soon be so thought of 
and looked back upon” (Alford). But this interpretation also 
would vanish with éraGev, and is in any case rather artificial. 
Nothing, then, seems to remain except rept duapriiiv, Sixatos, tva 
mpocaydyp, and capxi. He died as the innocent sin-offering, and 
our innocent sufferings have in their degree a similar value; He 
brought us near to God, and we may bring others. But these 
lessons are only allusively conveyed, and do rot lie on the surface. 
The apostle makes clear his chief point in iv. 1 sqq.: Christ 
suffered in the flesh, and in the flesh we also must suffer. 

19, 20. &... 8 Datos. “In which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison; which aforetime were disobe- 
dient, when the longsuffering of God was waiting in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing, whereunto few, that is, eight 
souls escaped through water.” 

1 
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19. This and the following verse seem to be primarily intended 
as a proof of {worommbeis, After our Lord’s Death He still lived and 
ministered. The order of time is défave, wopevbels éxyputer, ds 
dor by defy rot Oeod ropevdels eis otpavdv. There can be no doubt 
that the event referred to is placed between the Crucifixion and the 
Ascension. We must therefore dismiss the explanation of Augus- 
tine, Bede, Aquinas, and others, that Christ was in Noah when 
Noah preached repentance to the people of his time. On this view 
Gre drefedéxero is taken with éxjpvgev, not with deOyjoact, and tois 
& gvAaxj is understood to mean “those who were then in the 
prison of sin,” or “ those who are now in the prison of Hades, but 
were then alive,” . 

What St. Peter says is that Christ not only ministered to men 
upon earth, but also ead) went as a spirit to preach to spirits in 
prison. Of these spirits we are told that they had been disobedient 
in the days of Noah. 

But who were the spirits? The context seems to imply that 
they were those of the men who refused to listen to Noah. 
Tlvevuara may be used of men after death (Heb. xii. 23), and the 
vexpois of iv. 6 fixes this as the right sense. 

The ebyyyeAioOy, again, of iv. 6 must be taken to prove that in 
St. Peter’s view our Lord preached the gospel to these spirits, and 
offered them a place of repentance. Under the influence of later 
theological ideas many commentators have been unwilling to admit 
this, maintaining (1) that Christ must have preached to them not 
hope, but condemnation ; or (2) that He preached only to those 
that were righteous ; or (3) only to those who, though disobedient, 
repented in the hour of death; or (4) that He preached the gospel 
to those who had been just, and condemnation to those who had 
disobeyed. But all these afterthoughts are excluded by the text. 
St. Peter clearly means that all the men of the time except eight 
souls were disobedient. 

Again, these explanations are all needless. The thought which 
underlies St. Peter’s words is that there can be no salvation without 
repentance, and that there is no fair chance of repentance without 
the hearing of the gospel. Those who lived before the Advent of 
our Lord could not hear, and therefore God’s mercy would not 
condemn them finally till they had listened to this last appeal. So 
Clement of Alexandria says (Strom. vi. 6. 48) that it would have 
been Acovegias od ris ruxovons epyov, “extremely unfair,” to con- 
demn men for not knowing what they could not know. Clement is 
referring to this very passage, though he does not actually quote it. 
Thus St. Peter does not here contemplate the case of those who 
have actually heard the gospel and refused it (on this point 
see ii. 6-8). 

It is probable that St. Peter is here expressing ina modified form 
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a belief which was current in the Jewish schools. In the Book of 
Enoch (ed. Charles, chaps. 1x. 5, 25, Ixiv., Ixix. 26) will be found 
obscure and mutilated passages which may be taken to mean that 
the antediluvian sinners, the giants, and the men whom they 
deluded, have a time of repentance allowed them between the first 
judgment (the Deluge) and the final judgment at the end of the 
world. In the last passage referred to we read that there was great 
joy among them “because the name of the Son of Man was 
tevealed unto them.” Weber (quoted by Kiihl) cites two passages 
from the Bereschit Radda, “ But when they that are bound, they that 
are in Gehinnom, saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to 
receive Him ” ; and again, “This is that which stands written: We 
shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When? When the captives climb 
up out of hell and the Shechinah at their head.” See also Gfrérer, 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. p. 77 sqq. St. Peter limits this Jewish 
doctrine to the special case of those who have not heard the gospel 
on earth. It will be observed also that he alludes to Jewish tradi- 
tion without expressly quoting it. 

In the second century we find references to a passage which is 
quoted as from the Old ‘Testament (Irenaeus, iii. 20. 4, ascribes it to 
Isaiah, iv. 22. 1 to Jeremiah ; Justin, Zrypho, 72, ascribes it to Jere- 
miah, ‘put adds that the Jews had recently cut it out of the Bible), 
durjoh 88 Kvpuos 8 Ocds dy.os "IopaiA rév vexpay adroi, rv xexoupiy- 
paver dls viv xSparos, nal xaréBy xpos atrods einyyAloacbat atrois 
76 gwryptov airot. The source of this passage is unknown, but it 
probably comes from some Jewish apocalypse. 

It will be observed that what St. Peter affirms here is not simply 
the Descensus ad Inferos, which is already contained in his Pente- 
costal sermon, Acts ii. 27, in Luke xxiii. 33, possibly in Eph. iv 9, 
but a special form of the Descensus, the Harrowing of Hell. Pos- 
sibly this belief underlies Matt. xxvii. 52, 53; it is connected with 
this passage of the Gospel in the 7éstamenta XII. Patriarcharum, 
Levi, 4, oxvhevopévou tov gSov eri rg wdfe rod tYiorov. See also 
Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 5-7 5 Iren. iv. 33. 1, 12, V. 31.15 the Presbyter 
in Irenaeus, iv. 27. 2; Marcion i in Irenaeus, i. 27. 2 5 the Fragment of 
the Gospel of Peter, 41 5 Tert. de Anima, 55; Origen, Celsus, i ii, 433 
in Lucam, Hom. iv. (Lomm. v. 99) ; #% Joan. ii. 30 (Lomm. i. 158) ; 
Acta Thaddaei in Eus. H. E. i. 13. 19 5 Ignatius, Magn. ix. 3. 

20. édiyor may imply a reminiscence of the question—Are there 
few that be saved? Luke xiii. 2, 

dx yuxai Gen. vii. 7, viii, 18. Wuyai, of living men, Acts 
ii. 41, xxvii. 37; Rom. xiii. 1; Apoc. xvi. 3, and elsewhere. 

Beod@noay. Cf. ‘Thuc. i. 110, xat dAcyou dad woAAGy sopevd- 
povo 8a rhs AeBins &s Kupiivqy towOqoay: iv. 113, SiarsLovrar és rHy 
ArjxvOov. AverwGnoay did must mean “escaped through ”; the water 
already surrounded them when they fled into the ark. 
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Many commentators here give 4: its instrumental force, “ were 
saved by water.” This not only gives the preposition a sense 
different from that which it bears in the compound verb, and neces- 
sitates our translating es fv “in which,” but produces an impossible 
sense. The very object of the ark was to save Noah from the 
waters 

The difficulty which suggested this false translation arises from 
arguing back, on a mistaken analogy, from the antitype to the type. 
St. Peter has been thought to mean that in Baptism we are saved 
by water, and that therefore Noah was saved in the same way. But 
St. Peter, on the contrary, says here, in this particular figure, that 
we pass through the water of Baptism into safety, as Noah passed 
through the Flood into the ark, Similar language is used elsewhere 
of Baptism. ‘Our fathers all passed through the sea, and were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. 
Here also the figure is substantially the same, that of escape through 
water. In Rom. vi. 3, again, the water represents the Death of 
Christ, through which we pass to the Resurrection. In all these 
figures the stress is laid, not on the water, but on the going into or 
under the water, and the rising from it and leaving it. The water 
expresses, not the instrument through which we receive the grace, 
but rather the evil life which we leave behind. Of ‘course the water, 
being tied to the sacrament by divine command, is a condition of 
the grace ; but this particular point is not directly involved in the 
figure of the ark. To bring out this point other figures are needed, 
such as that of washing, to which an allusion immediately follows. 

21, “Which, in an antitype, Baptism, not the putting away of 
filth of flesh, but a question of a good conscience, brings you also 
safe to God.” &, the Coptic, and Aethiopic omit 6; Erasmus, follow- 
ing some cursives, read 9, a mere device to make the construction 
easier. The antecedent to 6 is either SSwp or 7d dacwhhvar 3° 
Waros: but St. Peter suddenly changes his figure, introducing two 
new metaphors ; hence arises the embarrassment of the grammar. 
The mention of Noah had led him to speak of Baptism, which at 
first strikes him as analogous to the Flood, inasmuch as it is a 
deliverance from drowning in the waters of sin. But here he is 
struck by the thought that this is not an adequate account of Bap- 
tism, or that there are other aspects of the sacrament which are 
equally valuable. It has an outward and an inward part; it is a 
washing, a question which brings you safe to God. No trace of the 
parallel which he set out to draw remains except in eis @edv = els Tiv 
xiBurdy, and 8¢ évarrdcews = 80 Haros. The word dvrirvmoy is used 
also Heb. ix. 24 (see Bishop Westcott’s note there). Properly 
speaking, the type is the seal of which the antitype is the impres- 
sion, or the original document (rd atevrixdv) of which the antitype 
is the copy. In Hebrews the earthly temple is antitype of the 
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eternal. This is the general use; cf. 2 Clem. xiv. (see Bishop 
Lightfoot’s note) Const. App. v. 14. 4, vi. 30. 1, where the Flesh of 
Christ is the antitype of His Spirit, or the bread and wine of His 
Body and Blood. But St. Peter uses dyrirvwoy of the nobler 
member ot the pair of relatives, of that to which the rimos points 
and in which it finds its fulfilment, of the seal not of the 
copy. 

od{er Bérnopa is a strong phrase. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 morevcas 
kal Barriobels cubyjoera: Tit. iii, 5, towce jas ba Aovrpov 
madryyeveoias Kai dvaxawicews Tvetparos ‘Ayiov. But St. Peter's 
phrase goes beyond either of these. For drdeats see drob{uevor, 
ii. 1; both this word and fvmos are drag Aeydpeva. For owetdnors 
éyaby cf. ii. 19, iii. 15. Baptism is not merely an outward and 
visible form, but an inward and spiritual grace ; not merely a 
cleansing of the body, but a cleansing of the soul. But instead of 
writing ob wapxds dardGears Aimou ddAa Yuxis, St. Peter substitutes for 
yoxijs the difficult words owedijoews dyabijs éwepdrqpa. "Emepwrav 
means to ask a question, or, in later Greek, to ask for a thing. 
"Exepdrypa accordingly means either “a question” or “a demand.” 

Commentators almost universally couple «is @edv with ovve- 
Sioews dyabijs érepdrnpa, and understand the meaning to be prayer 
to God of (proceeding from) a good conscience, or prayer to God 
for a good conscience, or inquiry of a good conscience after God. 
The last version (Alford’s) is based upon 2 Kings xi. 7, xat érnpd- 
mow Aavié cis cipyvyy "IwdB: “David asked about the peace, or 
health, of Joab.” But it requires érepdrnows: and though this 
is perhaps not an insuperable difficulty, yet “inquiry after God” 
applies to one who is just turning towards the light, not to one who 
has made up his mind and is actually being baptized. To the other 
two renderings it is a fatal objection that érepwrav signifies to ask 
men for favours, Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvii.) 3; Matt. xvi. 1, but is not 
used of prayer to God. Lastly, none of these explanations gives 
the sense required. What we want is a version which will not only 
express the inner reality of baptism, but express it in a shape which 
forms an antithesis to capxés drd0eos purov. 

The best way seems to be to take els @edv with owfe, so as to 
form an antithesis to Sveow@noav eis rv xt Burov, and to understand 
éxepdrqua of the Baptismal “question” or “demand.” Faith and 
repentance are the antecedent conditions of baptism ; they may be 
said to make ‘a good conscience,” and to be the real “putting 
off of the filth of the soul.” The candidate must always have been 
asked, in the form of words familiar in later times, or in some other, 
whether he possessed these qualifications. We may translate 
“question of” or “concerning,” or “demand for, a good con- 
science,” the question, “Dost thou believe?” the demand, “Wilt 
thou renounce ?” “ Wilt thou obey?” 
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80 dvactdcews “Invod Xpiorod. “Through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” The words are formally parallel to 8 S8aros. They 
are connected grammatically with owe: and baptism saves us 
through, in the sense of by the virtue of the Resurrection. Here 
again, then, the mixture of metaphors causes a slight difficulty ; but 
this is met by using the word “through,” which, like the Greek 8d, 
means both “ passing through” and “by means of.” 

Regeneration is connected with the Resurrection above, i. 3. 

22, 8s donw év Befg. Christ is spoken of here as “being” at 
the right hand of God, cf. Rom. viii. 34. The phrase “sitting” 
comes from Ps. cx. (Matt. xxii. 24), but was used by our Lord 
Himself, Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69; cf. Eph. 
i. 20; Heb. i. 13, x. 12, xii. 2; Mark xvi. 19; Acts ii. 35 (where 
Ps, cx. is quoted by St. Peter), St. Stephen (Acts vii. 55, 56) saw 
the Son of Man “standing” at the right hand of God, as if He had 
risen from the throne to succour His dying servant; with this 
compare the story of Carpus in Zp. 8 of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
See also Dr. Milligan, Zhe Ascension of our Lord, p. 58. 

mopeubels eis odpavdy. The Resurrection is distinguished from 
the Ascension, though the interval of time is not stated. 

Sworayérray ait@ dyyéduy Kal eouerdy Kal Suvdueu. “Angels 
and authorities and powers having been made subject unto Him.” 
Cf. Rom. viii, 38, ofre dyyedou, oire dpyai, oite eveoréra, obre 
padXovra, obre Buvdpes, obre  yopa, obre Bdbos, obre Tus xrlots | érépa: : 
Eph. i. 21, imepdve wdoys dpxis xat Ufovatas nal Surdpews xat kupié- 
Tyros... Kat mdvra tméragey KtA.: Col. ii, 10, xepart wdons épxiis 
wat égovoias, For the verb izordowew cf. also 1 Cor. xv. 273 
Heb. ii. 8: its use was suggested by Ps. viii. 7, mdvra tréragas 
troxdtw tiv wo8iv airod. See the Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, 
Ixi. 10; the passage comes just before one of the Noachic frag- 
ments ‘which St. Peter may possibly have had in view in the 
preceding verses), ‘‘ And He will call on all the host of the heavens, 
and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, the Cherubim, 
Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of power, and all the 
angels of principalities.” This part of Enoch, Mr. Charles thinks, 
was written between B.c. 94-79, or more precisely between B.c. 
70-64. From some such source are derived the angelic divisions 
as they are given both by St. Peter and St. Paul. Enoch’s phrase 
opens a question whether we ought not, in the present passage, to 
translate “angels both of authorities and of powers.” The 
“authorities and powers” probably mean the departments of 
nature over which the several angelic orders bear sway. In the 
Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 5), the highest angels are those 
that stand before the Face, next come the angels of Glory, then 
angels of Winds, of Clouds and Darkness, of Snow, Hail, Frost, 
and so on. 
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IV. 1. Xpiorod ody waOévros . . . dpaprias. Here also & has 
drofavivtos trip tpiv: AKLP add twip jpév after waGdvros: 
BC have zaGévros only. For duaprias B has dyapriats, and this 
appears to be the reading of the Aethiopic, Vulgate, and Peshito. 

fy introduces the main lesson to be drawn from iii. 18-22. 
“OrdifeoOat (one of St. Peter’s drag Aeyopeva) is used here in its 
classical poetical sense; cf. Soph. E/. 905, dmAileobar Opdaos. 
"Evvota (Heb. iv. 12) is an idea, design, or resolve, that of suffering 
with patience. Here, again, Christus Patiens is our troypappés. 
He suffered in the flesh and so must we; of course, dyafomootrres 
or a Sixacoov'vyy is implied. But St. Peter goes on to add a very 
remarkable statement about this bodily suffering. It is not only 
xdpis mapa @ed (ii. 20), or xpeirroy (iii. 17), but it also makes the man 
better. ‘For he who hath ‘suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin.” “Or gives the reason for érAicac$e, Téravra: is middle, not 
passive ; the meaning is, “‘he hath ceased to do evil,” not “he hath 
been delivered from the power or guilt of sin.” ‘Apapria in 1 Peter 
always means “a sinful act.” He that in meekness and fear hath 
endured persecution rather than join in the wicked ways of the 
heathen, can be trusted to do right; temptation has manifestly 
no power over him. St. Peter does not say that our guilt is taken 
away by our sufferings, or that Christ did not suffer for us all, or 
that our sufferings can do us any good, except in so far as they are 
borne for the love of Christ. These points do not here arise. The 
passage is not to be compared with Rom. vi. 7, 5 yap dwofaviv 

Sikacwrar dxd THs dpaprias. 

2, eis rd pyxér. . . . xpdvov. “So that he lives the rest of his 
time in the flesh no longer by the lusts of men, but by the will of 
God.” Eis ré gives the result of réavra: dyaprias, cf. Rom. i. 20, 
iv. 18, and other passages. If we take eis rd as ‘in order that” (cf. 
iii, 7 above), we must couple it with éAicacGe, and translate as 
R.V. “Arm yourselves with the same mind, that ye no longer should 
live.” The article is used with the same easy correctness as in 
iii, 3. BeSoar (used in LXX., not elsewhere in N.T.) is a classical 
verb, but the first aorist (familiar in the proverb Ad6e Budcas) is 
late; the Attic form is Bidva, see Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, p. 576. 
The datives ém@vpias, Oedzjport express the rule by which the man 
shapes his life. From this verse it is evident that wadeiv capki, as 
applied to the Christian, rather excludes than suggests the idea 
of death. The prospect of martyrdom is clearly not immediately 
present to the writer's mind. 

8. dpxerds ydp ... xareipydoOa. “For the time past may 
suffice to have wrought the wish of the Gentiles.” After ydp 
CKLP have jyiv: &, the Coptic, and Aethiopic, iyi. For the 
construction of dpxerds cf. Anthol. Graeca, ix. 749, dpxerov otvp 
aider Gar xpadinv’ py mupi wip Eraye, But a Greek would probably 
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have written dpxerds & zapeAnrvbas xpdvos, ve... xareipyao Ge: 
ef. Isocrates, Paneg. 75D, txavds yap 6 wens (xpsvos), & @ xf 
trav Seay ob yéyovev; BovAnua is used, Rom. ix. 19, of the will of 
God ; here, in contrast to that will, it means the wish of heathen 
neighbours who would gladly see the Christians living the same 
kind of life as themselves. Td BovAnpa raw évav is one of the 
phrases relied upon to show that the readers of the Epistle were 
themselves of Gentile birth, but this is not a necessary inference 
from the words. Lax Jews might, and very frequently did, adopt 
the evil ways of the heathen. Possibly St. Peter is thinking of 
Passages such as 4 Kings xvii. 8, xat éropevOnoay rois Sixawpact Tov 
dvév, St. Paul uses language which implies that the general 
morality of the Jews was little higher than that of the Gentiles, 
Rom. ii. 21-24, ili. 9-18; Eph. ii. 1-3 ; and ready to hand lie the 
instances of the Herods, Bernice, Drusilla, and the sons of Sceva, 
a chief priest (Acts xix. 14). There is a possibility again that jpiv 
really belongs to the text ; and if it does, the writer is certainly not 
addressing Gentile Christians only. 

reropeupévous dy is a Hebraism. The tense of the participle is 
adapted to that of xareipydoOas, cf. GavarwOeis, fworoundeis in iii, 18. 
“Acédyea in classical Greek means brutality, but is used by later 
writers specially of lasciviousness. The plural means either kinds 
or acts of lasciviousness. Oivodd1 is found in the LXX. Deut. 
xxi, 20, but not elsewhere in the New Testament. Kayo (Rom. 
xiii, 13; Gal. v. 21) were revels, carousals, merry-makings, some- 
times private, sometimes public and religious. Plato regarded them 
with disapproval, as tending to foster the tyrannical licentious 
character, Rep. 573 D, TS pera. Taira doprat yhyvovras map airois 
rai xOpor xal Oédem xal draipar Kal r& rowatra mdvra, Sv dv “Epws 
rbpavvos ov olxiy StaxvBeprg ra ris Yuxis Iwavra: Theaet. 173 D, 
Scieva cai ody aidytpiot xGyo, At such revels the talk seems to 
have turned largely upon “Love,” which is the theme of conversa- 
tion in the Symposium. By philosophers and poets such a subject 
might be handled as it is by Socrates and his friends; in other 
cases “Love” would signify wdvSnnos ’Adpodirm. Even ‘the excel- 
lent Plutarch thought that it was absurd to be squeamish over wine, 
and that it was not only excusable, but a religious duty, to let 
tongues go ; the gods required this compliment to their mythological 
characters. Quacst, Conuiu. vii. 7, El yap Adore padiora. 84 ov 
api rérov xpormaisréoy eori rovras xal Soréov els rabra Te OG 
tiv Yoxiv. Among the Romans comissari, comissator, comissatio 
are words which imply debauchery, and carry with them a strong 
moral disapproval (see references in Facciolati). Except in so far 
as they were corrupted by Greek ideas, and this in Imperial times 
is a large exception, the Romans did not regard lust and drunken- 
ness as acts of religious observance. 
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Abeplrorg et8wdodatpelats. “Unlawful idolatries.” In Acts x 
28, the only other place where d0¢uros occurs in the New Testament, 
it is used by St. Peter of that which is forbidden by the law of 
Moses ; and this is probably the meaning here. In classical Greek 
it means “forbidden by @éus,” by the natural law of reason and 
conscience. This is the sense adopted by R.V., which translates 
“abominable idolatries.” The question is of importance, because, 
if the meaning is “ unlawful,” St. Peter would seem to be addressing 
Jews, if “abominable,” then Gentiles. Many Jews fell into idolatry, 
like Alexander, the nephew of Philo; and many more would be 
contaminated by conniving at it. See, for a striking example of 
this fact, the magical formula given by Deissmann, Bidelstudien, 
p. 26 sqq., Eng. trans. p. 274, which must have been composed by a 
Jew. Nor need St. Peter be taken to mean that all his readers had 
joined in idol worship. The phrase forms the chief argument of 
those who maintain that the Epistle was directed to Gentile readers. 
But, upon the whole, the most natural supposition is that among the 
Asiatic Christians were both Gentiles and Jews, and that St. Peter 
uses words that touch sometimes one, sometimes the other, some- 
times all alike. 

4. &v § Eevifovras . . . BAaodpnpodvres. “Wherein they are 
amazed that ye run not with them into the same pool of reckless- 
ness, blaspheming.” "Ey g, “in which thing,” “in which, manner 
of life” (év doeAyeas xrd.), should be taken with ovvtpexdvrov. 
The reason of the amazement is given by the genitive absolute, and 
éevifecba & twi is hardly a possible construction. Just below, 
iv. 12, the verb is followed by the simple dative, Hevifew, which 
properly means “to entertain a guest,” is used in later Greek in the 
sense of “to astonish”; cf. Acts xvii. 20. This “amazement” was 
a fruitful source of persecution. The Christians were compelled to 
stand aloof from all the social pleasures of the world, and the 
Gentiles bitterly resented their puritanism, regarding them as the 
enemies of all joy, and therefore of the human race. An instructive 
passage will be found in Minucius Felix, xii. 

‘Zuvrpéxew expresses the blind haste of the wicked man who rushes 
headlong on his pleasure; cf. Rom. iii. 15, “ their feet are swift to 
shed blood.” "Aowria (Eph. v. 18; Tit. i. 6) in Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 
iv. 1. 3) is opposed to peda, and signifies the utter recklessness in 
expenditure of the éxéAaoros, who has lost all self-control. A good 
instance is to be found in the Prodigal Son. *Avdxvors (not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible) means “a pouring out,” “effusion” ; 
hence any broadening of water, such as an estuary or a marsh, caused 
by the overflow of a river. In Virg. Aen. vi. 107, “tenebrosa palus 
Acheronte refuso,” Heyne explains refuso by dvaxvOévros. Kiihl 
refers to Aelian, de an. xvi. 15, and Script. graec. apud Luper. in 
Uarpocr. Suidas, however, gives PAaxe‘a, exAvows as synonyms, as 
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if the word had taken a physical meaning, of the pouring out or 
loosening of fibre, hence of “dissoluteness.” 

Bdacgnpotvres, “blasphemers that they are,” comes with great 
force at the end of the clause, so as to form a strong basis for the 
following words. BAagdypeiv in classical Greek has a weaker and 
a stronger use, of calumniating man or God ; the difference lies, not 
in the verb itself, but in the object. In Tit. iii. 2 it means merely 
“to calumniate,” but it is always a stronger word than xaraAadeiy 
or Aoopeiv, and brings out the wickedness of calumny (cf. Rom. 
iii, 8; 1 Cor. iv. 13, x. 30; 1 Tim. i. 20). It is used of the Jews 
who reviled our Lord (Matt, xxvii. 39), and in many passages means 
what we call “blasphemy,” contumely against God (Matt. ix. 3, 
xxvi. 65). In the present passage the run of the sense shows that 
it bears this stronger meaning. The charges made by the heathen 
were not only false, but turned the Christian faith into impiety, the 
Christian virtue into vice, and involved a different and blasphemous 
idea of God. 

6. ot dmaSdcoums Abyor. “But they shall give account to Him 
that is ready to judge quick and dead.” For the sudden vehement 
use of of, compare Rom. iii, 8, dy 75 xpipa Ev8ixdv dor, *ArrodiBdvat 
Aédyov, “to render an account to a master or judge,” “to stand 
trial,” generally with the implication that defence is not easy (Matt. 
xii. 36; Luke xvi. 2; Acts xix. 40; Heb. xiii. 17), is to be dis- 
tinguished from Adyov aireiy or Si8dvai (iii. 15 above). “Erofpus: 
the Judge is ready; cf. cwrnplay éroiynv doxadupbivat, i. 5, and 
Hyytxe just below. The Judge is not here named. Above, i. 17, 
He is the Father; but St. Peter connects the judgment with the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, i. 13, and with the appearance of the 
Chief Shepherd, v. 4. 

@. eis Toiro yap Kal vexpols ednyyedooy. “For this is the 
reason why the gospel was preached (not only to living, but) also 
to dead, that, after they had been judged like men in flesh, they 
should live like God in spirit.” Tdp introduces an explanation of 
the words immediately preceding. He is ready to judge quick and 
dead ; for soon the living will have heard, and the dead have already 
heard the gospel. “Paratus est Judex ; nam euangelio praedicato 
nil nisi finis restat,” Bengel. Nexpois must be taken in the obvious 
sense of the word ; they were dead at the time when the announce- 
ment was made. Further, it must have the same sense as in {évras 
ai vexpovs, that is to say, it must include all the dead, not merely 
those who perished in the Flood. EtmyyeA‘o is impersonal ; but, 
if St. Peter had meant that the agent was any other than Christ, 
he must have said so expressly. The difference of tense in xpi0Gou, 
¢aor, makes the former verb antecedent in time to the latter, and 
the sense is the same as if St. Peter had written iva xprBévres {G0 
Judgment in the flesh is death (cf. the passage from Enoch, quoted 
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on iii. 19 above, where the Deluge is spoken of as a first judgment 
to be followed by a second, “when the name of the Son of Man 
will be revealed unto them”). Death is that penalty which all 
men alike must pay. Kard has the same force as ini. 15. Thus 
we get a complete antithesis, xpi@Go. answering to {a01, Kata 
dvOpurous to Kata @edv, capi to mvevpart, Life like God in spirit 
is blessed life ; the object of the preaching was the salvation of the 
dead ; but St. Peter does not say, and probably does not mean, that 
the object was in all cases attained. The idea seems to be that 
God will not judge any man finally till the whole truth has been 
revealed to him. If this interpretation is right, the “preaching” 
is the same that was spoken of in iii, 19, but the audience here 
includes all those who had died before the Descent into Hell, 
whether saints or sinners; for, if those who #e(@yoav before the 
Deluge heard the Word, those who were disobedient afterwards 
cannot have been shut out. 

The meaning of the passage has been much debated. Augustine, 
Cyril, Bede, Erasmus, Luther, and others took vexpof to mean 
“those who were dead in trespasses and sins,” the spiritually dead, 
or more especially the Gentiles (Matt. viii. 22; Eph. ii. 1; Col. 
ii, 13); but it is impossible to suppose that St. Peter used the same 
word twice, almost in the same breath, in two different senses. 
Bengel explained vexpoé of those first Christians who were dead in 
St. Peter's time, giving the word the sense of “those who are now 
dead.” This explanation was suggested by his belief that it was im- 
possible for Christ to have preached tothe dead. ‘“Quum corpus in 
morte exuitur, anima uel in malam uel in bonam partem plane figitur. 
Euangelium nulli post mortem praedicatur.” But the same sense 
has been given to vexpot by a number of modern commentators. 
Von Soden thinks that ver. 6 is intended as a comfort, and that 
St. Peter is replying to a difficulty indirectly suggested by his words 
in the preceding sentence. God will soon judge both quick and 
dead. “Yes,” the Christian reader might say, “the blasphemer will 
have his recompense. But how will this avail our friends who have 
died in the midst of suffering?” Even for them, the apostle answers, 
the thought of the judgment is full of consolation ; for this is the 
very reason why the gospel was preached to our departed brethren, 
that after death they might have eternal life. This explanation 
makes our passage nearly parallel in sense to 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, 
but a glance at St. Paul’s words in that place will show how differ- 
ently St. Peter must have expressed himself, if this had been his 
meaning. Further, on this hypothesis he would surely have written 
tots reOvyKdot OF Tos Kexousnuevors, Not vexpois. Hofmann gives 
vexpois the same signification, but regards the verse as a word of 
menace, making ydp refer to BAacgypoivres of dxoddcover ddyov. 
In this case the sense will be, “Let not the blasphemer think that, 
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if he escapes punishment in this life, he has escaped altogether. 
For this is why the gospel was preached to those who are now dead 
in order that (if they listened) they might have eternal life (but if 
they refused to listen, might heap up to themselves further con- 
demnation).” But here we have to make a large and arbitrary 
parenthesis to get the sense which Hofmann desires, and the 
objections to this meaning of vexpots remain. 

In very early times the etyyyeAioGy of iv. 6 was distinguished 
from the éxypugey of iii. 19 and ascribed not to Christ, but to the 
apostles; see Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 5-7; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 
45, 46. This view was only rendered possible by the impersonality 
of etyyyeAo@y, and is quite fanciful. Further, Hermas, Clement, 
Trenaeus (iv. 22. 1, 2), and Ignatius (dAfagn. ix. 3) restrict the 
preaching to the just, guided probably by the mention of the 
“saints” in Matt. xxvii. 52. But, as noticed above, the use of 
drabjoaow in iii, 20 seems clearly to imply that in St. Peter’s 
belief the offer was made to all, though some might reject the 
light in Hades, as many do reject it in this world. 

7. ndvruv 88 13 Tédos Hyyixev. “But the end of all things has 
drawn near.” The “but” introduces a new train of thought 
suggested by the mention of the judgment. It has drawn near, 
and there is increased need for watchfulness and prayer. The day 
is near (éroiuyy, i. 5 ; dAcyov dpry, i 6; 7G erofuws exovry, iv. 6; cf 
Jas. v. 8; Phil. iv. 5; Apoc. xxii 12). It is nearer than it was 
(Rom. xii. 11), but it is not imminent (ot« évérryxev, 2 Thess. ii. 2) ; 
it will not come without warning; men are not to neglect their 
duties, or fall into panic terror, There is a close similarity here 
between St. Peter, Mark xiv. 38 (ypqyopeire xal mpocedxec6e), and 
Luke xxi. 36 (dypumveire 88 ev mravri xaipg Sedpevor), For viqpare cf. 
i 13, v. 8; 1 Thess. v. 6; Luke xxi. 34. It may be noticed that 
St. Peter says nothing about the signs of the end. Even in 2 Peter, 
where the Parousia is so immediately in question, this subject is not 
touched except in so far as the Mockers (2 Pet. iii. 3) belong to the 
Last Days. Neither the apostle nor his readers can have felt any 
interest in these speculations. They were rife at Thessalonica. 
From the second century onwards, there were repeated attempts to 
fix a date for the end of the world; see Alexandre, Oracula Sibyllina, 
ii. p. 485 sqq. . 

8. thy eis daurods dydwny éxrevi) Exovres. “Cherishing love 
which is fervent towards one another.” ‘“Exrevjj 1s marked as predi- 
cate by the position of the article. “ Amor iam praesupponitur, ut 
sit uehemens praecipitur,” Bengel; cf. i. 22, dAAjAous dyamjoare 
éxrevds. Both there and here Kuhl would give éxrevjs the sense of 
“persistent.” The easy rapid connexion of the following sentences 
with the imperative by participle and adjective gxovres, giddgevor, 
Staxovoivres is found also ii. 18-iii, 8 above. “Aydary els éavrovs (to 
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yourselves = to one another; for this use of the reflexive, which is 
not unclassical, see Blass, p. 169) is the prradeAdia of ii. 22. 

dydan Kaddwrer wAijO0s dpapndy. “Charity covers,” or “atones 
for a multitude of sins.” In Prov. x, 12 the LXX. has picos éyeipe 
veixos, tavtas St robs pi pidoverxotvras Kadvara pidia. The sense 
of the Hebrew is, “ Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all 
transgressions.” St. Peter’s version is nearer to the Hebrew than 
that of the LXX. The meaning of the Hebrew is that, while hatred 
stirs up strife by dragging the faults of others to light, charity covers 
them up and hides them. This, however, can hardly be the sense 
here, and certainly cannot be in Jas. v. 20, 6 émorpéyas duaprwhdv 
dk midvns 6803 airod cca Yuxiv ex Oavdrov, Kal Kadrper mAFbos 
dyapriov, In this latter passage “cover” must signify “cover from 
the sight of God,” “make atonement for,”—a sense suggested by 
Ps, xxxi. (xxxii.) 1, paxdprot Sv dp’Onoav af avoids Kal dv emexady- 
POncav ai épapriat, and other passages where the verb Xippér is used 
(see Cheyne, /saiaé, ii. p. 210, 2.) ; and this appears to be the meaning 
of St. Peter also. The love of Christ covers sins (Luke vii. 47); 
and love of the brethren, flowing as it does from the love of Christ, 
may be regarded as a kind of secondary atonement. Brother 
becomes a Christ to brother, and, in so far as he renews the great 
Sacrifice, becomes a partaker in its effects and a channel through 
which the effects are made operative for others. If there is any 
connexion here between St. James and St. Peter, it is clear that the 
former is the borrower, for the connexion of his phrase with the 
verse of Proverbs can only be made clear by taking the phrase of 
the latter as a help. If St. Peter had not first written dyday xadiwre 
hijOos dpaptiév, St. James never could have said that he who con- 
verteth a sinner cave wAHO0s duapriiv. 

9. gAdgevor. By hospitality is not meant the giving of feasts, 
but the reception, entertainment, and relief of travellers. Inns 
were rare and little used, though we read of them in two passages 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, ii. 7, x. 34. The entertainment of strangers 
was specially enjdined by our Lord (Matt. xxv. 35). It was to be 
practised without asking questions, for thus angels might be enter- 
tained unawares (Heb. xiii. 2); but became a stringent obligation 
in the case of brethren, especially if they were travelling on the 
affairs of the Church (Acts x. 6, xxi. 16), and injunctions to hospi- 
tality are frequent (Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. iii. 2, v. 10; Tit. i 8; 
3 John 5). Indeed, without a liberal practice of this virtue, the 
missions of the Church would have been impossible. 

10. Exacros xabis ZhaBe xdpiopa. ‘As each hath received a 
gift ministering it to one another.” St. Peter does not speak of 
miraculous xapiopata, of healings, or miracles, or prophecy, or 
discerning of spirits, or tongues, or interpretations (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10). 
Throughout the Epistle he lets fall no word to show that these - 
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extraordinary gifts of the Spirit existed among the Diaspora, or that 
he himself attached any importance to them. Here, where the 
injunction to hospitality so closely precedes, it would seem that 
money, the means of hospitality, is regarded as a xdpiopa. 

oixordpor. St. Paul uses “steward” of himself (1 Cor. iv. 1), 
and of the Bishop (Tit. i. 7). Here every Christian is a steward. 
There may be a reference to Matt. xxiv. 45, where, as here, the 
mention of the good steward follows immediately on that of the 
Second Coming. For rouiAns see note on i. 6. Xdpis is here 
the bounty of God, of which the xepicpara are the component 


rts. 

IL et rig ade, ds Abyia Geod. “If any man speak, speaking as 
the oracles of God.” The article is omitted, as with ypagz, il. 6; 
but, if it be thought necessary to mark the omission, we may 
translate “as oracles of God speak,” that is to say, “as Scripture 
speaks,” with sincerity and gravity. The Christian’s talk is to be 
modelled on the Bible. The verb Aadciv might be used of speaking 
with tongues or of prophecy (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4), but not without a 
defining addition. Words reveal the character, and should always 
be “words of grace,” whether addressed to the heathen (t! 
of iii, 15) or to the brethren. We may compare Jas. 
xii. 37. Adyca means Scripture. The word originally signifies 
“oracles,” and was borrowed from Greek heathenism by Jews and 
Christians. Ta Ady sometimes means specially the Ten Com- 
mandments (Aristeas in Eus. Praep. Eu. viii. 9. 27; Acts vii. 38 5 
Philo in Eus. H. £. ii. 18. 5; Basil, de S. S. xiii. 30). Philo, how- 
ever, uses Adyva or xpyopot of all the writings of Moses, the only 
portion of Scripture of which he expressly treats. Otx éyvod piv 
08, ds mdvra clot xpyopol, doa ey tals iepats BiBdows yéyparrat, 
xenoGévres &’ abrot—immediately after this he employs the word 
Aéyua, Vita Mosis, iii. 23 (ii. 163). In the De Praemiis et Poenis, 1 
(ii. 408), he says that there were three species of “the Aéya given 
by the prophet Moses,” the cosmogonical, the historical, and the 
legislative. When he speaks of “the Aéya given by the prophet 
Moses,” he implies that there were other Ady given by other 
prophets, and as he expressly applies the word “oracles” to the 
narrative portions of Scripture, it would seem that the Asya in his 
view include the whole Hebrew Bible. Though he deals at large 
only with the Mosaic books, he quotes freely from the historical 
books, from Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Jonah, 
Zechariah. In Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12, 74 Adyea means the Hebrew 
Bible. As Christian writings gained currency and authority the 
same title was extended to them; see Clem. Rom. xiii., xix., liii., 
Ixii,, and 2 Clem. xiii, When Polycarp speaks of ra Adyia rot Kupiov 
as including the history of the Resurrection (Phil. vii.), he means 
the Gospels, and embraces under the term not only the words of 
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our Lord, but the narrative; and there can be little doubt that 
Aédyia Kuptaxd'was used in the same sense by Papias (Eus. H. £. iii. 
39. 1, 16). Ephrem Syrus, according to Photius, divided the New 
Testament into Kupuaxa Aéya and droorodixd Kyptypara, and it is 

robable that all the earlier writers restricted Adyia to the Gospels. 
Basebius, however, uses 75 Adytov of a historical passage in Acts 
(4. £. ii. 10. 1), and in his time the word denotes all Holy Scripture, 
Jewish or Christian. Socrates (H. £. iii. 20) calls the prophecy 
that not one stone of the temple should be left upon another 76 
rod Xpwrrod Adyov, the “oracle,” or “prediction” of Christ. This 
is an unusual but quite proper use of the word. The meaning of 

dja has been much disputed: the reader may consult Heinichen’s 
note on Eus, H. £. iii. 19. 15 ; Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 172 8qq.; Salmon, /ntroduction to the New Testament, 
P. 98 sqq.; Weiss, Lehrbuch der Einleitung, pp. 486 sqq., 492 sqq-, 
and the Introductions generally. 

The R.V. translates our passage, “If any man speak, speaking 
as it were oracles of God,” taking Adyia as accusative; and many 
commentators follow Bengel in this mode of explaining the words. 
There are, however, serious objections to this rendering. In the 
first place, we must give different senses to ds after Staxovotvres and 
after AaAe?: in the former case it will represent wf, in the latter 
quasi or tanguam. But, further, what tolerable sense can be 
gathered from the words “as it were oracles of God”? Dean 
Alford, who follows the same construction as R.V., thinks that the 
admonition is addressed to the prophet, and that what St. Peter 
means is that the prophet ‘is to speak what he does speak as 
God’s sayings (oracles), not as his own.” But Aadeiv alone cannot 
signify NaAciv év rvevpart, and who would exhort a prophet to speak 
as if his utterances were not his own, when this is the very essence 
of all prophecy? Or, if it be supposed that the teacher is meant, 
how could he be recommended to speak quasi-oracles? It is the 
very thing that a teacher ought to avoid. 

et is BStaxovet. All Christians are “ministers,” as was the Son 
of Man (Matt. xx. 28, xxiii. 11). They are to render their services 
not by way of patronage, with any show or feeling of superiority, 
but “as of strength which God supplies,” with humble acknow- 
ledgment that all their power of doing good is given by God. 4s is 
in Attic attraction ; other instances will be found in Bruder. 

Ta dv waor Sofdtyrar b Geds 81d "Inood Xptorod. On the apostolic 
doxologies (Gal. i. 5; Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27; Phil. iv. 20; Eph. iii. 
a1; 1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
11, v. 113 2 Pet. iii, 18; Jude 25 ; Apoc. i 6, v. 13, vii. 12) see 
Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464; Bingham, xiv. 2. 1; Hooker, Zcci. Pol. 
v. 42. 7. Glory is given to God “through Christ” in three (Rom. 
xvi, 273 1 Pet. iv. 11; Jude 25; so also in Clem. Rom. lviii.). In 
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later times this became an Arian watchword ; see Basil, de S. S.i. 33 
Socrates, i. 21 ; Theodoret, ii. 23. 

¢ éorw 4 86fa. The collocation of the words is rightly considered 
by Hofmann and von Soden to show that the doxology is addressed 
to Christ, as are those in 2 Tim. iv. 18; 2 Pet. iti. 18; Apoc. i. 6. 
It is hardly to be supposed that any serious writer would lay himself 
open to misunderstanding on so grave a point, when by merely 
throwing back the words 8&4 "Iyoot Xpurrod he could have prevented 
all possibility of mistake. The same remark will apply to Heb. xiii. 
20, 21. The Christian doxologies, except that in 2 Pet. iii, 18 (for 
the Jewish form see i. 3), end with Amen. Our Lord used this 
word, ina manner peculiar to Himself, to affirm His own utterances, 
not those of another person; and this usage was adopted by the 
Church. See Dalman, Morte Jesu, p. 185. Dr. Chase says that 
the addition of Amen marks the formula as liturgical, Zhe Lord's 
Prayer in the Early Church, p. 170. 

12. ph fevileode 2 . . bs fdvou Spiv cupBaivovros. “Be not 
amazed by the fiery trial in your midst, since it is sent to prove 
you, as though some amazing thing were happening to you.” 
TIvpwors is used Apoc. xviii. 9, 18, of the conflagration which 
devours Babylon. Here, however, the allusion is to the fire by 
which gold is tested, and the word is probably taken from Prov. 
xxvii. 21, Soxiniov dpyupiy Kat xpvog tipwors: cf. Ps. xvi. (xvii.) a 
tripwoas. See i. 7 above. What St. Peter desires to bring out is 
not so much the fierceness of the heat and the pain, as the refining 
power of fire. “Trial by fire” would perhaps be a better transla- 
tion than “fiery trial.” On gevifcoBar see iv. 4. The participle 
ywopévy without article is adverbial. 

18. yaipere. Even now the Christian may rejoice in the thought 
that he is a partaker in the sufferings of his Master ; but dyaAA‘acts, 
exultation, rapture, is reserved for the Revelation. Compare i. 6-9. 
“Partake in suffering” is a phrase which seems to imply that the 
Christian not only suffers like Christ, but that his sufferings produce 
in their degree the same result as Christ’s. The same thought, as 
von Soden points out, is involved in the section iii. 17-iv. 6. 

14. at dveibifeode dv Bvdparr Xpiorod paxdpior. “If ye are re- 
Proached in (in the matter of, for, or, possibly, by) the Name of 
Christ, blessed are ye! ” There i is a striking resemblance here to 
Matt. v. 11, 12, paxdpiof éore Srav dveSiowor Suds wal Subgwot, kal 
cizwot wav movypov Kab" tpav perddpevor Evexev gyod. Xaipere xat 
dyad\doGe, For paxdpio see note on iii. 14. This is the only 
passage in the New Testament where évoua Xporod occurs. Else- 
where we find Svoza Kupiov, ‘Inood, "Inoes Xpioros, rod Kuplou “Incod 
Xpurt0d, rob Kupiou "Inood, rob Kupiou jay ‘Inrod Xpurroi. St. Peter 
constantly uses “Christ” alone; but there is a special reason for 
his doing so here, where he is leading up to “Christian.” Suffering 
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for the Name is a common phrase, cf. Matt. xix. 29; Acts v. 41, 
ix. 16, xxi. 13. The most serious and pressing form of suffering as 
yet is reproach, not imprisonment or death, cf. ii. 12. 

Sn 13 ris Bééns . . . dvamwatera. “Because the Spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you.” The phrase is from Ps. xi. 2, xat 
dvaraverat én’ airév mveipa tod @eod. The article is repeated with 
great emphasis, “the Spirit of glory, yes, the Spirit of God.” He 
is the Spirit who enables us to glorify God through suffering. He 
rests upon the Christian as the Shechinah rested on the tabernacle, 
and brings a foretaste (cf. xap@ SeSogacpévy, i. 8) of that glory which 
is fully given at the Revelation. The Spirit of glory is a spirit of 
power ; through this power the conduct of the Christian puts his 
adversaries to shame (iii. 16), and his words are unanswerable. 
Adéa is here selected as the attribute of the Spirit, because of the 
preceding éveSi{eoGe: the Spirit turns reproach into glory. St. 
Peter cannot mean “ the temper of glory and of God” ; see note on 
iii. 4. Here, as elsewhere, by Spirit he means spiritual being or ghost. 
How he would, if challenged on the point, have distinguished the 
Ghost (i. 2), the Ghost of Christ (i. 11), the Ghost of God, is not 
easy to say, but we must allow the chain of later belief its due 
weight. 

15. ds goveds, 4 Khéwms, 4 Kaxowods, ds dddotpioericxomos. 
“As a murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as meddling with 
things forbidden.” Tldexew is simply “to suffer”; the verb does 
not define the nature of the suffering, nor the manner, whether by 
legal process or otherwise, in which it is inflicted. oveds, a 
murderer, in the ordinary sense of the word. We are not to dis- 
cern here an allusion to the charges of child-slaying and canni- 
balism brought against Christians at a later date. A Christian 
might quite well be guilty of murder. The times were wild, and 
conversions must often have been imperfect. According to 
Apollonius, one Alexander, a Montanist, was con¢...ned for 
brigandage (Eus. H. E. v. 18. 9). Clement of Alexandria tells of 
a favourite disciple of St. John who became captain of a band of 
robbers; Ayorapxos fv Praréraros, puaipovisratos, xaderdraros, 
Q. D. S. 42. There were men in the Apostolic Church who had 
been «Aéqras, and were still in danger of falling back into evil ways, 
see 1 Cor. vi 10; Eph. iv. 28. For xaxowows see note on ii. 12. 

GAXorpwericxoros is a word not found elsewhere, and probably 
coined by St. Peter. How easily it could be formed is shown by 
the passage quoted by Zahn from Epictetus, iii. 22. 97, ob yap ra 
dAAdrpia wohutpaypovel (6 xuvixds), Stay a évOpdmwa exicxomp. The 
exact meaning is not certain, but, as the compound must signify 
“one who busies himself about 7a dAAérpia,” we can classify and 
compare the different senses which are possible. 

1. 4AAdrpwos may mean “that which belongs to another,” and 
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has been supposed to refer (a) to other people’s money,—hence 
the Vulgate has a/ienorum appetitor ; Calvin and Beza, alient cupidus, 
But éwioxowos can hardly mean “one who covets,”—{d) to other 
people’s affairs generally. ‘Thus in Tertullian, Scorpiace, 12, the 
old Latin version has alieni speculator; A.V. “a busybody”; R.V. 
“a meddler in other men’s matters.” In this way we get a tenable 
sense for éxioxoros, but meddlesomeness seems a trivial offence to 
be ranked in such a list as that given here. Yet wodvmpaypoovvy 
was regarded as a high social misdemeanour, and a Christian might 
give great offence by ill-timed protests against common social 
customs, such as the use of garlands, or of “meat offered to idols ” 
at dinner parties. The word might even be so understood as to 
convey a reproof of all needless defiance of paganism, such as that 
of the Christian who would strike with his stick the statue of a god 
in the open market-place ; see Origen, contra Celsum, vii. 36, 62, 
vii. 35, 38, 39 413 Minucius Felix, 8; Tert. de Idol. 113 ad 
uxorem, ii. § ; Prudentius, wept oreg. iii. 130. The Church always 
discouraged these extravagances of zeal. 

2. dAAdrpios may also mean that which is “foreign to a man’s 
character,” and from this point of view, again, two different explana- 
tions are possible. (a) The Christian may here be warmed against 
conduct which “does not befit him as a citizen.” “AAAotpiompayciy 
(see Liddell and Scott) was used like woAvapaypovety in a political 
sense (= nouas res moliri). It is just possible that St. Peter is here 
admonishing his readers against sedition, and repeating in another 
form the advice given above, ii. 13. 

‘Under this head will fall the explanation given by Professor 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 293 note, 348 note) 
who thinks “that the word refers to the charge of tampering wi 
family relationships, causing disunion and discord, rousing discon- 
tent and disobedience, and so on.” 

(4) But it seems best to understand dAAérpios as referring to 
things “which do not befit a Christian.” The word is constantly 
used in the LXX. for “outlandish,” “unlawful,” “heathen,” thus 
we have @eoi dAAdrpiot frequently ; wip dAACrpiov, Lev. x. 1; Num. 
iii 4; edéopara ddAdrpra, Sir. xl. 29; cf. Justin, Zrypho, 30, d torw 
AOrpua ris OcoreBeias tod @eot. There were many trades which 
the heathen themselves regarded as disgraceful, those of the /anista, 
the /eno, the histrio, and so on. Almost all trades were intimately 
allied with heathenism ; every object might be adorned with images 
of gods (Tert. de /dol. 3). A Christian might even be a mathe- 
maticus (Tert. de Idol. 9): indeed there were innumerable ways in 
which he might be drawn into the gravest inconsistencies, and 
many so-called Christians lived half-heathen lives, as we learn 
from Hermas and Tertullian. Such conformity to heathen customs 
would bring upon the Christian the charge of hypocrisy or cowardice, 
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and this charge carries with it penalties which the pagans would 
take delight in making as severe as possible. 

It will be observed that the meanings given under (2) are not 
mutually exclusive and may possibly all be right. The repetition 
of &s before éAAotptoericxowos seems to show that St. Peter is not 
adding another offence, but summing up all possible offences in a 
comprehensive ef cefera, “Neither as murderer, nor thief, nor evil- 
doer generally, nor, in a word, as a bad Christian.” The movement 
of thought is from particular to general, from special crimes to all 
lawlessness and immorality, and from this again to all actions for- 
bidden by the still wider rule of the faith. 

16. ci 82 ds Xpiotavds. “But if he suffers as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.” & has xpyoriavés, B xpevorvavds. Possibly 
we might translate “as a Christie,” or “as a Chrestian,” for it may 
be that St. Peter uses the word here as a nickname given to the 
“brethren” by Gentile scorn. If it had been in common use 
among the members of the Church, St. Paul could hardly have 
avoided some reference to the fact in 1 Cor. i. 13. The name 
Christian was first given to the brethren at Antioch (Acts xi. 26), 
probably at the time when St. Luke notices its emergence, during 
the year which St. Paul spent in that city (about A.D. 43). A 
Gentile Church had been formed there by Barnabas and Paul ; this 
new development would excite attention, and the word was coined 
probably by the Gentile Antiochenes who were notorious for their 
factions, biting tongues, and ingenuity in framing party epithets. 
The Jewish nickname for the disciples of Christ was Nafwpato. 
(Acts xxiv. 5). The word Christian is of Latin formation; it is 
made upon the analogy of many party names which appeared 
during the civil wars, Sullani, Mariani, Caesariani, Pompeiani, and 
so on. But this Roman fashion had been caught up by the 
Greeks ; thus in the Gospels we find ‘Hpw&avoi St. Luke’s words, 
“the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch,” imply that 
the name rapidly became current, and it was used by Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 28). By A.D. 64 it was in the mouth of the populace in 
Rome (Tac. Ann. xv. 44; Suet. Vero, 16), and possibly it is to be 
found among some mutilated and obscure words scribbled on a 
wall in Pompeii before .p. 79 (a facsimile of them will be found 
in Aubé, Histoire de l’Eglise, i. p. 417). By the time of Ignatius 
it had been completely accepted by the Church (Eph. xi. 14; 
Rom. iii. ; Polycarp, vii.). Either it had lost its original reproach, 
as has been the case with many other nicknames, such as Whig 
and Tory, or it was embraced for the very reason that it had not 
lost it. 

The true original form of the nickname is doubtful. Professor 
Blass, following the authority of the Sinaitic MS. (which gives the 
same spelling in both passages of Acts and here), thinks that it 
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was Chrestianus. Chrestus (Good) was a proper name familiar to 
Gentile ears (it is found thirteen times in the Corpus Jnscriptionum 
Atticarum, and in Suetonius, Claudius, 25, we find “impulsore 
Chresto”), while Christus was an unknown word. Cuhrestianus was 
certainly in common use among the Gentiles (Justin, Aol. i. 555 
Tert. Aol. 3), but Tertullian implies that this form was not 
universal. Lactantius (Z. D. i. 4) ascribes it to ignorance, but this 
does not touch the point. It is very possible that Professor Blass is 
right ; at the same time it should be observed that the difference of 
sound between Xpioriavés, Xpyoriards, and Xpeoravds (the reading 
of B) would be imperceptible, and that the two latter spellings may 
be merely instances of Etacism. Theories have been built upon 
this interesting word affecting both the date of 1 Peter and the 
historical character of Acts. It has been found possible to main- 
tain that the term “Christian” originated in Rome not before the 
time of Trajan. The reader will find the literature on the subject 
given in the article on Christian in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

Hh aloxuvéodw. If St. Peter had been preparing his readers for 
martyrdom he must have used much stronger language ; cf. Heb. 
x. 38, 39, xi 35-37, xii 4. The sufferings which a Christian 
may have to undergo do not, as a rule, extend beyond reproach 
and insult (évedi{erba), or cause any worse trial than false shame 
and moral cowardice, which, though grave sins, do not need to be 
dwelt upon, 

Bofalérw 82 Trav Gedy dy Td dvdpare Tour. “But let him glorify 
God in this name (the name of Christian).” K LP, other later MSS., 
and Theophylact have é 7 pépe rovrw (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 10, ix. 3). 
Hence A.V. and some commentators translate “on this behalf.” 
But the true reading is no doubt éyépart, and évoya can only be 
rendered “name.” In Mark ix. 41 the R.V. translates & évdépart 
Sr. Xprorod éore, “because ye are Christ’s,” but the A.V. correctly 
has “in my name because ye belong to Christ.” There is no other 
passage in the New Testament where dvoya can mean “reason” or 
“account,” nor does the word appear to possess this sense in 
Greek. In Latin hoc nomine (a phrase derived from the names or 
headings in a ledger) sometimes means “on this account”; but we 
must not confuse the idioms of the two languages without authority. 

Sofaférw is in strong antithesis to aloxuvécbw as ddga to dvedos 
just above. It is for this purpose that the Spirit of glory rests upon 
the Christian. For the union of glory and suffering cf. i. 11. 

17. 3m 6 Katpés. “For it is the time appointed for the judg- 
ment to begin with the household of God.” It is best to supp.y 
simply éoré: after the neuter verb the article may be used with a 
definite predicate, cf. Matt. xxvi. 53, ef ob ef & Xprords, 6 vids tod 
cof, and Mark xiii. 33, of ofSare yap wére 8 xaipds orw. Kpiua 
is used here in the sense of pious, cf. Acts xxiv. 25; Heb. vi. 2; 
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Apoc. xx. 4. Verbals in -ya and -ois not infrequently interchange 
meanings, for instance éyxs and dpaya, The olkos @eod is not quite 
the same as the olkos rvevparixés of ii. 15. What St. Peter means 
here is the household or family, Christians considered not as living 
stones, but as stewards, ministers, servants. But why does he say 
that judgment begins with or from the household of God? 
Perhaps he is thinking of the parable of the Pounds (Luke xix.), 
where, after the good and bad servants have been dealt with, 
sentence is pronounced upon “the enemies.” There is no 
apparent reference to a First and Second Resurrection (1 Thess. 
iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 23; Apoc. xx. 4,5). Alford finds a reference 
to Jer. xxv. 15 sqq.; Zeph. i. ii, and other passages where the 
prophet sees the day of the Lord coming first to Jerusalem, and 
then passing on in a widening circle to the whole earth. But none 
of these passages expresses distinctly the idea that the chosen people 
will be judged first and the heathen afterwards. The meaning 
appears to be that the sufferings of the Christians are the actual 
beginning of the final judgment ; so Bengel says, ‘‘ Unum idemque 
est iudicium a tempore euangelii per apostolos praedicati usque ad 
iudicium extremum.” Thus the ér with which the verse begins 
seems to introduce a second reason for steadfastness. The first lies 
in Sofaférw: the second is that this wvpwors is the immediate pre- 
liminary to salvation or deliverance. Hence they may commit 
their souls to God in unshaken confidence. Thus the words of 
menace are parenthetical and secondary. Kiihl thinks that the 
dxreBoivres, here and in ii. 8, are the Jews whom the apostle judges 
more severely than the heathen, supposing that ii. 11, 12, iii. 
14-16 refer especially to the latter. But we have a similar flash 
of denunciation in ct émoddécovar Adyov, iv. 5, which certainly is 
pointed at the heathen. 

18. ei 4 Bixaios. See iii. 12, 14. To St. Peter as to Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 6. 47, Sixatos Sixafov a5 Sixatds eorw ob 
S.a¢épe. Christian righteousness “exceeds” that of Jews (Matt. 
v. 20), but is essentially of the same character. The righteous is 
“hardly saved” because he “comes out of much tribulation,” Apoc. 
vii. 14. If they have been safely led through this ordeal the final 
judgment brings not dread but dyaAMaois (iv. 13). The words are 
from the LXX. version of Prov. xi. 31. The Hebrew original is, 
“Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth: how 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” 

19, dete xai. The words pick up the thread ot consolation, 
which has been tangled for a moment by the sudden thought of the 
sinners and their doom. There is some question whether the kai 
should be taken with of mdcyxovres or with raparifécOwoav, but the 
latter course seems the better. Translate, “‘ Wherefore also let them: 
that suffer commit.” The imperative introduces a new injunction. 
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Let them not only glorify, but also trust God. For xara ri 6€Anpa 
rob @eot, cf. iii, 7. Tver xriory, “to a faithful Creator,” may be a 
reminiscence of the prayer of Jonathan in 2 Macc. i, 24, which 
begins, Kupue, Kupte 6 @eos, 6 wdvrwv xriorys. The epithet riords is 
selected, because of the trust implied in zapar:décGwoay, the title 
Creator, because it involves power which is able, and love which is 
willing to guard His creatures. That St Peter, speaking to 
Christians, should have here given this name to God, instead of 
Father or Saviour, shows in a striking way how deeply the Old 
Testament affected his thoughts. The word xriorns does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but is used of God, not only by 
Vhilo, de Somn. i. 16 (i. 634), but by Clement of Rome, xix. 2; 
Aristides, Apology, xv., xvii. ; and Clement of Alexandria, Dindorf, 
vol. iii. p. 507. ‘The love of God displayed in creation is used by 
St. Paul as an argument in addresses to heathen, Acts xiv. 15, 
xvii. 25 ; cf. also Rom. i. 20; but the nearest parallel to St. Peter’s 
phrase will be found in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vi. 26 sq. 
maparibécOwoay. “Let them commit their souls,” or rather 
“deposit them in safe keeping.” Cf. Ps. xxx. (xxxi.) 5, els xeipds cov 
mrapabjcopat 73 mveiud pou: Luke xxiii. 46. Tapari@eoOa: is used in 
the classics of giving one’s money into the safe keeping of a friend. 
In days when there were no banks this was constantly done by 
people going on a long journey, and such a deposit (xapabyxn, 
mapaxatabyxn) was regarded as entailing a peculiarly sacred obliga- 
tion, which none could violate or think of violating without the 
deepest guilt. See the story of Glaucus, son of Epicydes, Herod. 
vi. 86. ‘The use of the verb is illustrated by Acts xiv. 23, wapéevro 
abrots 7G Kuply els bv wemurrevxeway: xx. 32, wapariBepar tpas TG 
@eG: 1 Tim, i. 18, ravryy rv wapayyeAlay wapariHepal cor: 2 Tim. 
ii, 2, ratra wapdOov morois dvOpHros: in the last passage the de- 
ositaries are to be moroi, “trusty,” and probably in the first els 
v memorevecay is “on whom they had trusted.” The noun 
mapabijxy is found 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i 12, 14; in all these 
places rapaxarayjxy occurs as a variant. 

éy dyaboroig. Well-doing, diligent obedience in the midst of 
suffering is the sign of trust. St. Peter does not seem to be 
thinking of Quietism, but his words form a barrier against that form 
of error. 

‘V.1. apecBurépous ody dy dpiv wapaxadkd. “The presbyters 
therefore among you I exhort.” The reading here given is that of 
AB, which is followed by the great textual critics; K LP and 
other authorities omit ofv: & has mpeoBurépous obv Tobs ey tpiv: 
KLP, the bulk of the later MSS., the Vulgate, Coptic, and Syriac, 
and some Fathers have mpecBurépous trois év tuiv. It seems highly 
doubtful whether we should read ovv, or tos, or ody tous. Oty 
introduces some special applications of the general exhortation just 
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given. The omission of the article appears to have no significance. 
If it is to be insisted upon, the translation will be “I exhort 
presbyters,” “such as are presbyters.” It has been so pressed as to 
give the meaning “ presbyters, if there are any” ; and so to imply a 
doubt in St. Peter’s mind whether these officials existed in all the 
Churches addressed; but this, as von Soden points out, is im- 
possible in view of iii. 1, where yuvaixes cannot mean “wives, if 
there are any.” It seems evident from the words which follow that 
these personages possessed considerable authority, and were in the 
Proper sense of the word officials. Age is still a general qualifica- 
tion for the office; the original sense of elder is not quite extinct. 
But xpeoBvrepos is distinctly used not only as an official designation, 
but as a personal title (here and in 2 and 3 John), and it is better to 
mark this fact by translating it presbyter or priest, just as it is 
better to render éricxomos by bishop in Philippians or the Pastoral 
Epistles, but by overseer in Acts and 1 Peter. 

We read of presbyters at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 30; they were 
ordained xar’ éxxAnotav by Paul and Barnabas on the First Mission 
Journey, Acts xiv. 23; and they existed at Ephesus, Acts xx. 17. 
Presbyters receive the money brought from Antioch to Jerusalem 
by Barnabas and Saul, Acts xi. 30; apostles, presbyters, and 
brethren form the Council of Jerusalem, Acts xv. 23; the 
presbyters form so important a part of the Council that the Decree 
was attributed to apostles and presbyters alone, Acts xvi. 4. 
Presbyters of Ephesus were summoned to Miletus by St. Paul as 
representatives of their Church, Acts xx 17; they knew the 
apostle’s doctrine, iid. 21; were his natural defenders, iid. 26, 
343 had been made “ overseers” over the flock by the Holy Ghost 
to “shepherd” the Church, id. 28 ; with a special view to keeping 
out erroneous doctrines; the “shepherd” is to resist the “ wolf,” 
ibid. 29. 

Tn these passages the presbyter appears as treasurer, member of 
the Church parliament, ambassador, shepherd ; as teacher, as exer- 
cising some kind of authority in faith and discipline, as deriving 
his power from the Holy Ghost, as ordained (xeporoveiv) by the 
apostles; and we gather also that there were as a rule many 
presbyters in each Church. 

On the other hand, in the Gentile Church of Antioch, about the 
year 45 A.D., prophets and teachers (it has been supposed on the 
insufficient ground of the repeated re that Barnabas, Symeon, and 
Lucius belong to the former class, Manaen and Saul to the latter) 
minister (Aeroupyotox) to the Lord, and receive a special mandate 
from the Holy Ghost to set apart (dpopifew) Barnabas and Saul for 
mission work, Acts xiii. 1-3. But neither this passage (see Intro- 
duction, p. 44) nor Acts xv. 32 forms an exception to the statement 
that in Acts the prophet is one who sees visions, utters predictions, 
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or delivers to the Church special revealed and occasional mandates, 
and whose province is entirely distinct from that of the presbyter. 

In James, 1 Peter, the Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
the presbyter appears to hold the same position as in Acts. In 
James he is called in by the sick that he may pray over them and 
anoint them, v. 14; in the Apocalypse four and twenty presbyters 
sit round the throne, as in later times we find them sitting in a 
semicircle round the altar. In the Pauline Epistles the presbyter 
is not mentioned except in 1 Timothy and Titus, when he is 
identified with the bishop, and teaching is one of his functions, 
1 Tim, iii. 2; Tit. i.9. The bishop appears also with the deacon 
in the address of Philippians, but the presbyter is not mentioned in 
that Epistle. 

TIpeoBurepos is a familiar official designation among the Jews, 
and denotes a member of the local BovAy or ovvéSpiov which ad- 
ministered the local affairs of towns or villages, and acted in 
particular as a judicial body (Deut. xix. 12; Judg. viii. 14; Matt 
x 17). Such local courts existed throughout the country of the 
Jews, and consisted usually of at least seven elders with two 
Levites to act as officers. Some of the seven were priests (Schiirer, 
Jewish People in Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. ii. 1, p. 150 qq.) 
Smaller cvvéSpa were subordinate to larger, and after the Greek 
period (it is doubtful to what extent before) all were subject to the 
great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, which consisted of seventy-one 
members, elected by co-optation, and admitted to office by the 
laying on of hands. The designation elder belonged in a general 
way to every member (1 Macc. vii. 33) as one of the yepovola 
(2 Macc. i. 10), but a distinction is made between dpxuepets, 
ypoppareis, and tpecBvrepor (Gospels and Acts passim). Those who 
were neither members of the high priest's family nor professional 
lawyers were simply elders, under which name both priests and 
laymen might be included (Schiirer, ii. 1. 165 sqq.). 

The Elders of the local Sanhedrin were also elders of the 
synagogue (Schiirer, ii. 2. 58). As such they had exclusive direction 
of all religious matters, and possessed the power of excommunica- 
tion. But they did not in their official capacity take any part in 
public worship. In the synagogue no spccial officer was appointed 
to preach, pray, or read the Scriptures. The lessons were fixed, and 
the prayers were written, but any member of the congregation might 
officiate with the permission of the dpxicvvdywyos, who as a rule 
was an elder. 

Schiirer notices (ii. 2. 249) that in inscriptions belonging to the 
Diaspora, though we find yepovordpxys and dpxwy used as personal 
titles, zpecBvrepos is never so employed. For pagan usage, see 
Deissmann, s.v. 

The designation elder or presbyter, which, unless Acts is a 
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romance, is certainly many years older than bishop, is generally 
supposed with sufficient reason to have passed over from the 
synagogue to the Church. It does not follow that the offices were 
identical in the Church and in the synagogue. Indeed the passages 
cited above show that the Christian presbyter was not only an 
administrative, but also a spiritual officer. The circumstances of 
the Church would make this change inevitable. The new congrega- 
tions would require to be instructed not only in the gospel, but in 
the whole Bible, and this duty would need to be assigned to moroi 
dvOpwrot. Further, instruction was the preliminary to baptism, 
that is to say, to admission into the community; here there was a 
most important difference between synagogue and church, and 
none but a highly trusted person could be allowed to confer the 
Christian franchise. We are not directly informed whether the 
presbyter actually officiated in public worship. Since the publica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles in 1883, there has been 
a tendency to suppose that this was the function of the prophet. 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged (a) that this cannot be 
gathered from the New Testament itself ; (4) that the term prophet 
is limited to one “who has a revelation ” (1 Cor. xiv. 30) ; (¢) that 
the condition of the Church of Corinth was quite abnormal ; (¢) that 
prophetesses, who were common, could not have led the service 
even in a Pauline church ; (¢) that even in the Doctrine the function 
of the prophet is confined to prophecy and to extemporary inspired 
outbursts of thanksgiving at the Eucharist ; (/) that the Doctrine 
is probably not older than the fourth century, and that its character 
is exceedingly doubtful ; (g) that in the majority of churches it is 
dubious whether there were any prophets at all. In the Apocalypse 
(v. 8, 9) the presbyters offer to the Lamb the prayers of saints and 
sing the new song. This passage is strongly in favour of the tradi- 
tional view, and 1 Peter may be held to make in the same direction. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the Pauline Epistles (exclud- 
ing the Pastorals) are extraordinarily silent about the presbyter. 
Not only is the name not used, but there is hardly a trace of the 
existence of the authority under this or any other title ; and from 
this fact and from the use of bishop in Philippians it might be 
inferred that the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia had, at any 
rate at first, an organisation unlike that of other communities. 
From the Pastoral Epistles, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp, 
bishop and presbyter appear to have been used for a time as 
alternative names for the same personage. We might suppose 
that, towards the end of his ministry, St. Paul brought his special 
adherents into line with the rest of the Church, and that the fusion 
of the two titles was a consequence of this reunion. It is worth 
notice that the peculiar Isaianic nomenclature of the Epistle to the 
Philippians had a long life. There were, in the time of Constantine, 
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Novatians and Montanists who had bishops and deacons, but 
apparently no presbyters (Sozomen, vii. 19). The same usage was 
to be found in Arabia and Cyprus, and existed also in the Churches 
for which the Doctrine was compiled: It would be vain, in the 
absence of definite information, to ask whether these communities 
were survivors of a distinct Pauline Church, whether they had 
attempted at a later date to revive the Pauline organisation, or 
whether, owing to the smallness of their settlements and from reasons 
of convenience, they had simply allowed the presbyterate to drop. 

There has been much discussion on these topics, and many 
different opinions are held. The reader may consult Lightfoot’s 
Excursus in his edition of Philippians; Hatch, Bampton Lectures; 
Gore, Christian Ministry ; the editions of the Didache, especially 
that of Harnack; the articles of Dr. Sanday, Dr. Harnack, and 
others in vols. v. and vi. of the third series of the Exfositor ; Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin’s articles on Bishop and Church Government in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; Hort, Christian Ecclesta. 

8 cupmpecBirepos. Not @ fellow-presbyter, but ¢he fellow- 
presbyter whom you know so well. For the word ovpmpeoBurepos 
(not found elsewhere in the New Testament) see Eus. H. £. v. 
16. 5, vii. 5. 6, 11. 3. 20; Chrys. Hom. i i in Ep. Phil. 1 (xi. 194 B), 
der ai viv’ woddol_ « ‘cupmperBurépy” trlaxoror ypddovos Kak 

“gw&taxdvy.” The first title which St. Peter gives himself involves 
a claim to their affection ; the second, to their reverence. 

pdprus. The term is best taken here of “an eye-witness,” as 
in Acts i. 8, 22, ii 32, iii, 15, v. 32, x. 39, 41. _In this sense padprus 
is practically equivalent to &réorodos, St. Paul claims the title for 
himself as given by revelation, Acts xxii. 15, og pépros aird mpos 
mdvras dvOpdsrous dy édpaxas Kat ‘ijovas. His vision had made 
him an eye-witness. When he says in 1 Cor. xv. 15, ¢uaprepyoapey 
xara Tod @cod Sri Hyepey rév Xpordv, he does not mean merely 
that he had preached the Resurrection, but that he had testified to 
it as a fact of which he was assured by the evidence of his own 
senses. Kiihl and others understand “witness” here to mean no 
more than “preacher,” on the ground that, as St. Peter by the use 
of the word cupmpeoBvrepos has just put himself on a level with the 
other presbyters, he cannot intend in his next words to exalt him- 
self above them, but there is no force in this objection ; the climax 
is quite natural, and the author calls himself dwdéorodos in the 
address. Further, if he meant only “fellow-preacher,” the word 
ovppdprus lay ready to his hand. If Kiihl is right, the three epithets 
are all brotherly: “fellow-presbyter, fellow-preacher, fellow-heir of 
glory.” Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) takes the meaning 
to be that the author is a witness of the sufferings of Christ by 
reason of the sufferings which he had himself endured for the 
Name. Luther and Calvin held this view. But a witness witnesses 
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to truth or fact. A witness of the sufferings of Christ is one who is 
in a position to certify that the sufferings actually occurred. There 
are special and appropriate phrases for those who imitate the 
patience of their Master; they are said to partake in the sufferings 
of Christ (x Pet. iv. 13), to be conformed to Christ’s death (Phil. 
iii, 10), and so on. In the Apocalypse (ii. 13) zdprus is used in its 
familiar later sense of one who suffers even unto death for the truth ; 
but it would be extremely difficult to introduce this meaning into 
the phrase pdprus tév raOqpdrwv. Jiilicher (Einleitung in das 
Neue Testament, p. 134) remarks on the word pdprus, that no one 
who had really known Jesus in the flesh could have written an 
Epistle which tells so little about the life of our Lord. The remark 
applies equally to Acts and to the Epistles of James and John. It 
was not the object of any of these writings to add to the knowledge 
given in the Gospels, or to supplement the regular teaching of the 
disciples. Attention has been drawn in preceding notes to the fact 
that our Epistle contains a remarkably large number of allusions to 
the Gospels, which are all the more striking because they are not 
quotations. What looks like one of them is found in the next verse. 
Each such allusion may be disputed, but it is hardly possible that 
all are fallacious. Yet it is a singular fact that the early Christians 
seem to have felt very little curiosity about the details of our Lord’s 
earthly life—His features, tones, gestures, daily habits, and so on. 
The thirst for anecdote and minutiae begins with Papias and the 
Gnostics, who pretended to possess portraits of Jesus drawn by 
Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 8 xat rijs weAAovons droKxadvrrecbat S8Eqs : 

“The partaker also of the glory that shall be revealed.” The 6 xat 
seems to mark this as the apostle’s third and highest claim, and as 
something peculiar to himself. Hence it is probably right to see 
here an allusion to a definite promise made to the apostle by our 
Lord; we may find it, either in John xiii, 36, or better in Matt. 
xix. 28, Srav Kadi biog 6 vids rod dvOpdrov emt Opdvov Sdgys adroi, 
xabiceaGe cat Speis emt Si8exa Spdvows. Tn In this case the meaning is 
that he is to share with Christ in His glory. Otherwise we must 
understand “your partner in the glory.” But if this had been St. 
Peters meaning he would probably have written ovyxowurds. 
With ris pdAovoys droxadvareatas Sétys, cf. iv. 13, 7H deroxa- 
Avie tis SEqs atrot, and i. Be 13 or Peter’s phrase is found 
also Rom. viii. 18; in Gal. iii. 23 we have riv péAdovoay droxa- 
AvdOivas miomw. ‘These resemblances are not so striking as might 
at first appear; in the New Testament péAdw is often a mere 
auxiliary (see Blass, p. 204). 

2. wousdvare td év Upiv wolpmoy toi Geos. “Tend the flock of 
God which is among you.” For the metaphor of the Shepherd 
and the sheep, see note on ii. 25. Von Soden remarks that, used 
as it is in 1 Peter, both of the presbyter and of Christ, the idea 
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conveyed is that of pastoral, spiritual, not administrative, duty. 
There is very probably a reference to John xxi. 16; cf. also Acts 
xx. 28. Calvin translated 78 év duty “‘as far as in you lies,” but the 
tun of the words is decidedly against this; Bengel and Luther, 
“which depends upon you,” ‘is entrusted to you”; but this gives é 
a sense which it cannot bear without the addition of xe(pevov, The 
preposition must be local. “The flock which is among you” may 
be taken to mean “the flock in your town or village.” The flock 
is God’s, therefore they are to tend it, not because they must, 
(dvayxaords), but with a willing mind (éovedws) ; not like hirelings 
for the sake of pay (alexpoxepSas), but gladly and eagerly (xpodtpus). 
*Emoxoroivres (the word is omitted by & B) is equivalent to momat- 
vovres, see note on ii. 25. "Avayxaoras gives the idea of a definite 
burden of duty, which men may be inclined to rebel against as 
excessive. After éxovoiws & A P add xara @edv: Westcott and 
Hort omit the words, Tischendorf inserts them. If we keep them 
and translate in the most natural way “willingly like God,” we 
make God the Shepherd. God is the owner of the flock, but there 
can hardly be a doubt that by the Chief Shepherd of ver. 4 Christ 
is meant. Thus we should be brought very near to the inference 
that St. Peter uses @eds and Xpiros interchangeably; nor need 
i. 3 be taken to forbid this conclusion; see note there. Possibly 
Rom. viii. 27; 2 Cor. vii. 10 might justify us in giving xard a 
looser sense, “according to God’s will,” “in godly fashion.” Atcxpo- 
xepSas implies that the presbyter was in receipt of a stipend ; other- 
wise it would have been impossible for him to take the hireling’s 
view. 

8. pyS? ds Kataxupedovres tay KAfpwr. ‘Neither as lording it 
over the lots.” KAqpo: (plural), except in the sense of “dice,” is 
not found elsewhere in the Greek Bible. KAjpos in Matt. xxvii. 25 
is a die; in Acts i. 17, 25 (?), an allotment or office allotted by the 
dice ; in Acts viii, 21, a share or portion; so also in Acts xxvi. 18; 
in Col. i. 12, els riv pepi8a rot KAxjpou rav dyiwy & duri, it is used 
of the lot, inheritance, or estate of the saints («Anpovouéa) In 
secular Greek «Ajjpos constantly means an estate. In Deut. ix. 29 
the people of Israel is called the xAjpos of God, His portion or 
estate, distinguished from the portions of other gods. Possibly 
this verse may have been in St. Peter’s mind, for it contains the 
phrase év rq xetpt cou rj kparag, which is employed just below. 

xAjjpo then must have one of two meanings, “offices” or 
“estates,” and of these the first will not suit the context. The 
presbyters are not to lord it over their lots or estates, the estates 
are the people committed to them, and the people (to this extent 
we may bring in the passage of Deuteronomy) belong to the estate 
of God. Tév xAxjpwv is most naturally taken to imply that each of 
these presbyters had a separate cure. Dr. Hatch thought (Bampron 
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Lectures, p. 77) that the office of the presbyter was “ essentially 
collegiate,” and that only at a later time was a presbyter thought 
competent to act alone. But from the first there may have been 
small isolated congregations in which there was but one presbyter. 
In cities particular presbyters may have had charge of a particular 
house church, while for certain purposes all the presbyters met in 
council. In xaraxuptedovres the preposition gives the notion of 
hostility or oppression, but xupredw by itself denotes behaviour 
forbidden to a Christian pastor, Luke xxii. 25, 26. Here again 
there may be a reminiscence of the gospel. Discipline in those 
days might be exercised in very rough fashion, especially towards 
converted slaves ; hence St. Paul warns the bishop that he is to be 
“no striker” (t Tim. iii, 3, cf. Tit. i, 7). Or again, the precise 
sense in which domineering was not unlikely may be found in 
aloxpoxep3s, But the word is wide enough to include every de- 
scription of arrogance or tyranny. Domineering is a personal 
fault, and this again seems more applicable to individuals than to 
colleges. 

ténot ydpevot. “ Becoming, making yourselves, examples.” Yet 
it is doubtful whether ywépevoe means much more than évres, cf. 
Matt. x. 16; Luke xx. 33; John i. 6; Acts v. 24. 

4. gavepwbérvros is used of the First Advent of Christ, 1 Pet. 
i. 20; 1 Tim. iii, 16; of the Second, Col. iii. 43 1 John ii, 28, 
"Apxuroluqy is not found elsewhere in the New Testament; cf. 
& woupiy & péyas, Heb. xiii. 20, and ii. 25 above. 

tov dpapdvrivoy ris Bééqs orépavov. ‘Apapdyrios (here only in 
New Testament) is a derivative not from the adjective (i. 4), but 
from the substantive dydpavros, and means, not “which fadeth 
not away” (A.V., R.V.), but “made of amaranth,” “amaranthine,” 
not “immortal,” but “made of immortelles.” For the “crown” 
cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25, apbaprov arégavoy: 2 Tim. i iv. 5, 6 ris Bixatoosvys 
orépavos: Jas. i, 12, tov orépavoy tis luis, bv emmyyeidaro rots 
dyaniow atrév: Apoc. ii. 10, Tov orépavov tis luis: iii, 10, rov 
orépavdy gov: iv. 4, orepdvovs xpovis. Cf. the word BpaBeioy, 
1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii, 14. ‘“Amaranthine” is most applicable to 
a crown of leaves and flowers. The question has been raised 
whether St. Peter means us to think of a crown of victory, or of a 
festive crown, such as was not uncommonly used by Gentiles, and 
is said to have been used by Jews also, on occasions of rejoicing ; 
but the idea of victory is certainly that which is attached to the 
cown in St. Paul, St. James, and the Apocalypse ; and St Peter 
can hardly have any other meaning. The word “crown” is used 
in the Gospels | only of the Crown of ‘Ihorns (but Heb. ii. 9 Jesus 
is 80fp xai mj torepaywpévov), But some of the phrases referred 
to above, “the crown,” “the crown which He promised,’ ” are very 
definite, and may come from some unrecorded saying of our Lord’s, 
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5. dpotws, vedrepor, Smordynte mpesPutépas. “Likewise, ye 
younger, submit yourselves to the elder. ‘Opotws (as in iii. 1, 7) 
denotes that there is a similarity in principle, though the details are 
different. The same rule of unselfishness applics both to shepherd 
and to sheep. Ipeofvrepos has two senses, the official, in which it 
has been employed in the preceding verses, and the non-official or 
natural. St. Paul passes from one of these senses to the other in 
1 Tim. v. 1, 17, “ Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father ; 
the younger men as brethren ; the elder women as mothers ; the 
younger as sisters... . Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour.” But here we have an absolute antithesis 
between mpeoPurepor and vedrepor: and what is inculcated must be 
respect not to office, but to age (so Huther, Keil, Hofmann, Usteri). 
Alford, Kiihl, von Soden give zpeoBvrepor the same sense as in ver. 1, 
‘on the ground that the elder by office was also elder in years. This, 
however, was not universally the case, as we see from the instance 
of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12) ; and, though a certain age was no doubt a 
requisite in the bishop or presbyter, there is no reason to suppose 
that it was such as would distinguish him from the bulk of the 
congregation as older than all of them, or even as older than the 
average. The elder was a man of staid and sober age, but not 
necessarily advanced in years or grey-headed. Indeed, the title 
was taken by the Church from the synagogue, and among the Jews 
it did not imply actual superiority in age. It is, therefore, hardly 
possible to take vedrepor as meaning all Christians who are not 
presbyters (as Alford following Bede). Others (Kiihl, Weiss, 
Schott, Briickner) create an antithesis to mpeoBvrepor by taking 
vedrepot to denote some kind of inferior official, in whom is to be 
detected the germ of the later deacon, and find the same sense in 
the vedrepor or veavioxot of Acts v. 6,10. But in this passage of 
Acts the “young men” are simply those members of the congrega- 
tion who, being best fitted for the purpose by their physical strength, 
would naturally volunteer to carry out the corpses of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

ardvres 82 ANAsAoIs Thy Tamewodpoodrny eyxopBdoucbe, “And 
all of you towards one another apparel yourselves with humility.” 
After &AA#Aos K LP and many other MSS. insert troracodpevot, 
and the R.V. gives this reading a place in the margin. Beza, 
Lachmann, Buttmann, Hofmann, Huther place the full stop after 
dAAyAows, So as to bring the dative into connexion with trordyyre: 
and no strong reason can be alleged against this punctuation. But 
the dative may, without difficulty, be taken with éyxouBdcac6e. 
For this rare verb some few authorities have ¢yxoAmicac6e or éyxod- 
aéoacGe, which the Vulgate renders insinuate, “take into your 
bosoms.” "EyxopBotcGa: is derived from xépBos, which, according 
to the glossaries, means “a knot,” or “anything tied on with a 
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knot.” Hence éyxépBwya is used of a garment tied on over others. 
Pollux, Onomasticon, iv. 18, describes one form of it as inariSdv m1 
Aevxdy 1 Tav Sovdav efwpidt zpooeipevoy, a little white garment, 
which slaves wore over their é¢wu/s: and from Longus, Pastoralia, 
ii, 60, we learn that it was of such a nature that a shepherd, who 
wanted to run his fastest, would cast it off. The éwpis was a 
sleeveless tunic, and from the definition which Suidas gives of 
xépBos—é xépBos rav So xepidivy, Stray ns Sion eri tov iBiov 
tpdxndkov—we may infer that this form of éyxéuBwpa was a pair 
of sleeves, which were fastened and held in place by a knot behind 
the neck. But xépfos might also mean the knot of a girdle ; hence 
xopBodrvrns, according to Hesychius, is synonymous with Badavrid- 
topos, “a cutpurse,” purses being carried on the girdle. In another 
place, s.v. xooovpfy, Hesychius uses éyxdpBwpa as equivalent to 
mepifwpa Alyirrtov, a kind of apron such as that used by black- 
smiths. It would seem that any article of dress, that was attached 
by laces, might be called éyxépBwya. The verb was used by 
Epicharmus (Fragment 4 in Ahrens, de dialecto Dorica, p. 435). 
The words of the fragment are ei ye piv drt xexdpBurat xados; but 
Ahrens notes on the authority of Photius, Zpist. 156, that the right 
reading is éyxexduBwrat, The meaning is, “If, indeed, because she 
is bravely apparelled.” Hesychius makes xopBdcac$a equivalent 
to orodicacba, and éyxexdpPwrar to évecAyrat, as if they were used 
of putting on garments of a certain amplitude and dignity. ‘This is 
probably St. Peter’s meaning. Humility, like “(a meek and quiet 
spirit,” is an ornament of price, a beautiful robe. The R.V. has 
“gird yourselves with humility,” as if the metaphor were derived 
from tying an apron round the waist, so as to be ready for service 
(cf. John xiii, 4). But, upon the whole, the facts given above 
appear to make against this rendering. See Suicer, s.v. "EyxopBdopa, 

Bn 8 Océs .. . xKpuv. Prov. iii. 34, Kuptos drepnddvois dvri- 
rdocerat, tarewois 5¢ SiSwor xdpty. The same quotation is found 
also in Jas. iv. 6, with the same substitution of 6 @eds for Kvpws. 
See iv. 8 above. The passage in the Epistle of St. James offers 
other resemblances to this part of 1 Peter, twordyyre 74 @eq, dvri- 
oryre 1§ SuaBdry, tydoe ipas. There is probably a connexion 
between the two passages, and there are some apparent reasons 
why we should assign the priority to St. Peter: (1) in James the 
mention of humility is sudden and unexpected ; (2) though he gives 
the quotation from Prov. iii. 34 in the same shape as St. Peter, he 
writes, in ver. 10, rarewoOyre évdmiov rod Kupiov, as if he were 
aware that 6 @cds was not quite correct: we may infer perhaps that 
he had somewhere seen the quotation in its altered shape; (3) the 
mention of the devil in 1 Peter is not only more natural but more 
original ; (4) in ver. 8, St. James has dyvicate ras xupdSias, which 
may be suggested by ras yuxas tpay wynxdres of 1 Pet. i, a2: 
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it this is so, St. James is combining different parts of the Petrine 
pistle. 

6. dwd thy kparudy xeipa. BKLP read xeipav. On this 
vulgar form see Westcott and Hort, Jntroduction, p. 157; Blass, 
p. 26. “The mighty hand of God” is generally connected in the 
Old Testament with the deliverance from Egypt, Ex. iii. r9; Deut. 
iii. 24, iv. 34, ix. 29; Dan. ix. 15 ; or deliverance generally, 2 Chron. 
vi. 32, but in Ezek. xx. 34 the phrase is used, as here, to denote 
the dread power of the great Judge. 

év xaipg. ‘In the due or appointed time.” AP, many curs- 
ives, and some versions add _fmoxomys (from ii. 12). Compare 
Matt. xxiv. 45, rod 8:8dvar abrois tiv tpopiy ev xatpg: and, for the 
exaltation of the humble, Luke’xiv. 11. 

7. émppipavres. Ps. liv. (Iv.) 23, émippupoy ext Kipiov riv 
Béptprdy cov, Kai aidrds oe Siabpdpe. The pépypva is here the alarm 
of the persecuted Christian. God will care for him; see Luke xxi. 18. 

8. viyare, ypnyopfoare. The Christian may cast the whole 
burden of his anxiety upon God, yet is not thereby absolved from 
the duty of vigilance ; cf. iv. 19 above. For wppare see i. 13, iv. 7. 
He is to be sober and wakeful, because his enemy is always at 
hand: a train of thought which brings us very close to Matt. xxiv. 
42, 43, 49. Much the same combination of words is found 
1 Thess. v. 6, but in a different connexion; there the Christian is 
enjoined to watch and be sober, because he is a child of the day. 

& dvriBixos . . . hag karameiv, A has riva xaramly, “seeking 
whom he may devour” : B has xaramcety without rid, “seeking to 
devour”; SK LP twa xaramueiy, “seeking some one to devour” (L] P 
wrongly accentuate iva). “AvriBuos is an adversary in a lawsuit. 
AuéBodos (almost a personal name, and therefore without article), 
“the slanderer,” i is a Greek rendering of the Hebrew Satan. ‘Opv- 
Spevos is probably taken from Ps. xxi (xxii. 14, ds Adwv 6 dprdfuv 
ai dpudpevos : mepurarel, probably from Job i. 7, mrepiedBiv Ty yw 
xal umepirarjoas tiv tx’ otpavéy wdpeyu. The imagery of the 
sentence is mixed, derived partly from the prowling lion of the 
Psalm, partly from the Accuser of Job, who walks up and down 
the earth to spy out the weakness of God’s servants. Satan’s 
“slander” is that Job “doth not fear God for nought,” and God 
allows him to test the truth of this charge by trying Job, first with 
loss of property and children, afterwards with personal suffering. 
So here the Devil is the author of persecution. Compare the 
Epistle from the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum, Eus. . Z. 
v. 1. 5, évéoxnyer 5 dvrixeipevos. In the same epistle, v. 2. 6, those 
who denied the faith are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, 
iva dwomvixbeis 5 Onp, ots mporepov ero xararemuxévar, (Gvras 
égeuéoy. It seems clear that the writers had this passage of 1 Peter 
in view. Throughout his Epistle, St. Peter seems by “suffering” 
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to mean the adventitious pain of deliberate persecution. This was 
xara 73 OéAnpa Tod @eoi (iv. 19), but possibly in the same sense as 
Job’s trials, as permitted but not exactly purposed by God. The 
natural tendency of righteousness is to produce “good days” 
(iii. 10); any_other result seems to be regarded as surprising and 
occasional. It will be observed that St. Peter does not use xdopos 
as the name of a hostile, irreligious power. Here, again, we may 
perhaps detect the Hebraistic cast of the apostle’s mind. 

9. orepect ti wiore. In its proper physical sense orepeds means 
hard or solid. The word occurs 2 Tim. ii, 19, orepeds OepéAtos, a 
solid foundation ; Heb. v. 12, 14, orepea tpop#, solid food, opposed 
to liquid milk: the verb czepeoty in Acts iii. 7, 16, is to make solid 
or strong; the substantive is found in Col. ii. 5, 7d orepéwpa ris 
els Xpurrév wiotews Spay, the strong wall or foundation of your faith 
in Christ. When transferred to a moral quality in the classics, 
orepeds inclines to a bad sense, hard, harsh, brutal. In the present 
passage its meaning appears to be solid, strong, impenetrable, like 
a wall, rather than steadfast or brave. The adjective will affect the 
translation of rj ziora, ‘H riots is sometimes “faith” ; the article 
before the abstract noun being constantly used in Greek as in 
French, where the English idiom rejects it, to mark off the virtue 
in question from other kindred virtues, for instance, 4 dydmry in 
1 Cor. xiii.; sometimes “the faith,” that is to say, the Christian 
belief as distinguished from other beliefs. Thus we have in 2 Cor. 
i, 24, 7H yap wlora éonjxare, for it is by faith that ye stand; and, 
on the other hand, in Acts vi. 7, woAbs SxAos tév lepéwy tajxovov 

19 riore, “a great multitude of the priests became obedient to the 
faith "—in other words, changed their convictions and became Chris- 
tians. ‘The faith” is a phrase that does not appear in Romans or 
Corinthians, but Gal. i. 23 we find eva erat Tv miotw iv wore 
érépOa: Eph. iv. 5, pla iors, one faith distinguished from all 
others ; Phil. i. 27, peg yoy ovvabdoivtes 1H wlore Tod cba » 
the faith in which all agree, which is defined in the gospel; Col. 
i. 23, 7H wlore TeDepedrwpévor, the faith is that definite hope of the 
gospel from which the Church is not to be moved; 1 Tim. i. 19, 
epi tiv wionw évavdyncay, some have suffered shipwreck as regards 
the faith, by falling into erroneous doctrines : ii 9, 73 pvorjpioy 
ris miorews: iv. 1, droorycovrat tives Tis wictews: V. 8, Vi. 10, 213 
2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2, iv. 7. The notion of “the faith” as a body of 
sound doctrine naturally became more important in St. Paul’s eyes 
from the time of his imprisonment, as contact with one error or 
another awakened him to the fact that there might be semi-Christian 
types of opinion of a misleading nature. In Heb. xi. 1 faith is 
not merely loving trust in God, but strong conviction, which admits 
of definition by its subject-matter, by the particular things hoped 
for and not seen. In the present passage the use of the word 

13 
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erepeot inclines the balance in favour of “the faith.” Solidity 
applies rather to convictions, which are well-grounded, firmly con- 
nected, and therefore impenetrable, than to trust, which is ardent 
or confident, but not solid. 

eiSdres . . . émtedeiofat, “ Knowing that the same sufferings 
are being accomplished in your brotherhood which is in the world,” 
is the translation generally given. If this is correct, the words must 
be regarded as a consolation. You are not alone in your suffer- 
ings ; all Christians have the same burden to bear. But almost 
every word of this rendering is open to serious objection. EiSus 
followed by an infinitive means “knowing how” to do a thing, cf. 
Luke xii. 56; Phil. iv. 12; Kriger’s Greek Grammar, lvi. 7, 93 
Blass, p. 227; “knowing that” is «Sus dr, Ta abra rév rabnpdruv, 
if it means “ the same sufferings,” is quite unparalleled ; the passages 
quoted by Alford, 13 duerd@erov rijs Boudjs, Heb. vi. 17 3 73 tarepexov 
Tis yaoeus, Phil. iii 18; 13 morév ris modreas, Thuc. i, 68, in 
which the neuter adjective or participle represents an abstract 
substantive, do not help in the least. It is impossible to see why 
St. Peter did not write r& atra waOxpara, if these words would 
convey his meaning. He was not a scholar, but there are some 
errors of expression which no man could make. Tj adeApéryre 
par, again, is a singular phrase ; we should have expected 77 a8ed- 
goryre alone or rois dSeAgois Szdv. The dative is more naturally 
construed with r& aird than with émredeio@a, with which it can 
only be taken loosely as a dativus incommodi. Finally, the meaning 
of émcreAciy is uncertain ; it may be “to accomplish,” “bring to an 
end,” or possibly “bring towards an end,” or, again, “to pay in full.” 
Liddell and Scott are mistaken in giving the verb the sense of “to 
lay a penalty upon a person.” In the passage referred to, Plato, 
Laws, x. p. 910 D, riy tis doeBeias Sixqy rovrous emredotvrwv, the 
meaning is “let them carry to a finish the prosecution for impiety 
against these men.” The only commentator who has really grappled 
with the text is Hofmann, who translates “ knowing how to pay the 
same tax of suffering as your brethren in the world.” Compare Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8.8, ra rod yijpws eriredciobar, “to pay the tax of old age,” 
in loss of sight, hearing, memory, and so on, This version meets 
most of the difficulties ; but r& atra trav waGyqudruy for “the same 
tax of suffering,” is, to say the least, an unusual phrase, and 4 ddeA- 
¢érys tay remains a stumbling-block. Yet neither phrase falls 
outside the limit of toleration. 

10. 8 Geds dons xdpiros. “The God of every grace.” From 
Him comes every good and perfect gift (Jas. i. 17). See note on 
mouihn xdpis, iv. 10. Many commentators couple é Xporg with 
xaXécas, and we might understand this in a variety of ways. (1) 
God was in Christ who called you; or (2) God called you by 
Christ as His instrument (cf. Gal. i. 6, 15, tot xaAécavros tuas ev 
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xdpiri—Bia rijs xdperos); or (3) év Xpiorg may be used in that 
vague sense in which everything is said to be in the Lord (cf. 1 Cor. 
vii. 22, 6 é& Kupiy xdAn@eis Sovdos), Christ being, as it were, the 
atmosphere of all Christian life. But Hofmann may be right in 
joining 3éfav & Xorg The glory which is here attributed to God 
is closely related to Christ in i, 7, 21, iv. 11, 13, v. 1,4. For 
8\tyov waBévras, ‘after ye have suffered a little,” or “for a little 
while,” compare i, 6. Karaprice, “shall correct” or “amend.” 
So Mark i. 19, xarapritew ra Sixrva: Gal, vi. 1, xarapritere tov 
tovotrov (where Lightfoot notes that xarapri{ev is used as a surgical 
term of setting a broken bone): 1 Thess, iii, 10, xaraprifey ra 
torepypara: 1 Cor. i. 10, ire 8& xarmpricpévor (the apostle is speaking 
of the healing of schisms). God will amend them through suffer- 
ing, which is the cure of sin ; compare iv. 1, 6 mafiby capxi méravrat 
dpaprias. rnpite, “shall stablish,” so that you shall not be 
shaken by alarms; compare iv. 12, py gevileoOe. SOevice is one of 
St. Peter's drag Aeycpeva, X KL P, all later MSS., the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Armenian versions, Theophylact and Oecumenius have 
Ocpedudoe after cHevioe: the word is omitted by A B, the Vulgate, 
and Aethiopic. Many of the later MSS. exhibit the optative, 
xarapricat, x.1.d., for the future indicative. 

11. aéré 13 xpdtos. “ His (God’s) is (or, be) the might.” God 
has power to do all if you humble yourselves under His “mighty 
hand.” St. Peter dwells, and wishes his readers to dwell, on the 
majesty and power of God, which to the Jew was always a most 
comfortable thought, and is not less so to the Christian. It is 
perhaps worth observing that xpdros occurs in only one of the eight 
Pauline doxologies, that of 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

1. The words which follow were possibly added by the hand 
of St. Peter himself (this is the opinion of Blass, Grammar, p. 123), 
just as St. Paul concludes 2 Thess. and Galatians with a few lines 
of autograph. Ard may denote either the bearer or the draughts- 
man of the Epistle, or both; on this point and on Silvanus see 
Introduction. Tod morot 48d doi, “ the (well-known) trusty brother.” 
Similar forms of commendation occur 1 Cor. iv. 7; Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. i. 7. ‘Qs AoyiLopat, “as I reckon,” in the sense of “as I 
think,” cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1; Rom. viii. 18. There is no éyd, and the 
“J” is therefore not emphatic. St. Peter does not mean “I think 
him trusty, though others do not.” The Epistle is short (8: dAcywv, 
cf. Heb. xiii. 22), not so much in itself, as in comparison with all 
that was in the apostle’s heart, and all that he would have liked to 
say. Silvanus would supplement it largely by word of mouth, and 
it is natural that St. Peter should here speak of him as “trusty,” one 
who knew the apostle’s mind and could expound it faithfully. But 
Silvanus was an eminent man, and only one who was still more 
eminent could venture to praise him for so simple a virtue. 
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“Eypaya, “I write,” is the epistolary aorist; instances occur in 
Philem. 19, 21; Rom. xv. 15; 1 Cor. v. 11, ix. 15; Gal. vi, 115 
1 Mace. xv. 6; 2 Macc. ii. 16; Plato, Epist. vii. ad finem, dvayxaiov 
Boke wor pyPivar 

‘mapaxadGy Kal empaprupby radrmy elvar AdnOy xdpwv Tod Geo’. 
“ Exhorting and testifying that this is the true grace of God.” The 
article is omitted before 4An69 xdpw. "Empaprupeiv is to “bear 
witness to” a fact, not to “bear new, or fresh, testimony.” “This” 
refers to the whole of the contents of the Epistle, whether doctrine 
or exhortation. The apostle’s words here have a strongly emo- 
tional tinge, but not more so than we expect from a pastor who is 
deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of his flock in a time 
which was no doubt one of stress. We need not suppose that 
there was any great danger of apostasy. Still less need we suppose 
that by laying emphasis on the “truth” of his Epistle the apostle is 
here reflecting upon other teachers. The gospel is constantly 
spoken of as “the truth,” in opposition to the imperfect light of 
Judaism, or the errors of heathenism, John i. 17, 4 xdpis wai 
GArjbaa: Col. i. 6, eréyvore ri xdpw rob Ocod & GAybecg: 1 Pet. 
i 22, & rH Sraxoj | wis 4Anbeias, means “by obedience to the 
gospel.” But Gal. ii. 5, 9 dAjbaa rod ebayyediov, is “the right 
conception of the gospel,” as of grace not of works, truth, that is 
to say, as opposed to the errors of other Christian teachers. So 
again 2 Pet. ii. 1, “the way of truth” is set against the delusions of 
pedsorpopfrar and pevdodiSdexadot, who were, no doubt, professedly 
Christian. It has been supposed that here also dAyOyjs is used of 
orthodox belief. 

Kiihl thinks that the communities addressed had not been 
evangelised by any apostle, and that St. Peter is here giving the 
official seal to the instruction which they had received. The 
Tiibingen school, on the other hand, holding that the author (not 
St. Peter) is writing to Pauline Churches, consider that he is ex- 
pressing his approval of the doctrine of St. Paul. But all that he 
means is, “ What I have made Silvanus write, this gospel of bearing 
the cross with patience, is God’s truth. See that ye stand fast 
in it” 

Usteri, pressing the absence of the article before 4A76% ydpw, 
would translate “this (this persecution) is a real grace of God. 
Stand ye fast to meet it.” But there is nothing in the text to 
justify such a narrowing of the sense of “this,” and persecution, in 
itself, is regarded as the work of the Devil. 

els fy orijre. ‘Wherein stand fast.” 8 A B and many cursives 
have the imperative ; K L P and the mass of inferior MSS. read 
éorjxare. Eis is probably used as in 6 cis rév dypév, Mark xiii. 16, 
as a mere equivalent for é; see Blass, p. 122. Von Soden, how- 
ever, quoting i. 13, Tv Pepoperqy tyiv ydpw, thinks that here also 
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the xdpis is regarded as future, and would translate “whereunto 
stand fast.” 

18. 4 éy BaBuddn ocuverdexr. “The fellow-elect woman in 
Babylon.” & after BaBvAGu adds éxxdyoia: the Vulgate has 
“ecclesia quae est in Babylone,” and the same addition is found in 
the Peshito, in the Armenian, in Theophylact, and Oecumenius. 
A catena explains that by Babylon is meant Rome ; Syncellus says 
that some took it to mean Rome, others Joppa. St. Peter’s words 
have been the subject of much speculation from an early date. We 
are not to supply ékxAyoia, nor any other word. ‘H év BaBuhan: is 
a complete phrase, and means “the woman in Babylon.” This 
may be understood either literally or metaphorically. Bengel, 
Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, and some few others take the words 
literally, and understand the apostle to mean his own wife. On the 
other hand, the great majority of commentators take them meta- 
phorically of the Church in Babylon, but are divided on the question 
whether Babylon itself is metaphorical or not. The latter point 
may be treated independently of the former. Both phrases may be 
literal, one may be figurative, or both. 

Against the literal interpretation of 4 may be urged (1) that St. 
Peter would have spoken of his wife in plain terms and by name ; 
(2) that 4 év BaBvAdm is a singular phrase for an ordinary woman 
residing or sojourning in Babylon. Both these objections are con- 
siderably weakened, if St. Peter’s wife was a very well-known person- 
age; and there'can be no doubt that she was. St. Paul tells us 
that she accompanied her husband (1 Cor. ix. 5), and tradition 
could not have regarded her as a martyr (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 11. 
63), unless she had done something to earn martyrdom—unless, 
that is to say, she had taken an active part in her husband’s labours. 

Against the metaphorical interpretation it may be argued that 
4 & BafvAdvis an unprecedented and perhaps impossible phrase for 
“the Church in Babylon.” In the Old Testament we have “the 
daughter of Zion” (Isa. xxxvii. 22); in the New Testament it is 
possible that St. John speaks of a Church as xvpéa, and of another 
Church as her d3eAgnj (2 John i. 5, 13); the meaning of the Woman 
in the Apocalypse is open to doubt. In Hermas (Vis. i. 1. 4, 5) 
the Church appears to the prophet as ivy, and is addressed by 
him as xvpia. But in all these cases the metaphor is far more 
obvious than it is in the present passage. Again, what is easy and 
natural to imaginative writers like Isaiah, John, or Hermas, is not 
so to St. Peter. Lastly, “the Church and Marcus my son” strikes 
one as a somewhat more difficult combination than “my wife and 
Marcus my son” (sce Introduction, § 8). On Marcusand Babylon, 
see Introduction, § 9. 

14. ay gudfjpart dydays. Compare Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26, St. Paul’s phrase is $iAnya dytov, 
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The kiss is one of the most ancient of ritual usages. Justin, Apol, 
i. 65, GAAiAous Gudripars domatiuela ravodpevor Tov ebay, the kiss 
came after certain exa/ and before the ya‘ of communion ; Tert. 
de Orat. 14, “quae oratio cum diuortio sancti osculi integra?” In 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Cas. Myst. v. 3, the kiss is placed before the 
Sursum Corda ; he adds, onpeioy roivw tori 75 iAnua tod dvaxpa- 
Givat ras Yuxis Kai waar eopitew pyqoaxay. See also Const. 
App. ii. 57, viii. 11; Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western; 
Palmer, Or. Litt, ii. 102; Suicer, s.v. $iAnpa; Ducange, 5.0. 
Osculum ; Bingham ; Probst, Liturgie; Duchesne, Origines du culte 
chritien, 

eipivy. In this final benediction St. Peter uses the Hebrew and 
evangelical “ Peace” (cf. Luke xxiv. 36 ; John xx. 19, 21, 26) instead 
of the later “grace,” which we find in the corresponding passages 
of the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. “Peace” 
carries us back to the Address; the Epistle begins and ends with 
peace. The phrase rots év Xpuorg “can hardly signify the mystical 
life-communion (die mystische Lebensgemeinschaft) of Paul, of which 
there is no trace in the Epistle, but is merely another name 
for Christians, and conveys the last warning not to forsake this 
community of Christians ” (von Soden). 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER 


$1. TESTIMONIA VETERUM 


Ir will be most convenient to begin the Introduction to 2 Peter by 
a discussion of the external attestation of the Epistle. 


Jerome, 


Born about 346; died, 420. 

In the Epistle to Paulinus, prefixed to editions of the Vulgate, 
Jerome accepts all the seven Catholic Epistles without reserve : 

“Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas Apostoli, septem epistolas 
ediderunt tam mysticas quam succinctas, et breues ‘iter ac 
longas : breues in uerbis, longas in sententiis ; ut rarus sit, qui non 
in earum lectione caccutiat.” Here the word caecutiat seems to be 
taken from 2 Pet. i. 9. 

In the extracts from the Ca/alogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, 
which also are printed in editions of the Vulgate, he notices that 
there was some considerable doubt as to the authenticity of 
2 Peter, and tells us that the doubt rested on the style of the 
Epistle : 

P “Scripsit duas Epistolas, quae Catholicae nominantur : quarum 
secunda a plerisque eius esse negatur, propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.” 

In the Epistle to Hedibia, 120, Quaest. xi., he suggests that this 
difference of style might be accounted for by the supposition that 
St. Peter employed two different interpreters : 

“ Habebat ergo (Paulus) Titum interpretem, sicut et beatus 
Petrus Marcum, cuius euangelium Petro narrante et eo scribente 
compositum est. Denique et duae epistolae quae feruntur Petri 
stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum diuersis eum usum inter- 
pretibus.” 

Jerome thus records, explains, and perpetuates the doubt, yet 
his great authority practically haid it to sleep in the Greek and Latin 
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Churches. But in or about the time of Jerome there were several 
eminent Fathers who either rejected 2 Peter or regarded it with 
grave suspicion. ‘Among the innumerable quotations from and 
allusions to Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore, and Theodoret, there does not appear to be one reference to 
2 Peter” (Dr. Chase in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 805 ; 
as regards Chrysostom this statement is to some extent modified by 
the note). Amphilochius of Iconium (Westcott, Canon, p. 557) 
says that some accepted seven Catholic Epistles, some only three. 
Didymus of Alexandria accepted 2 Peter as authentic, and wrote a 
commentary upon it; yet at the close of this work the reader is 
startled by the words (only preserved in a Latin translation), “non 
est igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae, licet 
publicetur, non tamen in canone est.” Mr. Warfield (Southern 
Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1882) suggests that Didymus here ex- 
presses a view which he afterwards rejected. At a later date 
Junilius of Africa (about 550 a.D.; Westcott, Canon, p. 545) places 
2 Peter among the books which he calls mediae, those which, 
though not absolutely undoubted, are yet ted by very many 
(quam plurimi). Junilius, though African by birth, lived in Con- 
stantinople, and derived his Syrian theology directly or indirectly 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia (see Dr. Salmon’s article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography). The doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of 2 Peter appears to have been most strongly felt in the 
Antiochene Church, and rested largely on the absence of the Epistle 
from the Peshito, which recognised only three of the Catholic 
Epistles, James, 1 Peter, 1 John ; indeed there is some doubt 
whether the Syriac version originally included even these; 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 13. 


Eusebius, 


The date of his History is about 324. 

A. E. iti. 3.1, 4 Téspou py ob emarodt pla 4 Aeyouéy abrod 
aporipa dvopodéyyrax ravrg 88 Kal of adda wpecBirepa ds brane 
Déerp ey ois opiy abrav xaraxéxpyvrar ovyypdppart rv 8 
depoperyy Seurépay ode eidbyeov pay elvar wopedrpaper, Spus 8 
modrois xpioiwos paveioa pera tiv drwv domovdéaby ypahiv . . 
Adda 7a ply dvouaksnera Héxpov, Sy play yrqotay tyvuv ératohiy 
xal ropa tois wddas xpeoBurépots xs Guodoypiriy Togaira, 

EZ. E. iii. 25. 3, trav 8 dyrAcyopévar, yrapipey 8 oby Spws 
rois wodAois, } Acyouery "laxdBou giperas Kal % "lov8a, 4} re Hérpov 
Seurépa trwrroAy. He then goes on to speak about the 60a, 

We gather that of roAAoi, the majority of the Church, accepted 
2 Peter as authentic; that Eusebius himself doubted, but did not 
absolutely deny, its “authenticity ; that his doubt rested on two 
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grounds, namely, that writers, whose opinion he respected, regarded 
2 Peter as uncanonical (rapeAngapev) ; and that, so far as he knew, 
the Epistle was not quoted by “the ancient presbyters”—by those 
older writers, that is to say, whose works were to be found in the 
library of Jerusalem (#. Z. v. 20. 1), and he probably means “ not 
quoted by name.” It is to be regretted that Eusebius does not 
state from whom he had received his opinion, or who were included 
among the oi wodAoé, The seven Catholic Epistles existed in the 
library of Caesarea, and there is some reason for thinking that they 
were all accepted as genuine by Pamphilus (Westcott, Canon, 
P- 393 84.) 
Methodius, 


Martyred in the Diocletian persecution. 

In a fragment of his treatise, de Kesurrectione (Pitra, Anal. Sacra, 
iii. p. 611, quoted by Dr. Chase), we find an express citation of 
2 Pet. iii, 8, xQua & &m ris Bacdeias dvépacey tov daépavrov 
alive 81d THs xAudB0s Sydav, yéypager yap 6 dxdarodos Hérpos srt 
pla. ipépa ropa Kupiy ds xidta éry wat xiAua ery ds udpa pia. 

We may notice also in the same treatise (ed. Jahn, p. 78) the 
words exrupubjoeras piv yap mpis Kidapow nai dvaxamopsy ara- 
Baciy was karaxruisueos é xéopos mpl, ob piv els drdAcav 
Aeicerar ravredij nat POopdv . . . 8d dvdyny by Kal ri viv ables 
xai roy obpavov ped. Tv exg\byuou foeoOat mavtwv cat Tov Bpacpdy. 
Here the zip xaraBdowv is taken from Wisdom x. 6; but the run 
of the passage reminds the reader strongly of 2 Pet. iii. 9-13, and 
Methodius, as the first quotation shows, was acquainted with the 

pist 


Orig 

Died, 253. _ 

In Joann, Comm. v, 3 (Lomm. i. 165); see also Eus. 17. £. vi. 
25, 8, Térpos 8g, eg" @ olkoSopeirat } Xpirrov exxAnoia, fs dar AfSov 
od Katiaxvoovt, piay émotohiw Suohoyoupévyy KataAedourey, éorw SE 
rat Sevrépar duguBddAerar ydp. 

Origen does not express himself so positively as Eusebius ; he 
records the doubt, yet is not unwilling to accept the Epistle. He 
does not tell us on what arguments the doubt rested, nor by whom 
it was entertained. In particular, he says nothing about the style of 
2 Peter, though he was a keen critic, as may be seen from his 
remarks on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Eus. 4. £. vi. 25. 11). In 
the works of Origen are found six quotations from, and two clear 
allusions to 2 Peter. Dr. Chase, however, notices that they all 
occur in those treatises which exist only in the Latin version of 
Rufinus, and it must be admitted that this fact renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether they can be ascribed to Origen himself. 
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Clement of Alexandria. 

Died about 213. 

Eus. H. £. vi. 14. 1, & 8% rats ‘Yrorvrdceot, Eweddvra elrev, 
wdons Tis evbiabjxov ypadis émrerunpevas meroinrar Suppjoes, pnd 
ras dvriAcyopévas wapeABdv, Tv “Tova Aéyw xal ras Noumds KaGoAucds 
émarohds, riy re BapvéBa Kal ryv Térpov Aeyouérqy daroxd Avy. 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement, which is con- 
firmed by Photius (Bidiiorh. 109). It is in no degree invalidated 
by the confused utterances of Cassiodorus, who, writing after an 
interval of more than three hundred years, says, first, that Clement 
expounded the whole of the Bible; then that he had commented 
upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James, but not on the other three 
canonic Epistles ; and, finally, made a loose and untrustworthy trans- 
lation (for the Adumbrationes is supposed to be his version of this 
part of the Hypotyposes) of Clement's notes upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 
John, and Jude, not James. 

Dr. Chase does not allow that Clement ever quotes 2 Peter. But 
in Protrep. x. 106 we have the phrase riy é83v ris éAyGecas, which 
is found in 2 Pet. ii. 2 and not elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Zapxés dwoGears, Strom. i. 19. 94, may be drawn from 2 Pet. i. 14 
(awéOcors is peculiar to 1 and 2 Peter). In Ecd. Proph. 20, 1 Pet. 
i. 19 is combined with 2 Pet. ii. 1 (see note). See again note on 
ii, 13 for another possible reference. In Paed. iil. 8. 43, ro 
ZoSomiriav wdBos xpiows piv ddixijoanr, radaywyla 5% dxovcact, is 
taken not from Jude, as Dindorf thinks, but from 2 Peter, who 
mentions Lot, while Jude does not (see also Paed. iii. 8. 44, where 
the same remark holds good, though Clement immediately goes on 
to quote Jude 5, 6 by name). From the same verse, 2 Pet. ii. 8, 
comes a phrase which is found in Strom. ii. 12. 55, Bacavitwy 2 ép’ 
ols pape tiv éavrod puxiv dyaboepye?. Again, in Strom. vii. 14. 88, 
Clement speaks of the moral law as 4 évroAy, in the singular. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii, 21. Probably many other borrowings might be 
detected by anyone who would carefully read Clement through 
with an eye to this point. It is true that Clement does not quote 
2 Peter by name, and some of the phrases here noticed may not be 
conscious quotations at all. “The way of truth” is found also in 
Clement of Rome, “the putting off of the flesh” may have been a 
common expression among Christians. But if they are ultimately 
derived from 2 Peter, as is probably the case, the fact that these 
Phrases had become a regular part of the parlance of the Church 
seems greatly to increase the strength of the evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Epistle. 

It should be remembered that Clement was the successor and 
pupil of another learned man, Pantaenus, who was head of the 
catechetical school perhaps as early as 180, In that year those 
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who advocate the late date of 2 Peter suppose that the Epistle had 
not existed more than five, or at the outside more than twenty or 
thirty years. Pantaenus could hardly have been imposed upon by a 
forgery so recently perpetrated, as Harnack and Dr. Chase suppose, 
in Alexandria. And, if Pantaenus did not know the Epistle, or 
rejected it, how came Clement, the heir of his erudition, to 
accept it? 
Cyprian, 

Died, 257. 

This Father displays no acquaintance with 2 Peter, yet this fact 
serves only to show the precariousness of the argument from 
silence. For a clear allusion to the Epistle is found in a letter 
addressed to Cyprian by 


Firmilian, 


Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Cyprian, Epp. Ixxv. 6), “Ste- 
phanus . . . adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos 
apostolos, . . . qui in epistolis suis haereticos exsecrati sunt et 
ut eos euitemus monuerunt” Cyprian must have known to what 
Epistle of St. Peter Firmilian was appealing. 


Hippolytus. 
Died about the end of the first quarter of the third | century. 
Refut. Omn, Haer, ix. 6, per’ ob rods 8% emi rv adrdv BépBopoy 

avexvdovro, cf. 2 Pet. ii 22. The expression is, as Dr. Chase 

says, of the nature of a proverb, but it is not a common proverb. 

See note on the passage. 

Wid, x. 33, 7a 88 wdvra Boxed 5 byos 4 @cod, 5 zpurdyovos zarpis 
rais, } mpd Ewoddpov gpwoddpos pwvy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19, and see note 


In Dan. iii. 22, § yap See Seca tei Eran cf 
2 Pet. ii. 19. 

Did. iv, 10, a yap rok vow Bpadive apd xaspod, wi Oeduy rip 
xplow 7§ xdopm treveyxeiy, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 5, ilk 9. 

Did, xxiii. 24, jpépa 82 Kuplov xQua em 


The Clementine Literature, 


Passages bearing a more or less close resemblance to 2 Peter 
have been detected in the Recognitions, the Homilies, the Actus 
Petri cum Simone. On this point the reader may consult the 
observations of Dr. Chase, and of Dr. Salmon, Jnétroduction 
(p. 520, ed. 1888). 
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Theophilus of Antioch, 

Died, 183-185. 

ii, 13, 6 Adyos abrod, galvwv Gorep Adyvos dv olajpare cvvexopévy, 
epurirey Tiv tn” obpavdy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. In 4 Esdr. xii 42 we 
read, “Tu enim nobis superes solus ex omnibus populis . . . sicut 
lucerna in loco obscuro”; and the word of God is a Avyvos in Ps. 
cxix, 105. Yet it seems most likely that Theophilus had St. Peter 
in mind. 

ii, 9, of 88 rob @cod dvOpwror xveyparopdpor mveiparos dylov xat 
mpopirat yevopevo, cf. 2 Pet. i. 21. Dr. Chase points out that 
the word mvevparogépos is found in Hos. ix. 7; Zeph. iii 4. It 
can hardly be maintained that either of these passages is conclusive, 
but they deserve some weight. 


Tatian, 

Date of Oratio, 150-170. 

Or. ad Graecos, 15 (Otto, vi. p. 70) rotovrov 8% pi dvros rod 
oxnvépatos. This sense of the word oxjvwpa (body) is borrowed 
from 2 Pet. i 13. Immediately before, in the single word vads, we 
have an allusion to 1 Cor. iii, 16. xjvwpa is so used by Eus. 
H. E. ii, 25. 6, who possibly found it in Gaius. 


The Muratorianum. 


P. 106, line 6 (in Westcott’s Canon) ‘ Sicute et semote passioné 
petri euidenter declarat.” These words must refer either to the 
Gospel of St. John or to 2 Peter. They can hardly refer to the 
Gospel, which had been fully noticed. See on this point Introduc- 
tion to 1 Peter, p. 14. 


Aristides, 


His Apology was presented to Hadrian in 129-130, or, as Mr. 

Rendel Harris thinks, to Antoninus Pius, in the early years of his 
Tei, 
Tip. xvi, 4 885s rijs ddyOclas Yrs robs SBelovras abriy els riy 
aidvov xepaywye Baoreiav, cf. 2 Pet. i. 11, ii 2. This seems 
aclear case, Canon Armitage Robinson considers that the Greek 
text of the Apology “as a rule gives us the actual words of 
Aristides.” 


. Polycarp. 
Martyred in 155. 


Phil. iti, rij v0$lg 708 paxaplov nai bvBégov Tavrov, 8. +» Sir 
typapev Emorohds, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 15. 
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Martyrium Polycarpi. 


xx. 2, els ry aldviov aired Barwde‘av. So Harnack. Lightfoot 
has éxovpdvioy, but aldvoy is the reading of two MSS. out of three. 


Justin Martyr. 


Harnack puts the date of the Dialogue, 155-160. 

Dial, 51, xai ty 7G petatd ris wapovoias airod xpivy, ds mpoedry, 
yerijoerOar aipéres Kat YerSompopyras xl rG dvduaTt abrod mpo- 
qujrvee, Otto refers to Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 5; 1 Cor. xi 19. But 
there would seem to be here a reminiscence of 2 Pet. ii. 1, where 
yevdorpopirar and alpécas are mentioned in conjunction. In 
Dial. 82, again, Justin uses the word Pevdod:8doxado, which though, 
as Dr. Chase remarks, a word of easy formation, is peculiar to 
2 Peter. 

Dial, 81, cvvijxape xai 73 elpypévov dre “Hpépa Kupfov ds xQua 
ém Otto notes, “Sic Tanchuma, fol. 335 A, Dies dei est mille 
annorum.” Here, again, doubt is legitimate. But we have seen 
above that Methodius quoted this phrase by name from 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

Apol. i, 28, nat yap 1 export; 703 pydéxw tovro pagar Tov Ocdv 
8a 75 dvOpdamwvov yévos yeyévyrar’ mpoywvdoxe ydp Twas ex peravolas 
owbprea Bas, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 9. 


Mekito. 


He flourished in the third quarter of the second century. 

Apology (in Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “Etenim aliquando fuit 
diluuium uenti, et selecti (ad id) homines occisi sunt aquilone 
uehementi, et relicti sunt iusti ad demonstrationem ueritatis. 
Rursus alio tempore fuit diluuium aquarum, et perierunt omnes 
homines et bestiae in multitudine aquarum, et seruati sunt iusti in 
arca lignea iussu dei. Atque ita ultimo tempore erit diluuium 
ignis, et ardebit terra cum montibus suis, et ardebunt homines 
cum simulacris quae fecerunt et cum operibus sculptilibus quae 
adorauerunt, et ardebit mare cum insulis suis, et seruabuntur 
iusti ab ira, sicut socii eorum scruati sunt in arca ab aquis diluuii.” 

On the date of this Syriac version of Melito’s Apology, see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 10, Dr. Chase takes the deluge of 
wind to refer to the destruction of the Tower of Babel, which is 
mentioned in the Sidy/line Oracles iii. 97 sqq., in connexion with 
the destruction of the world by fire, and is inclined to think 
that Melito is following the Sidy/ rather than 2 Peter. There is, 
however, a different explanation of the Flood of Wind ; see Otto’s 
note on the passage, vol. ix. p. 476. But it will be necessary to con- 
sider the origin of the belief in the approaching destruction of the 
world by fire more fully in a later section. 
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Irenaeus, 

Died, 202 or 203. 

This Father introduces a quotation from 1 Peter with the words 
Petrus ait in epistola sua (iv. 9. 2); but this phrase does not neces- 
sarily imply that he knew only one Petrine letter. Irenaeus 
certainly knew 2 John, which he quotes explicitly and by name 
(i. 16. 3, iii. 16. 8); yet, says Mr. Warfield, he quotes r John (iii. 16. 
5, 8) just as he quotes 1 Peter, with the words in sua epistola, & TG 
érwrodj. Two passages call for notice. 

iii, 1. 1, pera 8& rHv tovrwv eoSov Mdpxos & pabyris kai éppy 
veuris Térpov xat airés ra td Uérpov xnpuoodpeva eyypdgus ipiv 
mapadéSuxe, 

There can be little doubt that éo8os here means “death.” It 
is so used Wisd. iii, 2, viii 6; Luke ix. 31; 2 Pet. i 15. In 
secular writers it never, so far as I know, bears this sense by itself, 
though it is commonly used in later Greek in combination with a 
genitive, %o80s rod Biov et simm. There is some slight presump- 
tion, therefore, that here the word may be a reminiscence of the 
Petrine passage. But, further, there were two traditions as to the 
date at which Mark composed his Gospel. According to the one 
he wrote before, according to the other after, the death of Peter. 
It is a most natural and probable supposition that the latter view 
was connected with 2 Pet. i. 15. Irenaeus does not tell us whence 
he derived this account of St. Mark’s Gospel, but he no doubt 
borrowed it from some earlier writer, most probably Papias. Thus 
it may be argued with some confidence that 2 Peter was known to 
and accepted by men who lived before Irenaeus, and whose 
opinions Irenaeus followed. It might, of course, be replied that 
the writer of 2 Peter was himself following the author or authors 
of this tradition, but this would hardly be reasonable. 

vy. 23. 2, “Dies domini sicut mille anni”; v. 28. 3, } yap jpépa 
Kopiou ds xidca Er, 

Trenaeus does not tell us where he found these words which so 
strongly resemble those of 2 Pet. iii, 8. In both places he con- 
nects them with Chiliasm ; the world was created in six days, and 
will last six thousand years. It has been supposed that he borrowed 
this adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 from Justin, or from Barnabas, or from 
the Rabbis. But this point also will require to be further con- 
sidered in a later section. 


Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. 
177-179. 
Eus. H. E. v. 1. 36, 55 ; 2. 3, e€050s is used absolutely of “death.” 
Wid, v. 1. 45, 8 38 81d pécov Kaipds ob« dpyds airois ofS? dxapzos 
dylvero, cf. 2 Pet. i. 8. 
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The Epistle, then, was known, if not to Irenaeus, to those with 
whom he was very closely connected. 

Let us notice another phrase in this letter—yv. 1. 48, da rs 
dvacrpopiis airév Bracgnpoivres riv 886v, Tovréorw of viol ris 
émwAeias. Here we seem to find a combination of vers. 2 and 22 
of the Fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter, which is therefore 
older than the Viennese letter, 


Apocalypse of Peter. 


110-160, or more nearly 120-140; Harnack. The use of the 
work by the Viennese Church warns us that the date can hardly be 
placed after 140. 

1, ToAXol ef abriv Evovrat pevdorpopFrar Kal S8ods kal Séypara 
rouxtha ris drwAelas iSd£éovow, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 

I, Tas Yuxas davrav Soxtudlovras, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 8 

21, réwov abypnpoy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

22, 28, Bdaogyporvres tiv S8dv ris Sexasocvvys, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 2, 21. 

30, 4 evrody, cf. 2 Pet. ii, 21, iii, 2. 

In his edition of the Fragment, Professor Harnack (Bruchstiiche, 

71) says that the Apocalypse and 2 Peter are d/utsverwandt, 
But does not pronounce upon the question of priority. In the 
Chronologie, p. 471, he decides that the author of 2 Peter borrows 
from the Apocalypse. But I find it quite impossible to accept this 
view. Before the Afocalypse was written there had been violent 
persecution (oi Sudgavres rovs Sixalous xai rapaSévres atrovs, 27; the 
verb ryarLopevor, 34, belongs to the times of persecution ; the 
word is used in the Viennese letter, Eus. 4. £. v. 1. 38), of which 
there is no indication whatever in 2 Peter. Again, the description 
of hell, suggested as it is by Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
especially Virgil, certainly points to a later date than the Epistle. 
Jiilicher thinks it not improbable that 2 Peter made use of the 
‘Apocalypse; and Kihl goes so far as to suppose that 2 Pet. ii, may 
have been written by the same author as the Apocalypse. The 
three reasons given by Dr, Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible for 
thinking it impossible that the author of the Apocalypse should 
have borrowed from 2 Peter, appear to be wholly unsubstantial. 
T have suggested in the notes that the whole of the later Petrine 
literature owes its origin to 2 Pet. i. 15; these words gave the busy 
army of inventors the suggestion and the name for their works of 
imagination. If this view is tenable, we have here again a remark- 
able proof of the authority of our Epistle in very early times. 

It has been said above that the Apocalypse of Peter bears 
traces of the influence of Virgiland Homer. The general idea which 
underlies the vision, that our pleasant vices are made the whips to 
scourge us, may be found in Wisd. xi. 16, 81’ Sv ris dpaprdve 8:4 rovrww 
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xoddferat, but in its concrete, pictorial development belongs to the 
Greek and Roman mythology. But even in details the Apocalypse 
closely resembles the Aeneid, Cf. the following passages :— 

Apoc. 3, 1a piv yap odpara abrov iv Aevxérepa _waons | xtdvos Kat 
epvbpsrepa rayrés bo8ou, cuvenéxparo 88 15 épubpiy abréw 7 Levad, Kai 
ards ob Bivapas Uqyjoacbat 73 Kéddos airav' ¥ re yap Kp airov 
otdy fv xal dvOypa xat drexpérovea abrav 18 re ap: rai ois 
Spors, doreped orépavos ex vapSoordxvos emdeypévos Kat wouxidwv 
arOav, 4} Somep Ips ty dépt, rovadry jy abrav } cbxpéraa, 

Virg. Aen. i. 402 

“Dixit, et auertens rosea ceruice refulsit, 


Ambrosiaeque comae diuinum uertice odorem 
Spirauere.” 


For the contrast of white and rose in the complexion of beauty, 
see the description of Euryalus, Aen, ix. 431-437, or of Aeneas, 
Aen. i, 588-593. OvAn xp xat dvOnpd is a reminiscence also of 
Hom. Od. vi. 230, «ad 5% kdpyros Otdas Fre xduas taxwhivy dvb 
dpotas. 

Apot. § peyorov xGpov tkrds rovrov rod xéopov + 
gurl, nal rév dépa tov exe? dxriow pAlov Karahapmdpevoy, x 
airiy dvOoicay duapdvros dvOern 

Virg. Aen. vi. 637: 


“Deuenere locos laetos, et amoena uireta 
Targior hic campos nether & hamine eit” 
ic camy er ine 
Purpureo, solemgue suum, sus siders norunt.” 
We may remember also the dapoderds Aeusy of Hom. Od. xi. 539. 

Apoc. 6, the phrase réros aixynpés, of the place of punishment, 
is taken from 2 Peter, but, used as it is in the Apocalypse, it calls to 
mind the words of Virgil, 

Aen. Vi. 5342 

“Ut tristis sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires.” 

Apoc, 8, 9, 16, the region of torment is full of boiling mud. 
Cf. Aen, vi. 296, “«Turbidus hic coeno uastaque uoragine gurges 
Aestuat”; 416, “Informi limo”; the boiling mud is that of Phlege- 
thon. 

Apoc. 6, ot xoddtovres Syyehor cxoruvdy dyov airay +d Sbysa 
xara tov dépa tod rérov. 

Virg. Aen. vi. 555+ 

“‘Tisiphone » « « palla succincta cruenta.” 
Apoc, 10, robs goveis EBderov . . . BeBAnpivos & tur rire 


rAippiry xal mexdypopévg dpmerdy worgpay, nai wdyooopévous 
tiv Onpiaw exeivor, 
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Virg. Aen. vi. 570: 
“*Continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphone quatit insultans, toruosque sinistra 
Intentans angues uocat agmina saeua sororum,” 


Afoc. 11, woddol aides ofrwes dwpor érixrovro (text of Canon 
Armitage Robinson) xa6;jpevoe éxAatov, 
Virg. Aen. vi. 426: 


“ Infantumque animae flentes in limine primo.” 


It may be strongly suspected that the author of the Apocalypse 
was a Western, who had read Virgil. The book first comes before 
our notice at Vienna, and in the Roman Afuratorianum ; and these 
facts point in the same direction. Further, the Clementina mani- 
fest so strong an interest in Rome that we may look for their origin, 
at any rate for that of their Grundsckrift, in the same locality. Prob- 
ably a good deal of the pseudo-Petrine literature came from Rome. 
But that the whole tone and conception of the Apocalypse is later 
than 2 Peter seems to me to be beyond a doubt. 


The so-called Second Epistle of Clement, 

130-170, 

xvi., pwdonere 82 Sre Zoxerar 43 4 ytpa nis kploews Ss KALBavos 
xasbpevos Kal taxjoovras ai Suvdpes ray obpavav Kal waca } yj ds 
4riB80s emi xupt ryxdpevos Kal rére gavijoeras rd xpidia Kad davepd 
dpya tiv dvOpdruv. 

The author here quotes Mal. iv. 1 ; Isa. xxxiv. 4, but his view of 
the world-fire is that of St. Peter. Dr. Salmon (/ntroduction, p. 521) 
suggests that gavjcercs is an attempt to make sense out of the 
corrupt eipeBrjoerat of 2 Pet. iii. 10. Add that juépa xpicews in the 
New Testament is only found in Matthew's Gospel, in 1 John, and 
in 2 Peter. 


Ignatius. 
TOS-117. 


Eph, Preface, "Iprot Xpirod rod @cod fpav: see Lightfoot’s 
note ; the same phrase recurs Zph. xviii. ; Rom. iii; Polye. viii, 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 3. 

Eph. xii, UWavdov ... 8s & doy tmorodg, ch 2 Pet iii 
15, 16, 

3S all, xii 3, ey d eSpeBeinuey dpapor, cf. 2 Pet. iti. 14. 

Magn. ix., } Go} Spav dvéredoy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

No one of these phrases can be regarded as conclusive; yet 
they are worth noticing as probably echoes of 2 Peter. 


4 
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Barnabas, 


70-79, Lightfoot ; 130 OF 131, Harnack. 

XV. 4, mpoodxere, téxva, rh Meyer rd Zwerédeoe by &€ jipast 
tobro Adyar drt ev éfaniaxiAlors treaw owreAéoe Kepios ra ovpmavra. 
“H yap jyepa map" airg xida ery’ abrds 8& wor paprupe Aéyow" "IS0d 
onpEpov Hepa Zorar ws xiAwa ern. 

See remarks on Irenaeus above; but here the wap’ airg comes 
very close to Peter’s rapa Kupiy. Hilgenfeld here quotes Lepfo- 
genesis, 4, “Und (Adam) lebte 70 Jahre weniger als tooo Jahre, 
denn 1000 Jahre sind wie Ein Tag nach dem himmlischen Zeug- 
niss. Desswegen ist geschrieben iiber den Baum des Erkenntnisses : 
An dem Tage da ihr davon esset, werdet ihr sterben. Darum hat 


er die Jahre dieses Tages nicht vollendet, sondern er starb an 
demselben.” 


Hermas. 

110-140, Harnack. 

In the Pastor there are a few words and phrases which may 
conceivably have been suggested by 2 Peter; Vis. iii. 7. 1, rv d8dv 
ri dAnOuyv: Sim. v. 7. 2, pracpos: Sim. vi. 2. 5, BA€upa, but in a 
different sense: Sim. ix. 14. 4, Svovdyros: Sim. ix. 22, 1, false 
teachers are aifaddis, 


Clement of Rome. 


93-95, hardly as late as 97, Harnack. 

Here again we find several phrases which in the New Testament 
are pecular to 2 Peter; such are & xpogyrixds Adyos, xi. 2: drdmrys 
(but it is here used of God), lix. 3: papos, Ixiii, 1: peyadompemjs, 
i 2. In vii. 6 we read Nie éxypugey perdvoav, which not unnaturally 
suggests 2 Pet. ii. 5, Nade Sxacoovvys xyjpuxa, Bishop Lightfoot in- 
geniously suggested that Clement may have borrowed his phrase 


from a lost passage of the pre Christian third Sibylline book. See 
his note. 


Jude. 


The Epistle of St. Jude may, I believe, be confidently regarded 
as the earliest attestation of 2 Peter. But the point must be dis- 
cusscd at length in a separate section. 


§ 2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TESTIMONIA 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter is very short ; its subject, the 
Cisoiders of a particular section of the Church, is of limited in- 
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terest, and is treated in a vague and general way, very unlike that 
in which the same topic is handled in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and conveying little information about the persons 
and circumstances in view; and it contains very few quotable 
phrases. It is probably very seldom quoted even in the present 
day. Yet its attestation is strong; if we accept the evidence of 
the Apocalypse of Peter, very strong; and if we accept that of 
Jude, overwhelming. 

Its authenticity was doubted by many in Jerome’s time, because 
its style was supposed to differ from that of the First Epistle. 
Eusebius believed that it was not the work of St. Peter, chiefly 
because he could find no clear instance of its use by the “ancient 
presbyters.” Origen knew that it was regarded with doubt, but 
gives no reason for the doubt, and was himself rather inclined to 
accept the Epistle. Of Clement we are expressly informed that 
he gave it a place in his Bible. Before the time of Clement, if we 
put aside the Afoca/ypse and Jude, we can only detect scattered 
phrases and words, which are found in 2 Peter, and of which several 
are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Even scattered words and phrases, such as 6865 ris dAnOecus, . 
otk dpyds of8% dxapros, aldvios Baciela, & mpodytexds Adyos, bva~ 
véyros, have a certain weight. Phrases have histories. Even in 
our own time how many turns of expression are in vogue which, 
though apparently quite casual, have yet a definite origin, and mark 
the date of the document in which they occur. Not to speak of 
really great coinages, such as “evolution” or “survival of the fittest,” 
let us take such trivial instances as “within a measurable distance of 

tical politics,” “grand old man,” “lost leader,” “honest doubt,” 
“sweetness and light.” Every one of these current insignificant 
phrases belongs to a definite period. But they have become current, 
that is to say, they are constantly used by people who have not the 
slightest idea where they come from. The same fate may have 
befallen 2 Peter; the Church of Vienna, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the Epistle 
itself. Indeed, there is reason for thinking that the Epistle did 
not enjoy a wide circulation. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for the extremely bad state of the text. 

To this point attention has been drawn in the notes ; but it will 
be of service to collect here those passages in which the best attested 
readings of the MSS. are either certainly or very probably wrong, 
or in which variants existed at an extremely early date. 

i, 2, 70d @cod xad Inood rob Kupiov fpav. 

The right reading here is very probably rod Kupiov jdv. See 
note. 

ii. 4, otpois. 

This is probably the right reading. But K L P have cepats, and ~ 
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this seems to have been what Jude found in his copy of the Epistle, : 
and paraphrased by Seqpois aldio, 

ii. 13, ddixovpevor proGey dduxcas. 

This is the reading of x BP, the Bodleian Syriac, and the 
Armenian ;_ it is adopted by Westcott and Hort; Tregelles gives 
it a place in the margin ; and Tischendorf, though he reads xopsov- 
pevot, remarks in his note, “ « @Sxoripevor si aptum sensum praebere 
judicabitur omnino praeferendum erit.” 

ACKL, all other MSS., the Vulgate, m”, Jerome, the Sahidic, 
Coptic, Aethiopic, Ephraem, Theophylact, Oecumenius have or 
translate coprovpevon, 

Syr? has a word which Tischendorf translates ementes. 

It is surely vain to try to get sense out of dSixovmevor, Perhaps 
it is worth while to notice that in the Sinaitic MS. dSi«ovpevo comes 
at the end of a line, while the next line ends with ddt‘as. It is just 
possible that a hasty scribe may have taken the ddic- from the latter 
word. 

Koptovpevor will make sense, but not good sense. A few verses 
below pis ddixfas means the temporal gain of unrighteousness, . 

.and the phrase can hardly have any other sense in the former place. 
What we appear to want is a participle which should give the sense 
of “seeking after.” Zmentes might suggest dvovpevo. Koptovpevos 
has the look of a mere conjectural emendation. 

ii 13, drdrass, 

dydmats is the right reading, though it is supported only by B, 
the Versions, and Jude. 

ii, 14, porxadtdos. 

So BCK LP: xA and three cursives have porxaAlas, 

Motxadis means “adulterous” (Matt. xii. 39, xvi. 4), or “an 
adulteress” (Rom. vii. 3; Jas. iv. 4). ‘Eyes full of an adulteress” 
is certainly nonsense. MotyaAis is not a classical word, but occurs 
in later Greek ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 452, note. Morxadia 
apparently does not exist, and is indeed an impossible formation, 
as there is no verb porxaAew, nor noun polxados. It may be 
observed that in ii, 18 the Sinaitichas pabyrasérytos for waraudraros. 
The scribe had the word pa@yrys in his head, and did not perceive 
his error till he had written the first two syllables, So here some 
still earlier scribe may have meant to write porxias, but porxadis 
occurred to shim, and he inserted a wrong syllable. Hence came 
the unmeaning porxadias, which some well-intentioned copyist cor- 
rected into porxadi8os, This error is older than any of the existing 
MSS. 

ii, 15, rod Boodp. 

SoACKLP. Bhas rot Bedp puobbv ddixias hydmncav. & has 
rod Bewopodp pioGdv atlas ydrnoev. Probably in the original of 
the Sinaitic the words rod Bewp ds were illegible, and the scribe did 
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the best he could with them. The name Bosor does not exist. It 
will be observed that no single MS. has the right reading rot 
Beip &s. 

Ii. 16, wapagpoviay. 

This, again, is a vox nihils, but it is the reading of all the great 
MSS. Six cursives have rapagpooivyy, three wapavopiay: the 
latter is the better conjecture, as it is Peter’s habit to repeat words, 
and rapayoplas occurs immediately before. 

iii, 3, dumrarypov. 

SoxABCP and many cursives. But this word also did not 
exist, and therefore cannot have been used by St. Peter. 

ii 10, xataxajoerat, 

So A Land some of the Versions; C has éganojoovra : XB K P 
and some Versions eipe@jrerai: the Sahidic and Bodleian Syriac 
translate non inuenientur; am fu harl omit the clause. Kara 
kazjoerat, dpavicOjcovrat, seem to be mere corrections ; the right 
reading is probably ox eipeOjera, But here again we find an 
error which is older than any of the MSS. 

A document which exhibits so many serious textual corruptions 
can hardly have been very generally read, or very carefully guarded 
‘during the first stages of its existence. Yet there is some reason 
for thinking that 2 Peter exerted a considerable and widespread 
influence in very early times, Four points call for notice. 

One is the tradition preserved by Irenaeus, that the Gospel of 
St. Mark was written after the death of St. Peter. It may, of course, 
be said that St. Peter does not allude to St. Mark’s Gospel in i. 15. 
But it may also be thought that he does ; and certainly his words 
may have been so understood. It is a fair conclusion that the 
statement given by Irenaeus was built by earlier writers on the 
Petrine passage. 

The idea that a day of the Lord was a thousand years, existed 
among the Rabbis. But it was by no means the only idea. Some 
held that the “day” was 365 years; some that it was 600. There 
was also great variety among the opinions held as to the duration of 
Messiah’s reign ; the Rabbis leave us to choose between 40, 60, 90, 
365, 400, 1000, 2000, and 7000 years. Elieser and some others 
fixed upon 1000 years, and defended this number by combining 
Isa. lxiti. 4 with Ps. xc. 4 (see Gfrérer, Jahrhundert des Heils, it. 
P 252 sqq.). This is the opinion which underlies Apoc. xx. 4. 

n the Christian writers quoted above this peculiar explanation of 
the “day” is always connected with the millenary reign of Christ. 
It cannot be maintained that they all based their Chihasm on our 
Epistle ; yet Methodius expressly quotes 2 Peter, and the words of 
Barnabas bear a very close resemblance to the Petrine passage. 

It may be asked how the Fathers came to adopt one particular 
Rabbinic view as to the duration of a day of the Lord, and one 
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particular verse of the Old Testament as a proof of this view, unless 
they were guided by a Christian document to which they attached 
high authority. 

But the most remarkable fact is that St. Peter does not give his 
adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 any chiliastic turn at all He employs 
it simply to prove the long-suffering of God, and to account for the 
delay of the Parousia. This is surely a sign of great antiquity. 
From the time of the Apocalypse and Barnabas to that of the 
Alexandrines, Chiliasm was practically the universal belief of the 
Church (see Justin, Z+ypho, 80-82), and it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that the author of 2 Peter, dealing as he is with the very 
verse out of which Chiliasm arose, could have refrained from some 
allusion to that opinion, if he had been writing at any date in the 
second century, or even late in the first. It may be observed here 
that he says not one word about the signs of the End. Clearly he 
felt strongly bound by the Lord’s command not to speculate on 
the day or hour of the Parousia. This command was soon for- 
gotten, and its observance ought to count largely in favour of our 
author. 

Another interesting point is the belief in the destruction of the 
world by fire. This also became the predominant opinion. 

Writing about the middle of the second century, Celsus says 
that Christians generally believed in a world-conflagration (Origen, 
contra Celsum, iv. 11, 79), and treats the belief as arising from a 
misunderstanding of the teaching of Greek philosophers, that é- 
wupdoas and émxdvoas alternate in the history of the world. Origen, 
in answer, refers to Josephus, An¢. i. 2. 3; to Deut. iv. 24; Dan. 
vii. 10; Mal. iii. 2; 1 Cor. iii, 12, but not to 2 Peter, and insists 
that the office of the fire, as described in Scripture, is to purify and 
not to destroy. It may be suspected that here we have a glimpse 
of one of Origen’s reasons for his doubts about 2 Peter. 

In Clement, Strom. v. 14. 121, 122, we find an iambic passage, 
which is quoted also in the de monarchia (Otto, vol. iii. p. 136), and 
there attributed to Sophocles. The verses speak, not only of the 
world-fire, but of the Two Ways, and | may be later than Barnabas. 
But the words dwavra rdmtyeia xai perdpora preter paves’ come very 
close to 2 Pet. iii, 10, 

Justin, Afo/. i. 20, appeals to the Sibyl and Hystaspes as 
authorities for the belief in the world-fire. The first reference is to 
Orac. Sib, iv. 172-177; this book is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the time of Titus or Domitian. The prophecies of 
Hystaspes were Christian; as to their age, Clement (Strom. vi. 
5. 43) appears to say that they were quoted in the [érpov 
xjpvypa, the date of which is not later than A.D. 140-150 (Chron- 
ologie, p. 472). It may be suspected that both Hystaspes and the 
fourth book of the Ovacies belong to the same family as the pseudo- 
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Petrine literature. Justin’s words explain the opening lines of the 
famous hymn: 
“Dies irae, dies illa 
Soluet saeclum in fauilla, 
Teste Dauid cum Sibylla” ; 


where the testimony of the Sibyl is coupled with that of the Psalms 
(probably Ps. xcvii. 3). 

But whence did the Sibyl and Hystaspes derive their opinion 
that the world would be destroyed by fire? It was held by 
the Valentinians, who may have borrowed it from the Stoics; but 
it was opposed by Irenaeus (i. 7. 1), whose own belief was that the 
world would be transformed by fire, but pot destroyed (v. 36. 1). 
It is not to be found precisely in the Old Testament, though 
there are passages such as Ps. xcvii. 3, “A fire goeth before 
Him, and burneth up His adversaries round about” (cf. Isa. 
xxxiv. 4, li. 6, Ixvi. 15, 16, 22; Mal. iv. 1, quoted by 2 Clement 
xvi.), where the fire of the Lord’s presence, the refiner’s fire, is 
described as burning up all evil, and so making a new heaven 
and earth. The general language of the New Testament does 
not go beyond this (Heb. xii. 29; 1 Cor. iii. 13, vii. 31; 2 Thess. 
i. 8; Apoc. xxi. 1). Origen referred to Josephus, Ant. i. 2. 3, mpo- 
eipyey “Adap dpanopav tov Suv erecOat, rov piv Kar’ loxiv rupés, 
tov Erepov 8¢ xara Biav Kal wAnOiv S8aros: but this Adamic prophecy 
puts the world-fire before the Deluge, and this order is not merely 
accidental, as appears from the account of Seth and his two pillars, 
which immediately follows. We should infer from the words of 
Josephus that Adam foretold a catastrophe either by fire or by 
water; or again, if Josephus is quoting loosely, and we are not to 
insist upon the sequence of events, we may suppose that he spoke 
of the Deluge, and of the overthrow of Sodom. It is certain that 
the destruction of the world by fire was not an article of faith 
among the Jews, for Philo argues strongly against it (de inc. Mundi). 

Here again we may ask how a doctrine which was regarded 
with much suspicion, as belonging to Stoicism and as preached by 
heretics, came, nevertheless, to be widely held, unless it was sup- 
ported by some apostolic document. 

The Second Epistle of St. Peter must have been written before 
the persecution of Nero, and therefore must be older than the 
fourth book of the Siby/line Oracles. It is, then, quite a tenable 
opinion that the belief in the world-fire arose ultimately out of 
this Epistle. . 

Lastly, it is not improbable that the whole prolific family of 
pseudo-Petrine literature springs from the hint given in 2 Pet. i. 15. 
‘The apostle had promised something more, and the temptation to 
supply it was irresistible. 
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§ 3. RELATION OF 2 PETER TO JUDE. 


Of these two writers one borrowed from the other; this is quite 
certain, 

The priority of 2 Peter was affirmed with confidence by Luther. 
No one, he says, can deny it. But since the time of Eichhorn the 
opposite view has gained ground, and is maintained with confidence 
quite as great. Holtzmann writes, “It is not necessary again to 
refute this hypothesis (of the priority of 2 Peter), which at the 
present day is practically abandoned.” Weiss says that “there 
can be no question ” as to the priority of Jude. Professor Harnack, 
Reuss, Jiilicher, von Soden, Dr Salmon, are of the same opinion. 

Yet Luther’s judgment has not been left without supporters. It 
has been defended in recent times by Dr. Lumby (in the Speaker's 
Commentary), Mansel, Plummer (in Ellicott’s Commentary), Spitta, 
and Zahn. 

An intermediate position is held by Kil, who thinks that 2 Pet. 
ii, 1 2 is an interpolation ; that the original Epistle was used by 
Jude ; that the interpolation was taken from Jude. This peculiar 
view appears to rest mainly on two supports—(r) that Jude 17, 18 
is a quotation from 2 Pet. iii. 3; (2) that the Libertines of the 
second chapter have nothing to do with the Mockers of the third. 
The weakness of the latter argument is palpable. The theory of 
interpolation is always a last and desperate expedient. We shall 
see as we go on that the style of the Epistle is uniform, and that 
the second chapter has natural links of connexion with the first 
and with the third. Nor is there any mark of dislocation at the 
beginning or end of the passage which Kiihl supposes to have 
been thrust into the original text. 

When two writers, whose date cannot be precisely ascertained, 
are clearly in the position of borrower and lender, the question of 
Priority must turn to a great degree on points of style, and these 
will always strike different minds in different ways, If the arrange- 
ment of the one writer is more logical, and his expression clearer, 
than those of the other, it may be thought either that the first has 
improved upon the second, or that the second has spoiled the first. 
The criterion is of necessity highly subjective, and no very positive 
result will be attained unless we can show that the one has mis- 
understood the other, that the one uses words which are not only 
not used by the other, but belong to a different school of thought, 
or that the one has definitely quoted the other. There are passages 
in our Epistles | which furnish us with these mans of decision. 

(a) 2 Pet. ii. 4, ceipois {opou taprapaicas: Jude 6, Secpois aldios, 

Jude’s words are most probably to be explained as a paraphrase 
of the ancient variant cepais. It is just possible to find both the 
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“pits” and the “chains” in Enoch (see notes), but it is not easy to- 
think that the two writers are here drawing independently from the 
same well. 

2 Pet. ii, 11, ob dépovor kar’ airév api Kupiy Bddodnpov: 
xpiow; Jude 9, obx érddpnoe xpiow treveyxeiv Braodnpias. St. 
Peter says that the angels do not bring against 8déga: (the Fallen 
Angels) “‘a railing accusation in the presence of the Lord” (see 
note on the passage). This gives a perfectly good sense; the 
Angels are not like the False Teachers who do bring railing, 
scandalous, passionate charges against 8dga, the leaders of the 
Church, and commit this sin in the presence and hearing of the 
Lord. But here Jude inserts his reference to the Assumption of 
Moses. The devil claimed the body of Moses on the ground that he 
was a murderer (because Moses had slain the Egyptian). Michael 
does not “charge the devil with blasphemy,” as he might have 
done, but contents himself with saying, “The Lord rebuke thee.” 
(See the Assumption of Moses in Hilgenfeld, Nouum Testamentum 
extra Canonem receptum ; the passage in question does not exist in 
the large fragment which survives in a Latin translation, but is 
sufficiently attested.) The correct sense of xpiow émeveyxeiv Bac- 
pias is given by Origen, Zp. ad Alexandrinos, Lomm. xvii. p. 8, 
where, after referring to the words of Jude, he proceeds, “quidam 
eorum qui libenter contentiones reperiunt, adscribunt nobis et 
nostrae doctrinae blasphemiam,” “they impute blasphemy to me 
and my doctrine.” The passage exists only in a Latin translation, but 
the meaning is quite clear. Jude has, of course, omitted sop Kupiy, 
because the dispute between Michael and Satan did not occur in 
the presence of the Lord. But he has altered and spoiled St. Peter’s 
point, and quite destroyed the parallel. The False Teachers did 
bring railing accusations, but did not bring accusations of blasphemy. 

(4) Jude has certain words, which may be called Pauline, and are 
certainly not Petrine. KAnrés, 1 ; Zyios (in the sense of “Christians ”), 
3; mveDya, in the sense of “indwelling spirit,” and yuxixds, 19. Per- 
haps we cannot lay great stress on the first of these words, but the 
second most probably, and the third and fourth certainly, are alien 
from the Petrine vocabulary. To St. Peter yvy7 means the soul, the 
seat of the religious life, and he could not possibly use yuxexds in the 
sense of carnal. Now it is surely far more natural to suppose that 
Jude was in the habit of using Pauline language, and slipped these 
words in without any sense of incongruity, than that 2 Peter, while 
following Jude slavishly elsewhere, cut out these words on doctrinal 
grounds. Anyhow, Jude mixes up the psychology of St. Peter with 
that of St. Paul, and this fact seems to tell heavily against him. 

(0) 2 Pet. iii, 3, 4, rotro mpirov yuwwoxovres Sri edevcorrat ox? 
doxdrov Tov Hpepav ev eumavypovf tumaixrat xara ras iSlas embry ‘as 
airav wopevdperor, xal Aéyovres, Hod eorw 4 érayyeAla rijs rapcuucos 
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airod; Jude 17, 18, ipets 88 dyamyroi, pvyjoOnre tov pyudrov ror 
mpoeipnpivey tnd rav dxoordAwy 705 Kupiow av “Inood Xpurro’, sre 
Zeyor ipiv, En’ éoxdrov xpdévov Ecovra tymaixras Kara Tas éavray 
émBupias wopevdpevor tov doreBevdv. St. Peter gives the warming as 
his own, introducing it just as he does the other warning about the 
interpretation of prophecy, with the words, rotro xpirov ywdoxovres 
(i. 20), and the Hebraism, év ¢umarypovj éuraixras, is quite in his 
style (see note on ii. 12). Jude gives the words as a quotation, but as 
an apostolic commonplace. We cannot lay stress on the verb éAeyor 
when we remember the familiar phrase 7 ypagdi A€ye.. But prob- 
ably Jude means that he could find the substance of the warning 
in the teaching of more than one of the apostles. No doubt he 
could have done so; we may refer to Acts xx. 29, or to the Chris- 
tian prophecy recorded by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1. Jude may very 
well be thinking of St. Paul as well as of St. Peter. But the point 
is, that this particular form of the prophecy is found only in 2 Peter. 
There is certainly strong reason for thinking that Jude is here 
quoting 2 Peter. The reader may consult the remarks of Kiihl, 
Spitta, Zahn (Einleitung, § 43, part ii. p. 81 of the second edition) 
on the one side, and of Jiilicher (Asn/eiung, p. 187) on the other. 
See also the notes on the passages in 2 Peter and Jude. 

It may be thought that the passages and words that have been 
adduced are such in kind and gravity as to form a presumption, 
perhaps it may be said a strong presumption, in favour of 2 Peter. 
But if so, this presumption ought not to be set aside unless it can 
be rebutted by weightier evidence on the other part. No such 
evidence can be adduced. The rest of the argument depends upon 
points of arrangement and style, which can establish nothing beyond 
a more or less vague opinion. Yet it will be worth while to run 
through the two Epistles, and note how far the conclusion a!ready 
suggested is strengthened or weakened by considerations of a more 
general order. 

The Salutation of 2 Peter ends with the words xdpis tyiv cat 
«ipyv7 7An9vOein. The formula agrees verbally with that of the First 
Epistle. It is a salutation of simple archaic type, combining the 
Christian equivalent for the current heathen xa/pew with the ordinary 
Hebrew Peace. Jude has éAcos ipiv wai eipyvy xa dyday wAnbw- 
Gein. The verb is the same as in 1 Peter; the nouns remind us 
of St. Paul's xdpis edeos elprivy, 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 45 
see also 2 John 3. It should be observed that immediately before 
these words we find the Pauline «Aqrois. St. Jude’s formula is 
conflate and later. Some critics believe that 2 Peter is earlier than 
1 Peter. But if it is later, and if the author was a forger, it is 
remarkable that he should have quoted the First Epistle here and 
here only. On the other hand, if the author was St. Peter himself, 
it is most natural that he should use his ordinary form of address, 
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and not surprising that every other part of the Second Epistle 
should differ from the First. 

The rest of the first chapter of 2 Peter forms an exordium. The 
author does not dash into his subject, but circles round it, dwelling 
upon thoughts of which we do not quite see the application till they 
are finally brought to a point. This method is characteristic also 
of the First Epistle, in which the special lesson of patient endur- 
ance under persecution is slowly and gradually approached. In the 
Second Epistle the object is to guard the readers against the seduc- 
tions of the False Teachers and Mockers. With this view the 
writer dwells first upon the fulness and completeness of the apos- 
tolic teaching (ver. 3); next, upon its unique power; in this way 
alone we become partakers of the divine nature (ver. 4); next, upon 
the consequent necessity of moral and spiritual growth (vers. 5-10), 
which is the condition of entrance into the kingdom (ver. 11). From 
this he proceeds to the authority of the apostolic teaching. It 
rests, not on ingenious speculation, but on the witness of facts, 
especially of the Transfiguration (vers, 16-18), and is confirmed by - 
Prophecy (ver. 19); but Prophecy must be rightly understood. 

This exordium is quite appropriate, and contains nothing to 
arouse suspicion, unless we are convinced that the Transfiguration 
is itself a myth. It abounds in thoughts and phrases which anti- 
cipate not only the second, but the third chapter (dperj, ebréBaa, 
tropov}, POopd, Sévayss xal wapovoia, érdyyeApa). 

Some of the phrases employed have been thought to belong 
to the second century ; but without any reason. Deissmann (Brde/- 
studien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 360) prints a portion of an inscription 
from Stratonicea in Caria. It contains the preface to a decree of the 
town council, and is supposed to belong to the year A.D. 22 or there- 
abouts. It uses not only the phrase wacav oxoudiy elopépeo Bat (2 Pet. 
i, 5), but also e‘a Svvayus (2 Pet. i. 3). This latter expression was 
familiar to town authorities and citizens. It may be observed that 
loérisos (2 Pet. i. 1) is also a political word. It is quite possible 
that St. Peter’s amanuensis was a Roman citizen, whether Silvanus 
or another, who had often seen inscriptions like that of Stratonicea, 
and was familiar with the language current among the officials by 
whom they were composed. @elas xowwvol gucews (2 Pet. i. 4) 
belongs rather to philosophy, but would be quite intelligible to 
any fairly educated man in St. Peter’s time. 

St. Jude’s opening consists of an address in two verses, and 
an introduction in one. He tells his people that he had been 
intending to write to them “about our common salvation,” an 
ordinary pastoral letter, but “found it necessary to write and exhort 
you to do battle for the faith once for all delivered to the saints. ” 
Spitta thinks that his words, TH dxag wapadobeioy ois dylos 
mista, were suggested by tis wapadofeions abrois dylas évrodis 
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42 Pet. if. 21). This may be the case; and, if so, it is a strong 
point in favour of the priority of 2 Peter. But, in any case, St. 
Jude here again uses a Pauline expression, rois dylos, Clearly, 
also, he was writing in a hurry. He had meant to do one thing 
and found himself obliged to do another. It is not difficult to 
‘suppose either that St. Peter’s letter had reached him and opened 
his eyes to the mischief that was going on, or that sudden informa- 
tion had been brought to him that Antinomian teachers were at 
work in his district, that time pressed, and that he copied out, with 
no very great alteration, as much of St. Peter’s letter as he thought 
necessary. There would be nothing at all extraordinary in this. 
St. Jude’s people were not the same as St. Peter’s. 

We may notice here another phrase of St. Jude’s, which comes 
a little lower down (ver. 5), “I wish to remind you, though once for 
all ye know all things,” of the instances of God’s judgment in similar 
cases. It isa hasty phrase. What Christians knew once for all, is 
the faith once for all delivered. The term does not apply very 
easily even to particular facts recorded in Old Testament history, 
still less does it apply to the doom of the fallen angels, or to the 
‘dispute between Michael and Satan, The words of Jude bear a 
close resemblance to those of St. Peter (i. 12), “Wherefore I will 
always remind you of these things (the promises, the need of 
growth in virtue), though ye know them.” It can hardly be 
denied that the two passages are connected, or that St. Peter’s 
phrase is much more natural and intelligible than St. Jude’s. 

The second chapter of the Petrine Epistle follows easily and 
without any kind of dislocation from the first. Prophecy witnesses 
to the truth of the apostles’ doctrine, but it must be rightly under- 
stood, There were, as we know, those who did not interpret 
prophecy in the same sense as St. Peter. Further, even in Israel 
there were false prophets. ‘So among you there will be false 
teachers.” There is some difficulty here about the future tense. 
St. Peter speaks of these false teachers partly in the future, partly 
in the present, and it is not quite certain whether he means that 
they are already at work in other districts and will soon invade the 
Churches to which he is writing, or whether we are to regard the 
‘future as meaning “there must be,” “there are and always will be.” 
St. Peter does not say expressly that the false teachiers claimed to be 
prophets, but there can be little doubt that they did so, for they 
-could hardly justify their doctrine except by an appeal to revelation. 
At any rate the analogy between false teacher and false prophet 
‘is so close that what is true of the one is in the main true of the 
other also. The point is, that it does not follow that every one 
who claims to be prophet or teacher is really what he professes 
to be. There must be a test. ‘These teachers are false, because 
‘they introduce “heresies” (see note on this word), because they 
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deny the Lord who bought them, because they are immoral. They 
deceive men with lying words; they will gain much success, and 
bring reproach on the way of truth, but their doom is destruction. 

With this passage (2 Pet. ii, 1-3) the reader must compare 
Jude 4. St. Jude does not call his antagonists either teachers or 
prophets, though the word éwmvaféuevo,, in ver. 8, may imply 
that they claimed prophetic inspiration. ‘Certain men,” he says, 
“have slipped in.” They are already at work. If we may take 
St. Peter’s future, “there will be false teachers,” as practically a 
present, St. Jude’s letter may have been written very shortly after- 
wards. On the other hand, St. Jude’s language has been taken to 
imply a not inconsiderable interval of time. He goes on to say 
of these men that they are of wdAat mpoyeypappévor cis rodro 15 
«piya. Spitta finds here a reference to 2 Peter; but it is much 
easier to take dA: to mean “‘in the ancient Scriptures,” “in the 
Old Testament.” But what is the meaning of totro rd xpiya? No 
judgment has been mentioned. For an explanation we must go to 
2 Pet. ii. 3, where, after the description of the false teachers, we 
find the words ols 13 xpipa émahat oix dpyet St. Jude goes on to 
say of these men that they are impious, that they change the grace 
of “our God” into licentiousness, and that they deny our only 
Master and Lord Jesus Christ. “Our God” is from 2 Pet. i. 1: 
the concluding phrase is surely an exaggeration of St. Peter's rév 
dyopdcavta abrots Seamérny dpvotpevo. Nay, St. Jude not only 
exaggerates, but rather spoils the phrase. St. Peter had more than 
one good reason for inserting éyopdcavra before Seoxdryv. 

Here follow in both writers the instances of God’s judgments on 
the impious. It will be convenient to arrange the two lists side by 
side— 


2 PETER. Juve. 
he Israel in the Wilderness, 
2. The Fallen Angels. The Fallen Angels. 


3. The Flood (Noah). 
4. The Cities of the Plain (Lot). The Cities of the Plain (Lot 
is not mentioned). 


5 . 
6. Balaam. Balaam. 
1 Korah, 


It will be observed that St. Peter’s instances are arranged in strictly 
chronological order, while Jude’s are not. This fact has been 
counted by some in St. Peter’s favour; by others, against him. St. 
Peter again twice couples an instance of mercy with an instance of 
judgment ; this fact again has been reckoned both on the one side 
and on the other. We may notice that St. Peter, with his mind 
fixed on false teachers, naturally begins with the fallen angels, who, 
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according to Jewish tradition, taught men all kinds of wickedness. 
There is no particular point in St. Jude's first instance, but it may, of 
course, be said that St. Peter saw this, and accordingly left it out. 
The Flood St. Peter mentioned probably because Noah was a 
preacher of righteousness, a “dignity” who was blasphemed by man 
but approved by God. But the instance has a further value for 
him, because he is going to argue in the third chapter that as the 
world was once destroyed by water, so it will again be destroyed by 
fire, Here it may be said that St. Peter had a definite reason for 
adding. Nor is it conclusive, if we say that St. Peter is of a more 
merciful and_ pastoral spirit than St. Jude, and that his mention of 
Noah and Lot points towards the beautiful saying (iii. 9) that God’s 
will is that all men should come to repentance. It is true that 
there is a certain exaggeration and passion, and a fiery zeal for 
orthodoxy about St. Jude. He describes the sin of the Cities of 
the Plain (dweA@odcar émicw capxds érépas) in such a way that it 
ceases to be parallel to that of the false teachers, and his view of the 
proper treatment of penitents (vers. 22, 23) is couched in language 
of great severity. Again, Cain, the murderer, is rather a fierce 
parallel. Some have indeed supposed that we have here Philo’s 
whimsical aliegorism, in which Cain is the type of the sceptic ; but 
this is not at all in St. Jude’s manner. The same fierce note sounds 
in the instance of Korah, who rebelled againt the priests. St. Jude 
was evidently a zealot, and it may, of course, be said that the author 
of 2 Peter did not quite like this fire and fury, and did what he 
could to soften it down. But it seems more probable that the case 
was the reverse of this, that St. Jude did not think 2 Peter quite 
strong enough. 

Much has been written in Germany about what is called the 
Apokryphenscheu of 2 Peter. St. Jude makes free use of apocryphal 
authorities: he specifies the sin of the fallen angels, mentions the 
dispute between Michael and Satan, and quotes Enoch by name. 
‘The comparative reticence of 2 Peter is supposed to point to a date 
late in the second century, about A.D. 170, when the idea of a canon 
of Scripture was taking shape, and men were beginning to look with 
suspicion on all books that were not included in the authorised 
lists. Hence, it is said, we must infer that 2 Peter abbreviated 
and expurgated Jude. But there is nothing in this argument. 
Enoch was not absolutely rejected before the fourth century (see 
the introduction in Mr. Charles’ edition), and the use made of 
Jewish tradition in 2 Peter is very similar to that which we find in 
1 Peter, or in Paul, who probably refers to the Assumption of Moses 
in Gal. iii. 19, and certainly adopts a Rabbinical fancy in 1 Cor. 
x. 4. Further, what I venture to think a conclusive reason for 
regarding the passage about Michael as an addition made by Jude 
has been given above. 
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It may be asserted that Peter’s mind is clearer and more intelli- 
gent than that of Jude. In addition to the two instances cited (xaérep 
«iSdras, and the choice and arrangement of the historical examples), 
the reader should take note of the extraordinary haste and con- 
fusion of Jude’s censure on the people of the Cities of the Plain. 
He not only brings out that feature of their wickedness which is 
not applicable, but goes on to charge them in particular with “blas- 
pheming dignities” (ver. 8). St. Peter does not fall into this error. 
‘What he says (ii. 10, 11) is that the false teachers blaspheme dignities, 
while the angels do not. Certainly St. Peter is the more intelligent 
of the two. On the other hand, he drops at times into awkward and 
confused expressions, and here Jude corrects him. One instance 
of this is to be found in 2 Pet. ii. 12, a badly constructed sentence 
which Jude (ver. 10) has straightened out, dropping the vulgar 
Hebraism (& rj $Oopg POapycovra:), and making things much 
smoother. Another occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 17, where the metaphors 
are mixed up in the style of a Hebrew prophet ; fountains and mists 
are punished with darkness, Here, again, Jude has laid his finger 
on the artistic defect. Fountains cannot be sent into darkness, he 
said to himself; no, but dorépes wAaviras can (ver. 12). To some 
this will seem an obvious emendation in the style of Bentley; to 
others, again, the prettiness will appear to be a mark of originality, 

Of the concluding section of 2 Peter, of the Parousia section, 
there is only one distinct trace in Jude. Peter introduces it with 
the warning that “in the last days there shall come mockers, say- 
ing, Where is the promise of His coming?” Jude quoted the first 
clause as apostolic (see above), but omitted the second clause, in 
which the nature of the mock is defined. Now, if Peter, on the 
word “mockers,” shut up his copy of Jude and plunged into 
original composition, it must be admitted that he has disguised 
the seam with phenomenal skill. On the other hand, if we read 
over Jude 16-19, it will be seen that vers. 17, 18 can be cut out with- 
out damage either to the grammar or to the sense. Further, Jude 
has inserted the genitive rav doeBedv, which is not wanted, and 
appears to be suggested by the quotation from Enoch, which he 
had inserted just. before. It. is possible that duspovs, Jude 24, 
may have been suggested by épwpyrous, 2 Pet. iii, 14, and xpoo- 
Sexopevor, Jude 21, by rpoo8oxavres, 2 Pet. iii. 14. 

If we are to ask why St. Jude omitted St. Peter's argument 
about the Parousia and the final section of 2 Peter generally, many 
answers may be suggested. It may be that he could not quite 
adopt St. Peter’s reasoning. It may be that he thought that his 
quotation from Enoch was a sufficient proof of the Second Advent. 
Tt may be that among his flock Antinomianism was a burning ques- 
tion, while the Parousia was not. It may be, again, that he did 
not quite like the way in which St. Peter speaks of St. Paul, for 
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Jude uses Pauline language, and clearly did not think that there 
was anything dvovéyrov in the epithet yuxuxds. Or it may be simply 
that he felt that he had said quite enough, and had no time to spare. 
Sometimes there is a reason for an omission ; thus Marcion intention- 
ally left out parts of St. Luke’s Gospel : sometimes there is none; thus 
in the Apostolical Church Ordinance the Way of Death is not given. 
Nothing has been said in this section about the argument from 
the vocabulary of the two Epistles. This point has been worked 
out with great elaboration by Spitta. It is difficult to see how the 
question can be posed in such a manner as to admit of a definite 
answer. Yet there are two points on which it is possible to lay 
some weight. Jude undoubtedly borrows from a vocabulary which 
is not St. Peter’s; and it is noticeable that these peculiar words 
occur before and after the description of the Antinomian teachers, 
in those introductory and concluding verses which are, in the main, 
St. Jude’s own property. Again, the style of 2 Peter is uniform 
throughout, and its most distinctive feature, the habit of repeating 
words, marks all three chapters alike. But we must deal with this 
subject, which is of great importance, in the following section. 


§ 4. VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR, AND STYLE OF 2 PETER. 


The following words are found in 2 Peter, but not elsewhere in 
the New Testament: 

“Adeopos", dxatdravoros (v.l. dxardéwactos), ddwors!, duabjs, 
dnopesyew, dpyciv’, doripuxros, abxynpds, Bdéuua, BbpBopos', Bpa- 
Bors, Biavystew, Svovénros, yxaroixelv, LeraAat, eeybis!, iyerarypori, 

evrpupir!, eaxohovdedr}, e€tpapa, exdyyedpa, exdarys!, loéryios, Kate 
write, ravoote bas, xidiopa, AjOn!, peyahorperysl, > ier haope, 
maops pvjpn', pourdtay, pispost, ddMyws (v.t. dvrus), duixdy), wapa- 
Gpovia (v.l, mapavopla), nopardyew, apaapépe, hacris, portndsr, 
cups (v.l. ceipd), ornprypyds, crorxeiov}, (in sense of physical elements), 
arpeBroiv!, raprapoiv, taxivds', reppody, THxerGat!, road}, roAwyTis, 
ts!, pwoddpos, pevdodiSdonaros. 

Words marked (!) are found in the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament. See Hatch and Redpath. 

"Epratypovy}, wapagppovia are Probably due to corruption of 
the text. See above, p. 213. On Artupa, xavootoGat, see note. 
"Exérrys is used in the Old Testament only of God, Esth. v. 15 
2 Macc. iii. 39; 3 Mace. ii. 21. 

Leusden counts one thousand six hundred and eighty-six drat 
Acydpeva in the New Testament. As there are twenty-seven docu- 
ments, this would give them about sixty-two apiece. In 2 Peter 
there are fifty-four, which, considering the brevity of the Epistle, 
is a very high number. 
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The vocabulary of 1 Peter is dignified ; that of 2 Peter inclines to 
the grandiose (éépapa, éxéarys, poutnSdv, taprapoty, reppoiv). 

By the help of Bruder we may make a list of about three hundred 
and sixty-one words which are found in 1 Peter but not in 2. Peter. 
Among words which, in spite of the great difference of subject, we 
might have expected to find in the latter Epistle, are the following : 

‘Ayudlew, dyacpés, dyviter, dyvds, évayevay, droxddus, Sofdtew, 
dadiv, Deos, edrifer, ris, tmixdduppa, ebayyedlLeuv, xabapés, wdypo- 
vopelv, wAnpovopia, paxdpios, vibe, olvopuyla (with xdpor, wéro), 
Svopa, waporxia, mépoixos, roipaiver, moyniy, moiuvioy, mpeaBirepos, 
andvdadov, oxodsds, cuveddnars, traxoy, troxpors. 

In 2 Peter there are about two hundred and thirty-one words which 
are not found i int Peter, and some of these, again, are remarkable 

“Axapros, dvouos, épyés, Rachel, Wvrod}, exayyeda, era; 
Aeobat, tndyyedpa, emywioxew, intpuas, dois, cog eis, 
curip, Sroupvioxe, iréurnors, bropovy). 

On the other hand, there are certain points of similarity. Zahn 
(Einteitung, part ii. p. ’108) gives the following list : 

‘Avactpody, dvacrpéperbar, dadbeors (this word is peculiar to 
x and 2 Peter), dpery of God (but probably in a different sense), 
dxdrrat (cf. érorrevev, I ii. 12, iii. 12), dorypucros and ornptypés 
cf. armpitew, Tv. 10), omidor Kai papor and damdos Kal dydpryros 
(cf. domAos cal duwpos, I i, 19), dxarawavorous dpaprias (cf. rémavrat 
dpaprias, I iv. 1), doéAyea, Yvx7 (in sense of “soul”). B. Weiss 
(Einleitung, p. 445) considerably extends this list ; the most notice- 
able fact that he adds to it is the fondness of both 1 and 2 Peter 
for the plural of abstract nouns. 

In 2 Peter there are even fewer particles than in r Peter. The 
author never uses év. He employs very few Hebraisms ; there are 
a couple of reduplications é& $op¢ p8apiovra, ii, 12; £7 epmary- 
pov} fpraixrat, iii, 33 in ii, 10 we have tois éxicw capxis mopevo- 
pérovs: in ii, 1, alpéoas dwAeias: in ii, 14, Katdpas téxva, The 
article he uses much in the same way as 1 Peter; sometimes 
omitting it, as with dpxacov xéopov, ii. 5; sometimes again employ- 
ing it with unexpected freedom and elegance, f for instance i. 4, THs 
G78 xdony ev erbyula GOopas: ii 17, 7H tov AOéoper wAdvy: 
cf. i. 8, 16, ii, 7, 10, 22, iii 5, 12. The expression in the first 
chapter is easy and clear; in the later chapters it becomes at times 
laboured, turgid, involved, and obscure, especially in two passages, 
ii, 12-14, iii 5-7. Some allowance must be made here for passion, 
for the writer was clearly deeply moved by his subject. It should 
be noticed also that the writer of 1 Peter is extremely embarrassed 
at times; see iii. 20, 21, iv. 3-6. 

Two features of the style call for special notice. One is the 
habit of repeating words. The following instances may be given: 

i 5, 11, emexopayels 10, 19, BeBaos: i, 12, 13, 15, iii, 1, 
15 
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tropipriiprey, & Sroprjoe, pryipnvy wovdtobat: i. 17, 18, evexBetons, 
evexGeivar : i. 10, 15, iii, 14, owovddlew: i. Ay 11, 18, 20, dropedyey : 
i. 20, 21, mpopyre(a: i, 20, iii, 3, tovro xpatov ypdonovres : ik 1. 31 
iii, 7, 16, drddaa: ii, 4, 5, epedoaro: ii 4, 9, 17, iti, 7, Tmpeiv: 
ii, 10, 11, 12, BAdognyos, Braogypeiv: ii, 2, 15, 21, 68s: il, 14, 18, 
Beredlav: ii, 16, 18, POeyyerbar: i, 16, ii 2, 15, eaxodovbeiv: 
ii, 13, 15, pic Bis aBuxias : li, 21, iii, 2, evrodq: ii, 4, Mn Godos: 
ii. 9, iii, 7, pepo xpivews: ii. 12, 13, 14, poodoxayv : iii, To, 12, 
orotxeia avo ovpeva : i. 3, 20, ii. 16, 22, ili, 3, 16, 17, Bios: i. 16, 
iii. 4, 12, wapovoia. This list might be considerably extended. 

Three reflexions may be made upon this peculiarity : 

(1) The tepetitions extend throughout the Epistle, and form a 
strong guarantee of its unity against Kithl’s theory of interpolation. 

(2) Some of the repetitions disappear in the parallel passages of 
Jude, who has, for instance, only the single p.o6o0d (ver. 11) for the 
duplicated mois ddudas of Peter, and corrects the Hebraisms & 
Popa PbciperOat, ev tumarypovi guruixrar, Jude avoids repetitions ; 
thus in the verse just quoted we have 68s rod Katy, wAdvy rod 
Bodadp, dyrAoyia rod Kopé, and three different verbs are em- 
ployed. He has a certain skill’ in devising synonyms, If we 
take his opening and concluding passages, where he is most 
independent, we find the phrase xaré ras éavrév drBuyias wopevd- 
pevor used twice, 16, 18; miors occurs twice, 3, 20; dxag¢ twice, 
3, 53 @Aeos twice, 2, 21; édeciv twice in 22 and 23 * (though this 
is doubtful ; see note). But he has more style than Peter, and 
is not given to the needless iteration of insignificant words. It is 
therefore important to observe that in the parallel passage he does 
repeat several of the words which are repeated in 2 Peter, rnpeiv, 
6 (bis), 13, 215 Logos, 6, 135 xpiors, 6, 9, 15; BAaodnpeiv, Bac 
pia, 8, 9, 10. Now, on these facts it seems far more natural to 
suppose that Jude pruned down, but could not wholly eradicate, 
the repetitions of Peter, than that Peter copied and exaggerated a 
not very marked feature of Jude’s style. Indeed, we should have 
to suppose that Peter was so captivated by Jude’s tautology that 
he introduced the same trick freely into his own first and third 
chapters, where he was writing his own thoughts in his own way. 

(3) It is to be observed that the same habit of repeating words 
is noticeable also in 1 Peter. The following i instances may be given: 
i. 8, 9, ddgar, debofacpéry i. 3, ii, 21, 8¢ di dvacrdcews "Iqo08 Xpurrod: 
i. 7, 13, iv. 13, V. 1, dwoxdAufis: i. 9, 10, owrppia: i. 15, 16, dys 
(quate i, 15, 17, 18, ii 12, iii, 1, 2, 16, dvacrpiger Oat, évaco~ 
tpody: i. 2, 14, 22, braxoy: i, 3, 23, dvayevvay : i 25, Pipa (dis): 
ii. 4, 5, Mos Lav, mvevparixds: ii, 4, 6, exdexrdv, Eripor: ii. 5, 9, 
lepdrevpa : ii, 9, Io, dads (ter): i, 1, ii, 11, rapenidnpos: i, 1 
ii, 11, maporxia, adpotkos : ii, 12, 14, iii, 16, iv. 15, kaxorowds : ii. 
14, 15, 20, iii. 6, iv. 19, éyaBomouds, -rouiv, * oula : ii, 19, 20, 23, 
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and nine other places rdoxew: ii, 13 and six other places trordo- 
ceoba: iii, 16, 21, cvvednows: iii, 18, 19, wveiua: iv. 1, wabdv 
aapxi (bis): i. 13, iv. 7: v. 8, view: v. 6, 7, Tarewds, rarewvoiv, 
This list also might be extended. 

The habit of verbal repetition is therefore quite as strongly 
marked in the First Epistle as in the Second. This is a matter of 
very high importance. It forms a striking link between the two 
Epistles ; and, further, if we suppose St. Peter to have employed an 
amanuensis, and to have allowed him considerable freedom, it is 
yet just in such a point as this that we should expect the mental 
habit of the real author to be visible through the disguise. 

Another curious feature of the style of 2 Peter is its tendency 
to fall into iambic rhythm. Many sentences can be turned into 
tragic senarii with very little alteration ; thus: 

ii, 1, rv dyopdoavra Seondryy dpvovpevor, 

ii. 3, rAacrotow tas dpaopeicovras Aésyors, 

ii, 4, @cds of dedoar’ dNAa cupeirt Lspou 

éraprdpwoer els Sixqv mmpovpévors. 

Ini. 19 the cadence and the colour of the words are the same, and 
in the third chapter again there is a perceptible approach to the 
movement of blank verse in the sonorous futures Passive, and in the 
character and metrical value of the language, as, for instance, in 
arotxeia 88 xavootpeva AvOjoerat OF obpavol wupovjperor AvOjoovraL, 

The Attic tragedians were diligently studied and imitated by 
Jewish poetasters in Alexandria ; for instance by Ezekiel, of whom 
some fragments have been preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Euang. 
ix. 28 sqq.). Our knowledge of this interesting man is derived 
through Eusebius and Clement of Alexandria from Alexander 
Polyhistor, a contemporary of Sulla. Ezekiel, probably with the 
special yiew of introducing the Bible to the knowledge of cultivated 
Greeks, dramatised Exodus in iambic trimeters, and possessed a 
tolerable, though not immaculate, command of the metre. In his 
£xodus he described a wonderful bird which appears to be the 

hoenix, and this may be the source of the reference to the phcenix 
in the epistle of Clement of Rome. 

There were many of these Jewish iambic writers. Some of them 
seem to have palmed off their compositions under the names of the 
famous classic dramatists ; thus in the Stromata of Clement (v. 14. 
113 sqq.) we find passages ascribed to Sophocles, Menander, 
Diphilus, which are certainly of Jewish manufacture. Such extracts 
were collected in anthologies, and were probably widely known 
among educated Christians at a very early date. Some of the first 
Christians had even read the classic dramatists; thus St. Paul 
quotes (1 Cor. xv. 33) a verse of Menander, and even in the Apoc- 
alypse is found a phrase yeuovcas Gvpiapdruw (v. 8), which may 
possibly be derived from Sophocles, O. 7: 4. A possible reminis- 
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cence of Menander has been pointed out in the note on 1 Pet. ii, 
16. The habit of iambic composition passed over into the Church, 
and Irenaeus (i. 15. 6) gives some verses of this kind written by 
6 Beios xpec Burns xai xipug ris dAnGeias on the heretic Marcus. 

In Clem, Alex. Protrept. vi. 68 ; Strom. v. 11. 75, will be found 
some jines attributed to Euripides. One of these passages, which 
runs thus: 


rotor 8° Ay olkor rexrbowy whacbels bro 
Béuas 7d Geiov wepBdro. Tolxwr wruxait, 


is clearly taken from 1 Kings viii. 27. Here the author is treating 
of Solomon, at any rate he is representing the words of Solomon, 
and it is possible that Proverbs had been wholly or in part versified 
by one or another of these Jewish paraphrasts. It may be per- 
missible to suspect that the wapouuéa given by 2 Pet. ii. 22 comes 
in its actual shape from such a source as this, Certainly it falls 
very readily into iambics : 

éx’ Buoy eépap’ emorplger xbur, 

Bs 1’ és KiAwpa BopBépov edounern, 

We should thus be able to account, not only for the combina- 
tion of the biblical proverb about the dog with the non-biblical 
proverb about the sow, but for the use of the remarkable words 
eéépapa and xidwpa. (See note on this passage; and for further 
information on the subject of Jewish Alexandrine poetry, refer to the 
Fragments of Alexander Polyhistor in Miller, Aragmenta Histor 
icorum Graecorum ; Schiirer, Jewish People in the time of Christ.) 

If the iambic writers really did exercise a certain influence on 
the style of 2 Peter, two questions arise. Is the fact consistent 
with an early date? and again, Is it possible to suppose, in view 
of this peculiarity of style, that the two Epistles of Peter were 
written by the same hand? 

To the first question it may be answered, that the marked 
features of literary style in the second century are Homerism in 
vocabulary and Platonism in thought. Of the former there are 
possibly some faint traces in 2 Peter (see notes on ii. 14, 17), 
though not more than we can well account for in a contemporary 
of Philo’s ; of the latter there are none. 

To the second question, again, there is an answer. Many writers 
who compose, as a rule, in pure prose, fall at times, consciously or 
unconsciously, into metre. We have a familiar instance of this peculi- 
arity ready to hand in the case of Charles Dickens. Take the follow- 
ing passage, which has often been quoted, from Martin Chuzslewit: 


“Tf there be fluids, as we know there are, 
Which conscious of a coming wind, or rain, 
Or frost, will shrink and strive to hide themselves 
In their glass arteries ; 
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May not that subtle liquor of the blood 
Perceive by properties within itself, 

‘That hands are raised to waste and spill it; 
And in the veins of men run cold and dull 
‘As his did in that hour 1” 


Dickens was familiar with the grave cadences of the stage, and 
here the solemnity of his theme, the mysterious sense of impending 
disaster, shapes his imagination so that his thoughts naturally fall 
into the appropriate vehicle of tragic metre. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to suppose that the author of 2 Peter was uplifted in the same 
way. He sees men bringing blasphemy on the way of Truth, and 
defying the terrors of God’s judgment. Possibly he knew some- 
thing of the Greek tragedians, certainly the swelling and somet mes 
turbid imagery of Wisdom and of the Hebrew prophets would 
recur to his mind. His imagination rises above the region in 
which it habitually dwells; but it rises heavily, and with effort. 
He is no Isaiah, nor even Malachi; yet for once he is treading 
the same heights, and endeavouring to speak as they would have 
spoken. There is a certain dignity in the style of 1 Peter, which, 
under stress of excitement, might easily become grandiose, and 
even a little incoherent. Both these traits may be discerned in 
2 Peter, though they have been absurdly exaggerated. 

Jerome noticed a diversity of style between the two Epistles, 
but it does not appear that Eusebius, Origen, or Clement, who, on 
such a point, were much better authorities, had raised this objec- 
tion, Even greater differences of style were observed by ancient 
critics in the works of Aristotle and Plotinus. They may be 
detected in the undoubtedly genuine works of Thomas Carlyle, 
or in those of Wordsworth, or of Burns. It is a common remark 
that artists have an earlier and a later manner, or that their inspira- 
tion and gift of expression vary with their theme. Unless we can 
say of two writings that they exhibit a different personality and 
tone of mind, a different way of regarding the same objects, it is 
extremely difficult to say at what point formal unlikeness amounts 
to incompatibility. 

Another distinction which has been pointed out between the 
manners of 1 and 2 Peter is the comparative paucity in the latter 
of allusions to the Old Testament or to the gospel. 

1 Peter sometimes refers to the Old Testament, as when he 
speaks of Noah and Sarah, repeatedly quotes it, and constantly 
uses words and phrases which easily remind the reader of their 
biblical origin. On the other hand, though 2 Peter often refers 
to the Old Testament, appealing to it for the instances of judgment 
and the method of creation, he can hardly be said to quote it, and 
his allusions are not so numerous, The passages specially marked 
by the use of large type in Westcott and Hort’s text are five: 
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2=Isa. lit. 5; ii, 22=Prov. xxvi. 11; iii, 8=Ps. xc. (Ixxxix.) 4; 
I2elsa, xxxiv. 4; iii, 13 = Isa. Ixv. 17; Ixvi. 22, We may add 
elpj wAnOwOedn, Dan. ili, 315 aldvios Bacitaa, iii, 33; xara 
whugpev trdyay, Gen. vi. 173 ex’ éoydrwv rv jpepiv, Josh. xxiv. 
27; & 7@ dyip Spe, Ps. ii, 6; jucpav e¢ quépas, Gen. xxxix. 10; 
Esth. iii, 7; Isa. viii, 2; 68¢s, eb0cia 58ds are biblical phrases ; 
e€axodovbeiy 656 is found in Isa. lvi. 11 and elsewhere ; olde Kvpios 
ebocBeis ex rapacpod pico is a reminiscence of Ezek. xiii. 21 or 
some similar sage ; ropeica bas oxiow (only here and once in 
Luke) is found in Deut. viii. 19 ; wij BovAduerds twas drohécBar ddAd 
adyras els perdvoiay xwpioa is a paraphrase of Ezek. xxxiii, 11. 
Further, we must take account of a number of detached words— 
x bs, Karagtpopy, Karamoveicba, omvapa, vuordtev, popos: 
others are noticed in the catalogue of drag \eyéueva given at the 
beginning of this section. Objection may be taken to some of the 
instances here cited (see Dr. Chase, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 807) ; 
but, however carefully the list is sifted, enough will remain to show 
that the author of 2 Peter knew his Greek Bible well, and applied 
its thoughts and speech with facility. 

It must be allowed that 2 Peter is not so saturated with the 
Old Testament as 1 Peter. But on this point great allowance must 
be made for the difference of subject. If a clergyman were to write 
two sertnons, one on patience in affliction, another on a peculiar 
form of Antinomian agnosticism, he would find fifty texts applicable 
to the former subject for one that lent itself to the latter. And if 
2 Peter's use of Hebrew scripture differs from that of 1 Peter to 
some extent in degree, it yet agrees with it in one remarkable point, 
the manner in which scripture is blended with tradition. In this 
respect the two Epistles are very similar, and both differ from Jude. 

In 1 Peter, again, there are numerous allusions to words or 
facts which are to be found in the Gospels. In 2 Peter only 
three unquestionable instances have been pointed out. We find 
the phrase yéyovey airois ra Zoyara xelpova rav mpirwy, ii. 20, cf. 
Matt. xii, 45; Luke xi. 26; a reference to a prophecy made by 
Christ of the “speedy ” or “ sudden” death of the author, ii. 14, cf. 
John xxi. 18, and an account of the ‘Transfiguration. To these 
we may add tov dyopdoarra atrots Seonéryv épvotpevor, é 
Matt. x 333 4 possible reminiscence eof Luke xii, nr 8 

bs of82 dxdprovs, i, 8; and 4} ew is wepovoras abro 
eran xxiv. It has been objected hat we should have expected 
to find much more than this, But there is nothing in the Gospels 
so directly applicable to the particular subject of Christian anti- 
nomianism as the words of our Lord in Matt. xii. 45 ; the quotation 
is, at any rate, extremely apt. Again, St. Paul deals with the same 
error, the misinterpretation of Christian freedom, in the same way 
as St. Peter, relying upon general Christian principles, but never 
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even once quoting the words of Christ. Yet, again, the objection is 
like the Delphic knife; it cuts with two edges. If it is difficult to 
understand why St. Peter does not quote the words of our Lord, 
it is far more difficult to explain why a forger, late in the second 
century, does not. ‘The apostles, as all their letters show, did not 
feel bound to’ be constant! tly ‘quoting. This habit begins with St. 
Clement of Rome. 

Spitta finds another reference to the gospel history in the words 
rod KxaXécayros yas (i. 4). Christ in person called the apostles. 
The interpretation of the pronouns in the first chapter is much dis- 
puted, but Spitta is very possibly right. On this point the reader 
may consult the notes. 

That the reference in i 14 is to the prophecy of our Lord, 
recorded in the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel, may be regarded 
as certain, in spite of Spitta’s objections (see the answer of Dr. 
Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible) ; and that the incident described 
in i. 16 sqq. is the Transfiguration, has been doubted only by Hof- 
mann. The details of these two passages will be found in the 
notes ; here two points only need be considered. 

It has been asked why St. Peter, when he is undertaking to 
prove the truth of the Second Advent, should select for his purpose 
the Transfiguration rather than the Ascension. It may seem a 
curious choice, when we remember the words of the angels in Acts 
i, x1. Yet reasons may be found. It is possible, indeed most 
probable, that those who denied the Parousia denied also the 

esurrection ; and, if this was so, it was useless for St. Peter to meet 
them by blankly affirming the fact of the Ascension. Nor could he 
well quote the promise of our Lord Himself (Matt. xxiv. 30), for 
this also they denied. But if all the rest of the gospel history was 
accepted by his opponents, the story of the Transfiguration was 
common ground. It may be noticed that St. Peter does not use 
the Transfiguration to prove the Parousia, but to prove the credibility 
of the apostles who had preached the Parousia. For this purpose 
the incident was admirably suited. The apostles had on that 
occasion not only beheld the majesty of the Lord, but had heard a 
voice from heaven ; they had come into direct communication with 
God, and this fact was a strong guarantee of the general truth of 
their teaching. May we not also think that the Transfiguration 
may have been directly suggested to St. Peter's mind by the pre- 
ceding per& riy dui o8ov? ~The word éfodos occurs in St. Luke’s 
account of the Transfiguration (ix. 31); but this is not the point. 
St. Peter has just been saying that he will take care that even after 
his own death his readers shall be reminded of the truth of his 
doctrine. In Matt. xvii. 9 we read, “Tell the vision to no man 
till the Son of Man have risen from the dead,” that is to say, “till 
after My death.” It is just possible that the similarity of phrase 
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may have led St. Peter to think of the Transfiguration. This would 
be quite in the manner of 1 Peter, where the following thought is 
often dictated by the preceding word. 

But it has also been thought that the Transfiguration was selected 
because St. Peter was one of the three who were present on that 
occasion, and that this shows too keen an anxiety on the writer's 
part to identify himself with St. Peter. The same difficulty has been 
taised with regard to the preceding allusion to the prophecy recorded 
in John xxi. The argument is one of those over which men may 
dispute without end. The reader must put himself, as best he can, 
in the writer’s place, and ask himself how an apostle might have 
been expected to speak in the circumstances, how a forger would 
probably have expressed himself. If a writer declares his identity 
in the Address only of an Epistle, as is the case in 1 Peter, the 
Address is treated as a forged addition. If he hints in an unmis- 
takable way who he is, as is the case in the Gospel of St. John, his 
words are regarded as so suspicious, and even indecent, that he 
must be a forger. If he does both, as is the case in 2 Peter, the 
evidence against him is often treated as irrefutable. Obviously this 
method of procedure leads to no conclusion. As regards what an 
author says about himself, we can ask only whether, having rej 
to his known character and position, it is possible or impossible. 
Now no man can affirm that what St, Peter tells us about himself, 
in the Second Epistle, is inappropriate ; the objection, indeed, is that 
it is much too appropriate. But no document was ever condemned 
as a forgery upon this ground. 

The facts which seem to emerge from this review are partly 
favourable, partly unfavourable, to the view that 2 Peter was written 
by the same hand as x Peter. Chief among the former are (1) the 
habit of verbal repetition, (2) the use of Apocrypha, Among the 
latter we have observed (1) that the style of the two Epistles is 
different, but not openly incompatible, in expression, and in formal 
use of Scripture; (2) that the favourite phrases of the one Epistle 
are not those of the other: this point is more than verbal, and calls 
for further elucidation. 

It has been also pointed out that the vocabulary and style con- 
tain no elements which were not in existence in the apostolic age. 

So far we may agree with Weiss, that no document in the New 
Testament is so like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. 


§ 5. ORGANISATION AND DOCTRINE IN 2 PETER. 
Exceedingly little information on the subject of Church organisa- 


tion is to be gathered from the Epistle. Even the presbyter, who 
in 1 Peter occupies a conspicuous position, is not mentioned. On 
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the other hand, great stress is laid in the first chapter on the 
authority of the apostles ; and in the final paragraph St. Paul, though 
he is not expressly called an apostle, is spoken of as one whose 
words carry great weight ; whose Epistles, if not actually scripture, 
may at least be named in the same breath with scripture ; and whose 
doctrine, though capable of perversion, is in substantial accord with 
that of the Twelve. It has been supposed that in iii. 2 the phrase 
“your apostles” involves a wider use of the title apostles, similar 
to that found in 1 Thess. ii, 6, where St. Paul calls Silvanus and 
Timotheus apostles. If this point could be established, it would 
afford a strong argument for placing the Epistle at an extremely 
early date. But enough has been said in the Introduction to 1 Peter 
on the use of the title apostle. There is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that in 2 Peter it is applied to any but the Twelve. 

Some importance may be attached to the absence of all allusion 
to Church officials in 2 Peter. It has been maintained that the 
Epistle was written in the second century, and directed against some 
form of Gnosticism. Now the Gnostic controversy greatly strength- 
ened the position of the hierarchy, and it is hard to believe that, if 
this debate had actually been raging at the time, the Epistle could 
have failed to contain some reference to bishops and presbyters. 
It may be replied that the forger was too clever to betray himself 
by such an anachronism. But a forger of the second century would 
not have known that it was an anachronism. In the Afosfolical 
Church Ordinance, which is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, we 
find St. Peter presiding over a highly developed hierarchy. The 
pseudonymous writers of the early Church, from the nature of 
things, were never either intelligent or critical. They did not 
attempt to qualify themselves for their task by an accurate study of 
the past; indeed, it would not have been possible for them to do 
so. There is hardly a single instance of a really good pseudo- 
antique except the Platonic Letters, the work of an otiose scholar, 
who had thoroughly studied his exemplar, and could reproduce his 
style and circumstances to anicety. But what was difficult for an 
Athenian professor with a library at his command was quite beyond 
the capabilities of an uneducated Christian. Such a man does not 
comprehend even the simplest rules of the forger’s art. We may 
apply to him the words of Persius, “‘ Digitum exsere, peccas.” 

The doctrine of the Epistle will be most conveniently considered 
under the two headings of practical and speculative. 

As regards practical doctrine, the Second Epistle agrees very 
closely with the first. It is disciplinarian, not mystic. Pauline 
terminology and ideas are absent, and not only absent, but foreign 
to the writer’s point of view. This is seen at once from the crucial 
words Sixaos (ii. 7, 8) and Yux7 (ii. 8, 14). "Exayyedla (iii. 4, 9) 
is not the promise of salvation by faith, but that of new heavens 
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and earth. IIvedpa does not occur except of the Holy Spirit (i. 21). 
Christian prophecy is not mentioned, but the False Teachers (ii. 1) 
probably claimed authority as prophets. The prophecies of the 
Old Testament were inspired by the Holy Ghost (i. 21), but they 
need an interpreter. This is the view expressed in 1 Pet. i. ro-12 ; 
it was held both in the primitive Church (Acts viii. 31) and in later 
times. Christ has “ bought” or ransomed the believer (ii. 1), bind- 
ing him thereby to a life of moral purity. In baptism men are 
cleansed from their old sins; and he who lives like a barren tree 
has forgotten this cleansing (i. 9; cf 1 Pet. i. 18, 19, iii. 21). 
Faith is given by God (i. 1), but is developed by human action, 
through virtue and knowledge into love (i. 5-8). Thus “calling” 
and “election” are made sure (i. 10); and this growth in practical 
Christian excellences forms the passport, the right of “entrance” 
‘into the eternal kingdom of Christ, which will be given by God 
{i. 11). Life is progress conditioned by obedience, and the ful- 
ness of the reward is future. And for this progress the Christian 
needs constant admonition and instruction from those who know 
better than he does himself (i, 12-18). It is easy to see why the 
author speaks of moral obligation as “a command” (évroAy, ii. 21), 
as the Way of Truth, the Straight Way, the Way of Righteousness 
{ii. 2, 15, 21). Throughout the Epistle great stress is laid uj 
Fear, and the thought of the Day of Judgment. Sin (duapria) is 
not an inner malign power, but the wicked act proceeding from 
“desire” (i. 4). It is corruption (Oop, i. 4, ii. 19), the pollution 
of the world (ii. 20); but, as in 1 Peter, there is no indication of a 
belief in the hereditary transmission of evil. In this connexion the 
use of the secular word dper# (i. 3, 5) deserves a passing notice. 
Wherever “ virtue ” is a familiar term, the disciplinary view prevails. 

In ii. 13 there is a reference to the Agape in the word cwevo- 
xovpevor; but we may go further, and take dydaas to be the right 
reading. No special information is given about the Agape, unless 
we may infer from the text that it was celebrated in the daytime. 
But here again, in this very tempting place, there is no trace of 
anachronism. Here again, if the author was a forger, he has dis- 
played remarkable skill, and carefully avoided words and ideas 
which were familiar in the second century. 

So far everything is in precise accordance with the teaching of 
1 Peter. Our author was well acquainted with the doctrines of St. 
Paul, but he does not agree with them, and, if he had so chosen, 
could have given reasons for his dissent (iii. 16). Certainly in these 
important practical points, in the general view of the Christian life, 
Weiss is right in saying that no book in the New Testament is so 
like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. Yet there is something to be said on the 
other side. It has been noticed that the favourite phrases of the 
one Epistle are not those of the other. For instance, the word 
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nis is not found in 2 Peter. Nor does he speak of the Christian 
as a pilgrim (dporxos, apemiSypos), nor of his reward as a patrimony 
(«Anpovopia). The End of all things again is not “the Revelation” 
of Jesus Christ, but the Day of Judgment. Again, a favourite word 
in 2 Peter is éréyvwors (i. 2, 3, 8, ii. 20; it is not a specially Pauline 
word, though often used by St. Paul). All these differences may 
admit of explanation from the difference of subject. The theme of 
1 Peter is that Hope of the promised land which sustains the 
pilgrim’s heart in his toilsome march through the desert. And to 
the eye of Hope the Last Day appears as a manifestation of the 
Lord’s glory. On the other hand, the object of 2 Peter is to fortify 
his readers against the seductions of false freedom and speculative 
error. For him, therefore, leading thoughts are the knowledge of 
the Lord and the terrors of the Day of Judgment. Further, while 
the tone of the First Epistle is fatherly and pastoral, that of the 
Second is, though with marked exceptions, authoritative and 
denunciatory. It can hardly be said that the differences just noted 
are greater than can be accounted for by these considerations, 

Let us pass on to the speculative theology of 2 Peter. 

As in the First Epistle the Three Names are used. 

God is Father of Christ (i. 17). That He is not actually called 
Father of the Christian is probably a mere accident ; yet it must be 
noticed that this idea is not prominent in 1 Peter. But a striking 
feature of the Epistle is the use of reverential periphrases—j 

pers Sofa, i. 17 ; % Geia Sivapus, i, 3; Ocia pions, 1. 4. Here 
we shall observe a remarkable similarity of devotional attitude (in 
both Epistles the predominant feeling towards God is one of 
intense awe) combined with an equally remarkable dissimilarity of 
expression. 

The Holy Ghost is only mentioned as the inspirer of the 
Hebrew prophets (i. 21). 

The Christology of the Epistle is its most distinctive point. 
Christ is “our God” (i. 1). If Spitta is right, as he probably is, in 
preferring the shorter reading in the next verse, it is to Christ in 
Particular that the words Oe‘a Sivayis and Oeia duors belong. He is 
our Seoxdrys (ii. 1), and it is His évroAy that we are to obey (iii. 2). 
His is the alévos Bacrreia (i. 11; cf. Luke i. 33; Apoc. xi. 15). 
There is the usual difficulty in iii. 8, 9, 10, to decide whether Kuptos, 
6 Kvpcos, mean specially Christ or God; but it is here evident that 
the question is immaterial. Finally, Christ is the giver of grace 
and knowledge (iii. 18), as He is the object of émiywors (i. 8), and 
to Him alone the concluding doxology is addressed. Yet He is 
distinct from, and in some sense subordinate to His Father, from 
whom He received honour and glory (i. 17). 

The subject of the Epistle is, no doubt, the cause of the pro- 
minence assigned to our Lord. What the Mockers denied was His 
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Parousia ; what the False Teachers broke was His command. They 
did not probably deny the divine origin of the Decalogue; what 
they asserted was that Christ had abrogated it ; and St. Peter insists 
that Christ had not only preached, but authoritatively enacted the 
moral law of the Church, that in His “I say unto you” the Way of 
Righteousness received divine sanction. But what we are to ask is, 
whether the Christology of 2 Peter differs from that of Peter? 
‘The answer is, that if we attenuate 1 Peter on the points in question 
—the pre-existence of Christ, the use of “Lord,” the “Name,” the 
doxology—and at the same time interpret strictly or slightly harden 
the language of 2 Peter, it is possible to make a distinction 
between the two Epistles. But if we apply the same rule to both, 
there is really no difference at all. 

Yet here again in expression, though not in idea, there is a 
difference between the two. The author of the Second Epistle is 
fond of the word “Saviour,” which he applies to Christ five times, 
not singly by itself, but in solemn formulas (i. 1, rod @cod spy Kai 
curiipos “L X.: i. 11, rob Kuplov 4 par cal owrijpos "I. X.: cf. ii, 20, 
iii. 2, iii, 18), Elsewhere in the New Testament, though not so 
‘commonly as we might have expected, owryp is used to describe 
the work of Christ, as a predicate (Luke ii. 11 ; John iv. 42; Acts 
v. 31, xiii, 23; Phil. iii, 20), Even in the Pastorals, where the 
word is more frequent, it seems still to retain a distinctly predicative 
force; see 2 Tim. i. 10; Tit. i 4, where we may translate “ Jesus 
‘Christ who is our Saviour”; so also Tit. ii. 13, iii 6. Nowhere in 
the New Testament is “the Saviour” used as a synonym for Jesus 
Christ. But in 2 Peter, especially in iii. 2, “ our Lord and Saviour,” 
cwryp appears as a title and almost a name. In x Peter cwnjp does 
not occur. 

We can hardly say with confidence that this mode of expression 
is later in date. Quite conceivably also the same man might use it 
in one Epistle and not in another. But again we cannot see why 
the difference in the subject of the two Epistles should cause this 
particular variation of language. Further, devotional phrases like 
this have often a personal character. Origen, for instance, con- 
stantly speaks of “My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” while 
Clement of Alexandria never does so. Here again the thought is 
precisely the same as that of 1 Peter, where redemption is dwelt 
upon with great iteration, but the form of expression is not the same. 

Other points falling under the head of doctrine, the author’s 
belief as to the fall of the angels, or the creation and destruction of 
the world, are explained in the notes ; the subject of the world-fire 
has been discussed also in a previous section. It is sufficient to 
say here that they afford no indication of date, and that, in so far 
as they presume a certain use of Apocrypha, they are quite in 
Keeping with 1 Peter. 
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§ 6. TO WHOM AND AGAINST WHOM WAS 2 PETER WRITTEN ? 


The words which we find in iii. 1, “this second Epistle I write 
unto you,” have generally been taken to mean that 2 Peter was 
addressed to the same Churches as the first. Some critics, notably 
Spitta and Zahn, deny this, chiefly on the ground that the former 
letter here referred to does not appear to have dealt with the same 
topics as 1 Peter. But this is not a conclusive reason. Jude (3, 4) 
may be taken to show that the disorders complained of had broken 
out suddenly and unexpectedly ; and, even if we are to explain the 
future tenses of 2 Peter with grammatical rigour, we get the same 
idea—a new and unlooked for danger had suddenly become 
imminent. It follows that a previous letter addressed to the same 
Churches could not have resembled the later letter either in subject 
orintone. The former letter, if mentioned at all, could only be 
described in general terms as making against Antinomianism and 
the denial of the Parousia quite as conclusively though not so 
explicitly as the later (see notes on the passage). 

The point has some bearing on the question of authenticity. If 
2 Peter was written late in the second century, why did the forger 
refer in this ambiguous way to a former letter? and why did he say 
nothing about the Diaspora in the Address? People say that he 
was transparently anxious to identify himself with St. Peter. Why 
then did he not do so in those places where it was so obvious and 
so easy? Certainly the obscurity is rather in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle. A genuine author, who is quite sure of 
himself, may be excused a little carelessness. Shall we say that the 
forger was so clever, that he was afraid to show his hand too openly? 
But this is just what he is charged with doing ; and yet again he is 
supposed to be so stupid, that, having called himself an apostle in 
the Address, he tells us plainly that he was not an apostle in iii. 2. 
He is a very shadowy and inconsistent personage. 

There is no reason why the apostle, having written to the 
Diaspora such an Epistle as t Peter, should not within a very short 
time have written to the same people one just like 2 Peter. We 
often do send very dissimilar letters to the same person within a 
week. We write to a friend at a distance under the impression fat 
he is quite prosperous ; in a few days we are sending fresh messages 
full of alarm, or warning, or indignation, We have received dis- 
quieting news in the interval. Probably, if St. Paul had written to 
the Galatians three days before he did, he would have'selected very 
different topics. And yet we might say, “I have always told you 
the same thing. Look back at what I wrote in the past, and you 
will see that you were forewarned.” 

There is nothing in the body ot the Epistle to show that the 
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recipients of 2 Peter were not the same as those of 1 Peter. The 
pronoun jpiy in i. x has been taken to mean that the writer belonged 
toa Jewish Church and that he was addressing Gentiles ; and the fact 
that St. Paul had written to them has been interpreted in the same 
way ; but neither of these reasons is good for much. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained that the Epistle is directed to Jewish 
Christians. The phrase awopuyévres 74 pudopata rod xéopov is as 
applicable to one as to the other. What is true of 1 Peter is true 
also of 2 Peter; the author makes no distinction at all between Jew 
and Gentile converts ; in his eyes both are Christians, all Christians 
are alike, and the life of the patriarchs exhibits the same faith and 
obedience that are required of all Christians. In this important 
point he is Petrine and not Pauline. He does not say expressly 
that he had himself preached the gospel to his readers ; we cannot 
so press the éyvwpicapey of i. 16; nor is it necessary to suppose 
that any of the Twelve had ministered among them (see note on 
iii, 2), The language of the Epistle only means that the people 
addressed knew quite well the doctrine of the apostles, and that it 
was diametrically opposed to that of the false teachers. How long 
these Churches had existed we cannot say ; neither i. 12 nor iii. 4 
justifies the inference that they were of old standing. 

If 2 Peter was not directed to the Churches of Asia Minor, we 
do not know what was its destination ; though we may feel quite 
certain that, like all other Epistles, it was addressed to the Christian 
community of some particular district and not to the Church at 
large. Beyond a doubt this is the impression which the author 
wishes to convey. These people had received a particular letter 
from St. Paul, a particular letter from St. Peter, and were exposed 
at the time to a particular danger. In this district there had been, 
or seemed likely in the near future to be, an attempt to propagate 
Antinomian doctrines, and to discredit the belief in the Second 
Advent. Who were these false teachers and mockers? And first, 
were they in part or in whole the same people or not? 

In Germany there has been a strong tendency to distinguish 
them, and Kiihl goes so far as to say that it is wholly uncritical to 
ignore the difference. But this view rests solely upon the belief 
in the priority of Jude, and is not confirmed by anything in the 
test of 2 Peter. Indeed, if we look at the matter in the light of. 
common sense, it is quite certain that an Antinomian could not 
accept the doctrine of the Second Advent as it was held by the 
Apostolic Church. It is possible to reject the belief i int judgment 
after death without impugning the moral law, but it is certain that 
among the adherents of this view there will be many who regard it 
as emancipating them from all restraint. There is therefore no 
difficulty in identifying the false teachers with the mockers. There 
may have been shades of difference between them ; some, perhaps, 
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had a philosophy and some had not ; but in the eyes of a Christian 
preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, they 
would all seem to wear the same livery. 

At what date may we suppose these sceptical Antinomians to 
have appeared? Schenkel, Mangold, Vélter, and Holtzmann (see 
Spitta, p. 503) think that they were the Carpocratians; but this 
view is historically impossible. The second chapter of 2 Peter is 
either older than Jude or copied from Jude, and Jude is older than 
Carpocrates (see on this point the Introduction to Jude). Professor 
Harnack thinks that 2 Peter appeared between 150 (or more prob- 

poly 160) and 175, in the midst of the Gnostic controversy ; that 
Jude was written between 100 and 130 ; and that the author of Jude 
was aiming, not at the Carpocratians, but at the older forms of 
Gnosticism, “ Archontics, Phibionites, Kainites, Severians, Nicolai- 
tans” (Chronologie, p. 466). But all these sects, so far as we are 
acquainted with them (of the Archontics our knowledge is slender 
and late; of the Nicolaitans we know nothing except what we read 
in the New Testament ; and the Severians did not misinterpret Paul, 
but rejétted his Epistles altogether, Eus. H. £. iv. 29. 5), exhibit 
the fundamental Gnostic trait of dualism, to which there is not the 
slightest allusion in Jude or in 2 Peter. Yet the latter Epistle must 
surely have said something on the point when dealing with the 
subject of creation. Again, the Gnostic principle of the evil nature 
of matter led equally to immorality and to extreme asceticism ; but 
to this latter feature again we find no allusion in Jude or 2 Peter. 
Nor do we meet with any reference to the “ genealogies,” or to the 
general Gnostic view of the Old Testament as the work of the 
Demiurge. In some shape or another Gnosticism existed in the 
East at a very early time ; one of its sources is Zoroastrianism, and 
serpent worship is exceedingly ancient. But it cannot be denied 
that Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles are much more anti- 
Gnostic than 2 Peter or Jude. 

Every feature in the description of the false teachers and 
mockers is to be found in the apostolic age. If they had “eyes 
full of adultery,” there were those at Corinth who defended incest. 
If they “ blasphemed dignities,” there were those who spoke evil of 
St. Paul They profaned the Agape, so did the Corinthians. They 
mocked at the Parousia, and some of the Corinthians denied that 
there was any resurrection. They used Aagroi Adyo, and some of 
the Corinthians relied upon “a knowledge which puffeth up.” 
Every point is common, except the charge of pecuniary extortion, 
which is repeatedly made in 2 Peter. But it is a necessity of the 
case that a false teacher should live by the contributions of his 
credulous adherents, and in the eyes of an apostle this would be 
extortion. It has been thought that the doubt about the Parousia 
could not be felt in the primitive Church ; but it certainly was. 
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Some denied the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12), and were warned by 
St. Paul that they might as well say, “Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die.” What they denied was clearly the future life, 
not merely the Resurrection of the flesh; for belief in a purely 
spiritual after-life does not involve moral indifference. Whether 
their scepticism came from Sadduceeism or from philosophy, we 
cannot say. Others again, at Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 13-18), 
were sadly perplexed by difficulties of another kind. Those who 
were alive at Christ’s coming would enter into His kingdom, but 
what would be the fate of those who had died beforehand? This 
doubt would arise over the grave of the first Christian; we have an 
interesting and most pathetical case in point in the anguish of 
Irving over the loss of his son, who was taken away before the dawn 
of that millennium which the father thought to be so near. Others 
again, at Corinth, appear to have urged the familiar arguments 
against the resurrection of the flesh. We do not gather from 
2 Peter the exact nature of the denial of the Parousia which is 
there denounced. But it appears to have been supported by a 
novel argument, derived from the unchanging order of the world. 
In this is probably involved a belief in the eternity of creation, 
which was widely held in the apostolic age (see Philo, de Jnc. 
Mundt; and Ocellus Lucanus is probably pre-Christian). 

It is evident that these false teachers were acquainted with the 
writings of St. Paul, and found in them expressions which, with a 
little manipulation, would serve their purpose. Here two questions 
‘arise. At what date may the Pauline Epistles have been used as a 
basis for Antinomianism? At what date may they have been 
spoken of in the terms used by 2 Peter? 

To the first we may answer, that the words, if not the writings of 
the apostle, were already misinterpreted in this way at Corinth, and 

robably at Thessalonica. The second question is more difficult ; 
it forms, indeed, the one argument in favour of the later date which 
has been assigned to 2 Peter. 

Yet this argument is not convincing. St. Pauls letters were 
read in church from the very first, side by side with Moses and the 
Prophets. There can be no higher testimony to the veneration in 
which they were held than the fact that even in the apostle’s life- 
time men forged Pauline Epistles (2 Thess. ii, 2), careful as the 
apostle was to guard against fraud by an autograph subscription 
(« Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; 2 Thess. iii. 17). Letters directed to 
one Church were sent on to another (Col. iv. 16), and there read 
publicly. Clearly the apostolic missives were treated with very 
high respect and scrutinised with great care. There is no difficulty 
in believing that they were also collected. Cicero’s letters were 
kept together; why not those of Paul? What sort of conception 
are we to form of the early Church, if we are to imagine that St 
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Peter had not read Galatians, in which he was personally attacked, 
or Corinthians, in which such an extraordinary state of things is 
described? It is not necessary to think of St. Peter as settled in 
Rome, holding in his hands all the strings of a great organisation, 
and receiving constant reports from his lieutenants, But is it 
possible to believe that one apostle knew nothing about another, 
or that he did not care what his brethren were doing or saying? 
There was nothing to. prevent his getting every epistle that circulated 
in the Church within a month or two of its publication. If he 
agreed with his brother apostle, he would desire to be comforted 
and edified by some token of his activity and success ; if he did not 
quite agree with him, as was the case between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
he would be all the more anxious to know what the difference was, 
and how it showed itself in practical results, 

It is quite possible that the author of 2 Peter regarded the 
Pauline Epistles as scripture; but even this is not conclusive proof 
that he lived in the second century. The Jews did not place all 
scripture on the same footing. St. Paul claims to be directly in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, the author of all scripture, and cannot 
have made any distinction of kind between Hebrew and Christian 
prophecy. St. Peter could hardly treat St. Paul as a false prophet ; 
but, if he was a prophet, his Epistles are prophecies, and what is 
prophecy but scripture? 

Certainly Clement of Rome had a collection of Pauline Epistles 
(Harnack in the Index of his edition gives references to eleven), and 
so had Ignatius (¢v méoy émorodg, Eph. xii.), while Barnabas 
(iv. 14) quotes St. Matthew's Gospel as scripture. ‘Sed caueas,” 
Professor Harnack adds in his note on the passage, ‘ne temere € 
‘yéyparrax illo conicias Barnabam nostrum scripta euangelica tanti 
aestimasse quanti Veteris Testamenti libros.” ‘The caution may 
perhaps be admitted, but it does not affect the point as regards 
2 Peter. He, too, may have treated the Pauline Epistles as 
scripture without setting them on an equality with the books of 
Moses. See Plummer on 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16 in Ellicott’s Commentary. 

Thus we have no need to go down to the time of the Scillitan 
Martyrs to find some kind of parallel for the language of 2 Peter. 
Even this much disputed passage, then, does not really prove 
anything against the authenticity of 2 Peter. Indeed it may be 
thought that a forger writing late in the second century, when St. 
Paul had been canonised, would not, unless he was amazingly 
clever, have spoken of that great apostle as “our beloved brother,” 
nor would he have adopted a discreetly critical attitude towards 
him, and gently objected to his 8vovdyra, The last stroke in 
particular, if not simple nature, is the acme of art, It is easier to 
regard it as nature. 


16 
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§ 7. DATE, AUTHENTICITY, AND OCCASION OF 2 PETER. 


The preceding review seems to show (1) that 2 Peter is older 
than Jude ; (2) that it belongs to the same school of ecclesiastical 
thought as 1 Peter ; (3) that it contains no word, idea, or fact which 
does not belong to the apostolic age ; (4) that traces of the second 
century are absent at those points where they might have been 
confidently expected to occur ; (5) that the style differs from that of 
1 Peter in some respects, but in others, notably in verbal iteration 
and in the discreet use of Apocrypha, resembles it. 

These facts are best explained by the theory that the Epistle is 
really the work of St. Peter, but that a different amanuensis was 
employed. 

On the other hand, those who hold (1) that 2 Peter borrows 
from the Apocalypse of Peter; (2) that there is no clear trace of its 
existence before Clement of Alexandria; (3) that it is later than 
Jude ; (4) that it is directed against Gnosticism ; (5) that it implies 
the existence of a Canon of the New Testament, will follow the 
opinion upheld by Dr. Chase and many other eminent scholars, and 
assign to the Epistle a date between 150 and 175. 

In this case the Epistle is neither more nor less than a forgery. 
A good history of ancient forgeries would form a most useful book. 
Pseudonymous composition seems to have begun in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era, Its earliest productions, 
letters of Plato, Aristotle, Phalaris, and so forth, were mere jeux 
@esprit, like Landor’s Jmaginary Conversations; but the flood of 
Orphic and Pythagorean fictions enumerated by Zeller had a serious 
object, that of recommending peculiar doctrines under shelter of 
an ancient and venerable name. Alexandrian Jews, as has been 
noticed above, practised the same dishonest art, in order to persuade 
cultivated Greeks that the doctrines of the Bib'e were “ stolen” by 
the classic poets, or that “Plato was an Attic Moses.” The early 
Sibylline Oracles belong to the same class. In the Church we find 
the manufacture of Pauline Epistles carried on in the lifetime of the 
apostle. In the second century Gnostics are accused of tampering 
with the text of scripture. They retorted that scripture, as read by 
the Catholics, was spurious or interpolated. From this time 
onward we find a great mass of pseudonymous writings. Some of 
them are forgeries in the worst sense of the word, teaching non- 
Christian or unecclesiastical doctrines in the name of our Lord and 
His apostles, and unquestionably intended to deceive. Such are 
the Gnostic Gospels and Acts, and perhaps we may add the 
Clementine Homilies. Others, like the Acts of Paul and Thecla, are 
merely edifying romances of the same family as the modern religious 
novel. Others again, such as the Afostolical Constitutions or the 
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Apostolical Church Ordinance, describe the Church as it existed in 
the author's place and time, within a slender imaginative framework, 
in which the apostles are introduced as still alive. Books of this 
kind were probably not meant to delude, though they were certain 
to create delusion. Yet another class sprang from the insatiable 
craving to know more about the great personages of the early 
Church than we are told in the genuine books of the New 
Testament. Hence came a large crop of false Gospels and Acts. 

It is difficult to see under which of these classes we can place 
2 Peter. The Epistle is not unorthodox, it is not a romance, it 
contains no anachronism, at any rate none that is indisputable, and it 
tells us nothing new about St. Peter himself. The Gospel of Peter 
is heterodox, and altered the cry from the Cross, £4, Eli, lama 
sabachthani, in such a way as to prove that the Divinity of Jesus left 
Him before He died (% dwvanis pov, 4 Sivayis xarédeupds pe: where 
Svvayis represents dA‘, found in L: cf. Clem. Alex. Excerpia ex 
Theod.i.61). The Apocalypse of Peter professes to add to our know- 
ledge of the future life, and draws its imagery from the heathen poets. 
The Praedicatio Petri tells us that Christ commanded His apostles 
not to leave Jerusalem for twelve years after the Ascension, prob- 
ably quotes the Gospel of the Hebrews, opposes Docetism (non 
sum daemonium incorporeum), teaches communism (ypyjoacbe 
lsdrqra @coi, xai obdeis Evrae wévys), is familiar with the later form of 
the polemic against Greeks and Jews, and generally exhibited such 
a character that Origen says, ‘‘It was written neither by Peter nor 
by anyone else who was inspired by the Spirit of God” (see the 
Fragments in Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur). In the Mepiodo 
Tlépov mention was made of Peter’s wife and daughter, and a piece 
of information was given about the apostle’s personal appearance ; 
he was said to have been bald (GAZ, p. 134). Similarly, the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla give a portrait of St. Paul (see Conybeare, 
Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 62), and some Gnostics had a 

trait of Christ said to have been drawn by Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 
ome of these Petrine pseudepigrapha were more or less orthodox, 
some, like the C/ementina, are quite the reverse ; but they were all 
peculiar, and all, as far as we have the means of judging, extremely 
unlike 2 Peter. We have to consider, then, the possibility of a 
forgery without any object, without any of the ordinary marks, 
without any resemblance to undoubted forgeries bearing the name 
of the same apostle. (See on this point some good remarks of 
Zahn, Einleitung, ii. 95.) 

As to the place from which the Epistle was written we have no 
information. Professor Harnack, who holds that it is a forgery, 
thinks that it emanated from Egypt (Chronologie, p. 469). Dr. 
Chase holds the same opinion, on the Erounds that the Apocalypse of 
Peter was probably written in Egypt, that 2 Peter makes use of the 
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Apocalypse, and, further, that the Epistle has some resemblance in 
phrase and thought to Philo and Clement. But the Apocalypse 
was read in Gaul (see above, pp. 207-209), in Rome (see the Mura- 
torianum), and probably in many other places, at an early date ; if 
it was copied, it might have been copied anywhere; there is no 
trace of Philonism in 2 Peter, and Clement was only accidentally 
and for a time connected with Alexandria. Jiilicher (Zindettung, 
p. 187) suggests Egypt or Palestine as the birthplace of the Epistle. 
‘The reason for selecting Palestine is that if the false teachers are to 
be called Gnostics, they must be referred to one of those earlier and 
less known sects which had their domicile in that district or in the 
neighbouring regions of Syria. The truth appears to be that, 
unless the Epistle is what it professes to be, it is entirely in the air; 
we can say nothing, except that the forgery must have been old 
enough to impose upon Clement of Alexandria, and probably upon 
Pantaenus also. 

There are difficulties on either hand. But, if we pay due 
attention to the number and gravity of these disturbing phenomena, 
if we put steadily aside all prepossessions and compare the book 
impartially with the rest of the New Testament, it seems far easier 
to place 2 Peter in the first century than in the second. If we 
consider, again, the absence of any allusion to persecution, or to the 
fall of Jerusalem, it is far easier to place it early in the first century 
than late. But is not this the same thing as saying that it is 
authentic? If it was written in St. Peter’s name and lifetime, we 
may well think that it was written by his direction and under his 
supervision. 

We may feel certain that 2 Peter is later than 1 Corinthians, 
The more probable inference from iii. 1 is that it is also later than 
1 Peter. The interval of time may have been very short. There 
were in Corinth false teachers, probably claiming to be prophets, 
to whom the description of the false teachers in 2 Peter would 
apply in every feature (see Zahn, ii. p. 101). These men would be 
well known to St. Peter, who had Eoherents i in Corinth, if 
not visited the town himself. There are, then, two possib 
we think that the former Epistle referred to in iii. 1 is non-existent, 
it is within the bounds of credibility that 2 Peter was written before 
x Peter, and directed to the party of Cephas in Corinth itself, We 
might then discover in the rather obscure phrase, of dréaroAot 4, tuay 
(iii. 2), an answer to St. Paul’s of tepMav dxéorohor (2 Cor. xi. 5, 
xii 11). Your apostles” may very well mean the Twelve. 
Again, the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians were probably at 
least three in number (see 1 Cor. v. 9), and thus we should get a 
good explanation of the words é mdoas émoroAais, which have 
caused so much trouble. Further, if we are to suppose that the 
Epistle was from the first regarded with suspicion by a certain party 
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in the Church, the fact would thus be easily accounted for. St. Paul 
himself would consider the Epistle as an intrusion, and his friends 
would endeavour to prevent its circulation. Yet upon the whole 
this tempting view is not the more probable. It is easier to suppose 
that not all the Corinthian prophets were reduced to order by St. 
Paul, that some of them were making their way towards Asia Minor, 
or had already begun work in one of the towns in that country. 
Nicolaitans, who were men of the same stamp, existed in the seven 
Churches at the date of the Apocalypse, and our Epistle may have 
been called forth by the first outbreak of that heresy. If we adopt 
this view we can retain the current explanation of 2 Pet. iii. 1, and 
at the same time account for the intermingling of the future and 
Present tenses in the description of the false teachers. They were 
already preaching in some places, and might shortly be expected in 
others also. See Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, pp. 69, 70. 

In this case again, though the Epistle would not cause so much 
offence as if it had been actually directed to a party at Corinth, it 
might still excite the suspicions of the editors of the Peshito. In 
the second century there were in the East many sects, the Severians 
(these have been noticed above), the Ebionites (Eus. H. Z. iii. 27. 4; 
Iren. i, 26, 2), the Elkesaites (Origen in Eus. H. £. vi. 38), who 
rejected St. Paul, and spoke against him in very violent terms. 
Every book which seemed to incline in this direction would be 
regarded with unfriendly eyes by the orthodox party. It is notice- 
able that three of the books which were omitted from the Peshito 
are open more or less to this objection, the Epistle of St. James, 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse. Spitta 
observes with perfect truth that the reasons for which documents 
were accepted or rejected by the early Church were not what we 
understand by the word “critical.” Men guided their judgment 
largely by what we may call the pedigree of the document in 
question, but still more by its relation to the orthodoxy of the time. 
The Zpistolarium of the New Testament was almost wholly 
Pauline, and Paulinism shaped the norm of apostolicity. It is true 
that the men of the second century were not Pauline, but they 
thought they were, and hence arose the curious inconsistency that 
those very men who agreed at bottom with St. Peter and St. James 
could not bear to think that these two apostles had ever uttered a 
word in their own defence against the sharp sayings of St. Paul. 
They explained the differences away, or they left out of their canon 
pieces which struck them as anti-Pauline. They admitt:d Galatians 
and doubted 2 Peter. Fortunately there were some who took a 
different view. Otherwise we should hardly have known that in the 
primitive Church there existed, not only the radicalism of St. Paul 
and the stubborn conservatism of the Judaising section, but also 
the great central party represented by the Twelve Apostles. The 
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cardinal error of Baur and his followers, an error which vitiated 
their many great services to Christian scholarship, was that they 
arranged these Church divisions in chronological order, as if we 
could suppose that in England or any other country the Tories 

roduced the Whigs, and, finally, that the fusion of these two gave 

irth to the men of moderation and common sense. What history 
teaches us is that, both in secular and religious affairs, the broad 
catholic party, the party which has no name, always exists and is 
always powerful. It is Reason, flanked on both wings by Emotion, 
on the left by eagerness for the Future, on the right by strong 
affection for the Past. Both Emotions belong to Reason, and 
Reason knows how to use them in time and in measure. It shapes 
that view of Christianity which we find in the Synoptic Gospels, 
in the Book of Acts, and in the Epistles of Peter. It is a disciplin- 
ary and logical view ; it regards the Bible as a continuous revelation, 
and it limits the right of private judgment. The “ Judaisers” never 
found a place in the Canon, though James sheltered them as far as 
he could. On the other wing, the author of Hebrews leans towards 
St. John, the Catholic Mystic, and, finally, in St. Paul we find the 
Protestant Mystic. 

Thus we gain an intelligible view of the early Church, and thus 
we see the value of 2 Peter. Value is not the same as authenticity. 
Yet, if it has been shown that the Epistle fills a definite place, 
represents a definite party, and expresses views that were really held 
by St. Peter, something not inconsiderable has been effected towards 
the removal of hostile preoccupations. 

The conclusion at which Dr. Zahn arrives, after an elaborate 
discussion of all the points involved, is that 2 Peter was written 
before 1 Peter by the apostle’s own hand, not as the former Epistle 
by an amanuensis or representative (thus the difference of style is 
accounted for); that it was sent probably from Antioch shortly 
before the time when St. Peter went to Rome (60-63), to Jewish 
Churches in Palestine ; and that it was called forth by the Corinthian 
disorders, which, as the apostle feared, might shortly attack his own 
special flock. 

Zahn’s views rest on so strong a support of learning and good 
sense that they must be treated with great respect. The weak point 
in his final verdict appears to me, if I may venture to say so, to be 
the characterisation of the recipients of the Epistle as Jews. The 
conclusion involved, that St. Paul had written an Epistle to a Jewish 
Church, is not impossible, for it is extremely difficult to see what 
precisely is meant by Gal. ii. 9 ; still it is not probable. On the 
other side, Zahn himself allows that 1 Peter was written, if not by the 
hand, yet by the direction of St. Peter to Gentile communities ; and 
there can be little doubt that St. Peter had close relations with 
Gentile Christians in Corinth, Galatia, and Rome. St. Peter again 
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makes no distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and 
there is nothing in 2 Peter to differentiate its first readers from those 
of x Peter. 

If Dr. Zahn is right in thinking that the former Epistle referred 
to in iii. 1 is lost, the easiest inference is that 2 Peter was directed 
to Corinth not long after the date of the Pauline Epistles, from 
whatever place happened to be St. Peter’s residence at the time. 
The difference of style may be explained as by Dr. Zahn ; but here 
again it is more natural to suppose that, if St. Peter availed himself 
of the services of a draughtsman or secretary for one Epistle, this 
was his rule. That he would be assisted at one time by one brother 
at another time by another, is not only poss‘ble, but certain, from 
the nature of things, . 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Title. ®AB have UWérpov B: C, Wérpov émorody B: K and 
many cursives, Ilérpov émoroAy Sevrépa: other cursives, Iérpov 
émotod} Kaboriny Sevrépa: L, exorody Kabodxi) Seurépa rod dyiov 
drocréAov Térpov: the Codex Amiatinus, incipit epistula petré 
apostoli, ii.: the Codex Fuldensis, incipit epistula sci. petri secunda, 

1.1. “Symeon (Simon) Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to those who have obtained a faith of equal honour with 
us in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

NAKLP, other inferior MS. authorities, and Theophylact 
have Yupedy: and this reading was known also to Oecumenius, So 
Tischendorf. B, many cursives, and the Versions have Zine, So 
WH (giving Xvpedv in the margin). 

For the names of the apostle see note on r Pet. i. 1. 

The original Hebrew form, Symeon, is found elsewhere only in 
Acts xv. 14, where it is used by the Apostle St. James. Theophylact 
says, rod Supedv 15 Xipwv troxopurpds éorw, regarding the latter as 
a homegrown Hebrew diminutive of the former. In 1 Mace. ii, 
3,65, Simon and Symeon are used indifferently of the same son 
of Mattathias. It is, however, possible that the shorter form was 
shaped by Gentile influence, Simon or Simo (from simus) being 
familiar to Latins and Greeks, as we see from Plautus and Terence. 
See Zahn, Einleitung, i. p. 21. 

Hofmann, Huther, Schott, Kiihl, Zahn, Spitta, accept Symeon 
as the correct reading. Some think that this form of the name is 
here used to emphasise the Hebrew character of the writer, and 
consequently that also of the recipients of the letter; but it is difi- 
cult to build such an inference on so slender a basis. The First 
Epistle makes no distinction between Jew and Gentile, nor does 
the Second. But, if the reading is correct, it is an argument for the 
early date of the Epistle, as the form Symeon was not in use in the 
second century. Simon is found in Zhe Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, in the Gospel of Peter, in the fragments of the Zdionite 
Gospel (in Hilgenfeld), in the Afostolic Church Order (Duae Viae, 
in Hilgenfeld), in the letters of Peter and Clement to James, pre 
fixed to the Homilies, and regularly in the Homilies themselves, 
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No instance of Symeon is quoted. If the use of the Hebrew form. 
here is an archaism, it is very dexterous. For the collocation, Simon 
Peter, see note already referred to, 

Boddos Kal Amdctodos ‘Ingod Xpiotod. Cf. Rom. i. 1, Haddos 
BotAr0s *Iycod Xpiorod xAyrds dwdorodos: Phil. i. 1, HatAos xat 
TipsOcos So0A0 “Iyood Xpiorod: Tit, i, x, Waidos Soidos Ocod drdo~ 
tohos 88 "Inood Xpictod : Jas. i. 1, “IdxwBos @cod Kat Kupiov “Inood 
Xpiorod SobAos : Jude 1, “Iovdas “Iyood Xpiorod SodA0s: Apoc. i. 1, 
1G Body abrod (Xporod or cod) "Iwdvvg. Aofdos is used of Chris- 
tians in general, Acts ii. 18; 1 Cor. 22; Eph. vi. 6; Col. iv. 123 
2 Tim, ii. 24, and frequently in the Apocalypse. In 1 Pet. ii. 16 
we have 8otAo1 @eod, but the usual phrase is SotAce Xpiorod. They 
are slaves of Christ as Lord; the correlative of SodAos being fre- 
quently Kvpios (Matt. xxiv. 50). But a more familiar correlative of 
SoiAos is Seomérys, and possibly this is the word that was in St. 
Peter’s mind (see below, ii. 1). The question has been raised 
whether “slave of Christ” does not here mean the same as apostle. 
The phrase is by no means exclusively used of apostles, as will be 
seen from the passages quoted. As in 1 Pet. v. 1, so here the 
writer uses first an expression which puts him on a level with those 
to whom he is speaking before he claims a hearing by right of his 
apostleship. 

iodrpov (the word is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment) has often been taken to mean “of equal value.” So R.V. 
“a like (in margin ‘equally’) precious faith” ; but the precise sense 
is rather “equal in honour,” or “privileges.” Mr. Field, in his. 
Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, points out that ry 
has the two meanings of value and of honour, and that while roAv- 
ripos generally follows the first, 5udérqos and isdripos always follow 
the second. “Ioérysos is specially used of civic equality; thus 
Josephus, Ant. xii, 3. 1, &v aii ti pytpowéhe “Avtioxelg ohirelas 
adrovs flwoe Kal rois évorxraGeiow igoripous drédage Maxeddor Kat 
Edger: Lucian, Hermot, 24, abrixa pida modérqv dvra toirov, 
bors dy Fj, xat lodripov drace (other references in Liddell and 
Scott), Probably St. Peter has this civic sense of the word in his 
mind. Faith makes those to whom he is writing burgesses in the 
city of God equally with the apostles. 

4piv is equivalent to rH quay. There is much difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of this “we.” (1) A large number of 
commentators take it of Jewish Christians as opposed to Gentile, 
quoting Peter’s words in Acts xi. 17, riv tony Swpedy ewxev adrois 6 
@cis ds xal jyiv. But the Epistle nowhere refers to this dis- 
tinction, which, indeed, has nothing to do with the points handled. 
(2) “We” might be taken to denote the Church from which the 
apostle was writing, and with which he identified himself. This 
interpretation, however, is barred by ver. 4, from which it is clear 
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that “you” stand in the relation of disciples to “us.” (3) “We,” 
according to an ordinary Greek usage, might mean St. Peter alone ; 
but there is no reason for thus restricting the pronoun here, and 
it will be noticed that when the writer speaks of himself alone he 
uses the first person singular (i. 12-15). (4) Bengel, followed by 
‘others, including in recent times Keil, Spitta, von Soden, take the 
pr noun to refer to the apostles generally. This gives much the 
st sense. Throughout this chapter St. Peter is thinking of the 
contrast between the doctrine of the apostles and that of the False 
Teachers. ‘Your faith,” he seems to say, “is as honourable as 
ours though you received yours from us and we received ours from 
hrist.” 

Aaxodor. . “ Sortitis; non sibi ipsi pararunt,” Bengel Their 
faith was given to them by the mercy of God. 

dy Sxatordvy. As in 1 Peter (ii. 24, iii. 12, 14, 18, iv. 18), so in 
2 Peter (ii. 5, 7, 8, 21, iii, 13), Séxasos and Sixavoovvy bear the same 
meaning as in the “Old Testament. It is therefore quite impossible 
to find here any reference to the Pauline doctrine of justification. 
"Ev dixatootvy can hardly be taken with wiorw. Even if, in Rom. 
iii. 25, wiors & 1G alpart atrod meant “faith in His Blood,” which 
is exceedingly doubtful, “faith in the justice of God” would be a 
remarkable expression. Nor can we take as parallels Eph. i. 15; 
Col. i. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15, where faith is said to be 
in Christ Jesus, for these are merely expressions of the habitual 
Pauline thought that the whole life of the believer is in his Lord. 
We cannot translate “faith issuing in a righteousness of God” ; for 
the preposition will not bear this meaning. Nor, again, can we 
translate “faith standing in, or built upon, the (or: a) righteousness 
of God” ; for if we are to give righteousness here its Pauline sense 
of forensic or imputed righteousness, this follows faith, and does 
not precede it; while, if we are to give the word its proper Petrine 
‘sense, faith rests, not on the divine justice, but on the divine joodness. 
For this last reason it seems impossible to connect éy Suatoovvy 
with Aayodoi, The verb Aayxdvew implies a gift of favour, and 
favours are not received, strictly speaking, from justice. It remains, 
therefore, to find the determining word in loériov. God is Just, 
and gives to all Christians equal | privileges in His City. 

Tod Geos pay nat cwriipos “Invod Xptorod. It has been much 
disputed whether Two Persons are here spoken of, or only One. 
Among recent commentators, Alford, Wiesinger, Brickner, Steinfass, 
Huther take the former view; Spitta and von Soden, the latter ; 
Kiihl answers the question with a non liguet. The argument has 
two branches, the grammatical and the historical. As regards the 
grammar, it may be urged: 

1. That the combination of the two substantives under one 
article is a very strong reason for regarding the two substantives 
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as names of the same person. It is hardly open for anyone to 
translate in 1 Pet. i. 3 6 @eds xai warnp by “the God and Father,” 
and yet here to decline to translate 6 @cds kai owrjp by “the God 
and Saviour.” This point is rather strengthened than weakened 
by the addition of jpév to @eds. It must be admitted that if the 
author intended to distinguish two persons, he has expressed him- 
self with singular inaccuracy. 

2. If the author had intended to distinguish two persons, it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether he could have omitted the article 
before cwrijpos. Xwrip is used in the New Testament of God 
or of Christ twenty-three times. Of these instances, two are in 
St. Luke’s Gospel; one in the Gospel, one in the Epistles of 
St. John; two in Acts; one in Philippians, ten in the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul; five in 2 Peter; one in Jude. It is used 
eight times of God, fourteen times of Christ; one passage, Tit. 
ii. 13, is doubted. As used of God, ownjp has the article five 
times, and dispenses with it three times (1 Tim. i. 1, iv. 10, 
Jude 25). As used of Christ it is anarthrous in Luke ii. 11; 
Acts v. 31, xiii, 23; 1 John iv. 14, but in no one of these 
passages would the article be in place. In Phil. iii. 20, also, 
it is anarthrous, and here possibly the article might have been 
used. Yet in this, the only passage where St. Paul uses cwryp 
outside of the Pastoral Epistles, the meaning may very well be 
“we expect,” not the Saviour, but “a Saviour.” 

3. But what we have specially to regard is the usage not of 
other writers, but of 2 Peter. Five times the author uses cwryp, 
and always in very similar phrases, Here we have tod @cod jpiv Kat 
curipos “Inoot Xpurrotd: below, i. 11, ii. 20, iii. 18, rod Kupiov jyiv 
kal owrhpos "Inoot Xpurrod: iii. 2, rot Kupiov xat owrfpos. Though 
guwryp is one of his favourite words he never uses it alone, but 
always couples it under the same article with another name. There 
is strong reason for thinking that the two names always belong to 
the same person; undoubtedly they do so in four cases out of the 

ive. 

Spitta and von Soden, two very keen critics, regard these argu- 
ments as decisive. Alford says, “Undoubtedly, as in Tit. ii. 13 
in strict grammatical propriety, both @cod and cwrijpos would be 
predicates of "Ijcod Xpurod. But here, as there, considerations 
interpose, which seem to remove the strict grammatical rendering 
out of the range of probable meaning.” Yet the first and-sovereign 
duty of the commentator is to ascertain, and to guide himself by 
the grammatical sense. 

The historical difficulty may be posed in the words of Kil. 
“The immediate transfer of @eés to Christ might find a parallel in 
Heb. i. 8, and in the doxologies addressed to Christ in Rom. ix. 5 ; 
Heb. xiii. 21; on the other hand, the immediate attributive con 
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nexion of @eds with Ingots Xprords is without analogy.” But there 
is really nothing startling in the phrase of 2 Peter, if we think of 
John i. 1, xx. 28; or the three, possibly five, doxologies addressed 
indifferently to Christ or Jesus Christ (Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464), 
one of which forms the conclusion of this Epistle; or the meaning 
of “Lord” in 1 Peter; or the language of the Apocalypse. Zwrjp 
itself is a divine title, transferred without hesitation from Jehovah 
to Jesus Christ. But after all, the question is not what other 
authors say, but what 2 Peter says. 

It may be argued that because 2 Peter is here speaking of one 
person, he belongs to the post-apostolic age—to that of Ignatius, 
who speaks of Jesus Christ as 6 @eds qpav, Eph., Preface (see 
Lightfoot’s note); but there is no sufficient reason for relegating 
this phrase to the second century. 

A final strong argument for supposing that St. Peter is here 
speaking of One Person only, is that those who consider him to 
be speaking of Two have great difficulty in explaining the word 
Sixaooivy, Granting for the moment that Two Persons are here 
intended, is their righteousness the same, or different? Are we to 
say with Wiesinger that God is righteous in so far as He ordained 
the Atonement, Jesus Christ in so far as He accomplished it? or 
must we not think with Spitta, that the Atonement is not here in 
question at all; because it can hardly be meant that, on the ground 
of the Atonement, a faith has been given to the readers of the 
Epistle which is ivdrtpos to that of the writer? The righteousness 
intended is not that which makes atonement, but that which gives 
equally. But, if the righteousness is one and the same, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to keep God and Jesus Christ apart. 

2. xdpis dpiv cal elpfiyn wAydurdeln. Cf. 1 Pet. i, 2, where 
precisely the same phrase is found. Jude, in his Address (cos 
Ha a elpnvy Kal dyday AnOwOein), follows the same model, but 
loosely. 

100 Geos Kal "Inood tod Kuplou hyov. So BCK, Theophylact, 
Oecumenius, Lachm., Treg., Tisch., WH: & A L, rod @cod xal "Inood 
Xpwros rod Kuplov paw: j** rod Kupiov xal @cod qydv: P am fu 
demid harl corb*, tod Kupfov: a** c%* m” m* Syriac, rod Kupiov 
‘piv “Inco Xpiorod: the Sahidic omits the whole verse. There is 
great variety of readings here, and all MSS. of 2 Peter are bad (see 
Introduction). Spitta, following Bengel, regards rod Kuplov qpav 
as the original out of which all these variants arose, on the grounds 
that (1) the phrase is much more likely to have been expanded 
than curtailed ; (2) that the object of yrdous or éméyvwors, in i. 8, 
ii. 20, iii. 18, is Christ alone; (3) that the diplomatic evidence of 
the shorter reading is by no means inconsiderable, P, which for 
2 Peter has great value, being supported by the Itala, the best MSS. 
-of the Vulgate, and the Syriac. It should, however, be observed, 
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that in regard to 2 Peter, the Syriac is a late and inferior authority. 
Further, it is to be observed (4) that from the following words, rhs 
Ocias 8wvdpews adrod, it may be inferred, with great probability, that 
only one Divine Person was here mentioned. Upon the whole, it 
may be said that internal probability is strongly, if not conclusively, 
in favour of the shorter reading. External evidence must be left 
to the textual critics, but it is certain that there are passages in 
2 Peter where no MS. can be relied upon. Zahn, Eindettung, ii. 61, 
takes the same view as Spitta. 

éy émyvéoe, If we compare vers. 5, 6, 8, there appears to be 
a difference intended between yvaors and éxéyvwors. The former, 
as in 1 Pet. iii, 7, appears to denote good sense, understanding, 
practical wisdom ; the latter is used of the knowledge of Christ. 

wriyvwors is used by Plutarch of scientific knowledge, for instance, 
of music; and St. Peter may mean that the knowledge of Christ is 
the master-science, the dpxirexrovixy. But, generally speaking, in 
the New Testament it is not easy to keep yvraous and éméyvwors 
distinct. 

8. ds, followed by the genitive absolute, may be rendered 
“seeing that.” May grace and peace be multiplied unto you in 
the knowledge of Christ (and I pray this with confidence), seeing 
that He has granted unto us (His apostles) all things that conduce 
to life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him that called us, 
by His own glory and virtue. 

tijs Oelas Burdpews adrod. Christ has ea Sivas because He is 
8 @cds jydv. The phrase is found in an inscription belonging to 
Stratonicea in Caria, the date of which is about A.D. 22. It is 
published in C/G, ii, No. 2715¢ 4; and in part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 361. The expression dea Svvapis, 
therefore, was current in St. Peter’s lifetime. The author of our Epistle 
has a tendency to use reverent periphrases for the name of God, as 
in ver. 17 below. See Introduction, p. 235. Avvayis is one of the 
leading words of the Epistle; note the emphasis with which it 
recurs in ver. 16, Svvayis al wapovoia, The Sivayis, power and 
majesty, of Christ is the sword which St. Peter holds over the head 
of the False Teachers. Christ’s divine power has given us apostles 
wdvra Ta mpds Cwiw xat eboéBaay through the knowledge of Him 
that called us. When He called us, He gave us the knowledge of 
Himself and, through that knowledge as the means, all that fosters 
life and Christian conduct. 

tod Kaddcavros Hpds. He that called the apostles was Christ. 
Compare Matt. ix. 13, where Christ speaks of Himself as calling 
sinners. It was He also that called St. Paul, Acts ix. 5. That this 
is the right explanation seems clear from ver. 11 below. We are 
called by Christ into the kingdom of Christ. Again, érlyvwors is 
of Christ, vers. 2, 8. Generally speaking, in the New Testament it 
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is God, not Christ, that calls, but in Rom. i. 6 we have «Ayros 
"Inood Xpuorod. 

U8ig 866% Kal dperj. So AC P, the Versions, Tisch., Lachm., 
Treg.; BK L, the bulk ‘of later MSS., WH, read & 8éys Kat 
dperjs. “By His own glory and virtue,” or “by glory and virtue.” 
The divergence of reading is interesting mainly as showing the 
uncertainty of the text. Christ’s glory might be called His own, 
though He received it from the Father (ver. 17); for what we have 
received is our own (1 Pet. iii. 1), and the glory belongs to Him, «is 
ipépay aldvos (iii. 18). Von Soden thinks that Sofa and dpery 
correspond to {wy and ebo¢Bea: and if this view is taken, they may 
be regarded as synonymous with Gc‘a dvots, and opposed to ¢bopa 
in the following verse. Glory and virtue are the divine nature. 
But, as throughout this introduction St. Peter is paving the way for 
chaps. ii. and iii, and as it is his habit to introduce words which 
he means to explain later on (isdrizos, émiyvwors, Sivas), it is 
very probable that Spitta is right in regarding 8éga as an anticipa- 
on of the reference to the Transfiguration in vers. 16-18. "Apery 
means the moral goodness of the ’Apvos duwpos xal domAos: this 
is the idea which the apostle immediately proceeds to develop. 

It is remarkable that this familiar Greek word is not used in 
its familiar sense of human ethical virtue in the New Testament, 
except in Phil. iv. 8, here, and in ver. 5 below. “Virtue” is a 
secular and disciplinary term which, owing to the influence of St. 
Paul, has never made itself quite at home in theology. Readers of 


Butler’s Ana/ogy will know how it links itself on to the doctrine of © 


habit and the idea of moral desert. 

In the present passage the word forms a keynote. Christ has 
virtue, His disciples must add virtue to faith, but the False Teachers 
reject virtue altogether. 

All commentators appear to couple 8g 8é¢p Kal dperj with 
tod xadéaavros, yet this construction seems extremely difficult. The 
moving cause of the call is not glory, but mercy. In x Pet. ii. 9, 
the issue, not the ground, of our calling is that we should tell 
forth the dperai of God. It is much easier to take the datives with 
S<3upypévys: His divine power has given us all things by His glory 
and virtue, because the attributes are, in fact, the power which 
enables Him to bestow the gift. That this is the right construction 
seems clear from the following words, & dy (practically equivalent 
to als) dedipyran, 

If but One Person is spoken of in ver. 1, and if the shorter 
reading is adopted in ver. 2, there can be no doubt that atrod and 
tod xaAécavros both refer to Christ. But if Two Persons are men- 
tioned in either place, difficulties arise, which are not very easy of 
solution. Thus avrod is understood of God by Bengel, de Wette, 
Briickner, Wiesinger, Keil, and others. But the order of the words 
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is against this; and though it is quite natural for the writer, after 
calling Jesus Christ “our God,” to speak of His “divine power,” 
it does not seem quite natural to speak of “the divine power of 
God”; the phrase in this case becomes a mere tautology. Again, 
if 86é) xal dperj belong here to God, we must give up Spitta’s 
explanation of 8éfa, which has so much to recommend it, and 
deprive dperj of all direct bearing upon the subject of the Epistle. 
As applied to God, dper} or dperai means “excellence” (see note 
on 1 Pet. ii. 9), and is practically equivalent to 5éfa (Hab. iii. 3; 
Isa. xlii. 8, xliii. 21), 

4, 8 Gv... SeBdpnra:. Here, again, the text is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. There is some evidence for 8’ év or & fs, 
and throughout the verse the chief MSS. differ in minute points, 
especially as to the order of the words; see Tischendorf. We may 
translate, ‘“‘ Whereby He hath granted unto us those precious and 
very great promises.” AcSdépyrat is again middle (Dietlein makes it 
passive); the subject is better found in 4 Oe‘a Svvapus atrod than in 
6 xaAécas. The antecedent to & dy is déga xat per}. For the use 
of the superlative péyora, see Blass, Grammar, p. 33. The éray- 
yé\para (the word is peculiar to 2 Peter) are explained in iii. 13 
to mean the promise of a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness dwells. Here, again, we have an instance of St. 
Peter’s habit of anticipation, and a link between the introduction and 
the third chapter. Already the author is thinking of the doubts 
about the Parousia. 

Hofmann finds the antecedent to &’ év in rdvra: but it is not 
easy to see how these necessary aids to life and godliness can be 
spoken of as the means by which the promises are given. Rather 
they are the means by which the promises are held fast. 

Ta Bd rodrav ydrnoGe Oelas xowwrol gicews. “In order that 
through these (the promises) ye may become partakers of the 
divine nature.” Christ has given us the apostles, as first recipients, 
custodians, witnesses, these promises, to the intent that you, whose 
faith is trériyos with ours, may escape the corruption of lust, and be 
made like God. But the “you” is not so emphatic as to require 
the insertion of tpeis. 

Calvin, de Wette, Briickner, Hofmann, Spitta refer rovrwy to 
ra apis lwi xal ebcéBaav: Bengel found the antecedent in défa 
xat épery: but ratra can hardly signify anything else than éray- 
y@xpara, which comes so immediately before it 

The word Oetos, which is here used for the second time, occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts xvii. 29, where St. 
Paul, speaking to Athenians, aptly speaks of 75 Ociov, the Deity, 
using a phrase familiar to cultivated Greeks. Here dea dvois has 
a similar ring ; it belongs rather to Hellenism than to the Bible. 
We may compare the Stoic phrase, évrés elvar rijs pucews rijs Oeias, 
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Stob. Zc. p. 122: or Philo, de Somn. i. 28 (i. 647), Aoyinis Kenow- 
vovyxact picews : or Joseph. contr. Ap. i. 5, Geias Soxoivrt pererynxévat 
dicews. Sicews dvOpumivys xowwveiy is quoted from an inscription 
belonging to the first century before Christ, Deissmann, Bide/studten, 
p. 284, Eng. trans. p. 368. But it should be noticed that St. Peter's 
phrase is neither Stoic nor Platonist. What he says is that the 
Christian becomes by grace partaker of the Divine nature. What 
the heathen philosopher taught was that all men are so by nature. 
Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 469) regards the phrase Ocas 
xotvwvot picews as one of the proofs that 2 Peter was not written 
before the latter half of the second century. The question has been 
discussed in the Introduction. Here it may be said that the author 
of 2 Peter uses some half-dozen words that were current among 
educated men ; that such words as he uses were familiar in the first 
century ; that he shows less acquaintance with Hellenism than St. 
Luke or St. Paul ; that he is in no sense a philosopher, though this 
term might be applied to the author of Hebrews ; that he shows no 
acquaintance with the Gnostic controversy in chap. ii; and, when 
he is speaking of the destruction of the world by fire in chap. iii., 
makes no reference either to Stoicism or to Platonism. 

@cias xowwvol dvcews means very much the same as St. Paul’s 
xowwvia Tvevparos, 2 Cor. xiii. 14; Phil. ii 1. But St. Peter, who 
attaches a very different sen-e to IIvetpa (see notes on First Epistle), 
could hardly use the Pauline phrase. 

Amoguydvres. They will become partakers of the divine nature, 
not by escaping, but after escaping the corruption which is in the 
world and resides in desire. "Amogevyewv, which is not used by any 
other writer in the New Testament, properly takes the accusative, 
as in ii, 20, below. 1 Peter uses only the plural ém@upia. Here and 
in ii. 20 xéopos may have an ethical sense which it hardly exhibits 
in 1 Peter. We may notice the classical use of the article, as in 
1 Pet. iii. 3. 

5. al adrd roiro 84. “Yes, and (xaf... S€) for this very 
reason,” because when we have escaped from corruption the pro- 
mises, if we hold them fast and follow them, will make us partakers 
of the divine nature. Cf. Xen. Anad. i. 9. 21, nal yap atré totro 
obmrep abris tena gira Gero ScirBar, ds awepyods exon xal ards 
treparo owepyds Tois pihos xpiriotos evar, “For, for the very 
same reason for which he himself thought that he needed friends 
—that he might have helpers—he on his part endeavoured to be 
the best of helpers to his friends.” So in Plato, atra tatra viv 
xoney, “That is the very reason why we have come.” This ad- 
verbial usage of airé rotro, which is strictly analogous to that of 
rf, is quite classical; see Kriiger, Griech. Gram. xlvi. 4; Blass, p. 
271. 

mapeopéepew is “to bring in” or “supply besides.” The classical 
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phrase is oxovdiv qovdiobat, but crovdyy elogpépew is quoted from 
Josephus, Ant. xx. 9. 2, macav omovdiv lodpépecbar, from the 
Stratonicean inscription (Deissmann, Bide/studien, p. 278, Eng. 
trans. p. 361). 

emyopnyeiv. In Athens the State found the chorus, the 
Choregus provided all that was necessary for its equipment. 
Hence xopyyeivy came to mean generally “to furnish with,” “to 
supply.” The verb is commonly used by the moral philosophers. 
Thus Arist. Zh, Nic i. 10. 15, tots éxrds dyaBois ixavis Kexopy- 
ynpévos, the natural gifts of man require to be equipped with, 
supplemented by external gifts of fortune. Cf. also Diog. Laert. 
vii. 128, 6 pévrot Havacrios xal MoceSdvios obk abtdpky A€yovor Thy 
dperiy, dAAG xpday vai pact Kal tyretas Kai xopyylas Kal loydos. It 
is possible that the word is here used as an ethical term, but it was 
commonly employed without any reference to this scholastic applica- 
tion, thus Polybius, iii. 68. 8, xopyyeiv 75 orpardmedov rois érurndedos, 
and it is found in this general sense in 2 Cor. ix. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 113 
Gal. iii. 5; Col ii. 19. In the compound émxopyyeiv the preposi- 
tion brings out the idea that the equipment is an addition to the 
original stock, but is not really wanted. Later Greek is much 
addicted to the needless emphasis of compound verbs. We should 
not omit to notice the Petrine and evangelical contrast between 
what God gives and what man adds to the gift. “Confer omnino 
parabolam de decem uirginibus, Matth. xxv. Flammula est id 
quod nobis absque nostro labore a Deo et ex Deo impertitur: sed 
oleum est id quod homo suo studio et fidelitate affundere debet, ut 
flammula nutriatur et augeatur. Sic extra’ parabolam res pro- 
ponitur in hoc loco Petrino” (Bengel). 

5-7. In the list of excellences which follows we have some- 
thing analogous to the Stoic mpoxom7j, and it is quite possible that 
the writer may have heard of the Stoic doctrine ; the word mpoxémrew 
was current, and is used by St. Paul in its Stoic sense in Gal. i. 14. 
The moral and spiritual life is regarded as a germ which is expanded 
by effort, one step leads on to another, and each step is made by 
the co-operation of the human will with the divine. The list begins 
with mors, practically another name for the divine gift of éréyvwors, 
and ends with dydéry. In Hermas, Vis. iii. 8. 1-7, a similar list is 
Ilioris, ‘Eyxpdrea, ‘Amdérys, "Exoripn, ‘Axaxia, Seuvérgs: these are 
daughters one of another. In Sim. ix. 15, Hermas gives a list of 
twelve virtues or virgins which begins and ends in the same way. 
Harnack refers to Acta Pauli et Theclae, where we find the sequence 
riots, pos, yao, dydry. In later times Clement of Alex- 
andria built his theory of the Two Lives on these passages. 

St. Peter is thinking throughout of the False Teachers, whom he 
is about to attack. 

Faith is to be supplemented by Virtue. See note on ver. 3, 
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Virtue is right conduct under discipline, by which faith, the prin- 
ciple or dpxj, is developed, good habits are established, and the 
mists of passionate desire (ém@vyia) are dissipated. 

Thus Virtue leads to Knowledge, not of spiritual mysteries as in 
1 Cor. viii. 1, xiii. 2; Col. ii. 2, but of the goodness and reasonable- 
ness of the will of God. It is that knowledge whith makes the 
friend as distinct from the servant, John xv. 15. 

Knowledge has been taken to mean practical skill in the details 
of Christian duty, “die Firsichtigkeit, die in allen Dingen das 
rechte Mass innezuhalten versteht” (Luther). “ Virtus facit alacres,” 
says Bengel, “uigilantes, circumspectos, discretos, ut reputemus 
quid aliorum causa sit faciendum uel fugiendum, et quomodo, ubi, 
quando.” 

Knowledge begets Continence, self-mastery, or self-restraint ; 
the direct opposite of the Acovefia of the False Teachers. 

Continence issues in Patience, which understands that with 
God a thousand years are as one day (here St. Peter is looking 
forward to chap. iii.)—this in Godliness, a large word (see ver. 3) 
summing up the whole of the practical side of the Christian life— 
this again in Love of the Brethren (1 Pet. i. 22)—and this again in 
"Aydry, the love of Christ (1 Pet. i. 8), and in Christ of all mankind. 

Faith is here conceived of as in Heb. xi. 1, 3, as strong con- 
viction, belief which determines action ; this is the heavenly germ, 
which, if diligently fostered by obedience, issues in love, the per- 
fection of the spiritual life. This is the view of 1 Peter and of the 
sub-apostolic Church. 

Aristotle, Eth. Nic. i. 9, starts three questions with regard to 

what he calls “happiness”: (1) whether it is paSyriv 4 @tordv: 
'2) whether it comes xard twa Oelav potpay : or (3) whether it is 
a Tix. The third is the naturalistic view; the second on the 
whole is that of St. Paul ; the first on the whole that of St. Peter, 
who would say that, given Faith, which comes from God (xard twa 
Qciav poipav), much depends on the “thankworthy ” obedience of 
man. This is the view of Aristotle himself, as it is also that of 
Bishop Butler. It is a view which makes ethical philosophy 
possible, because it leaves wide room for human reason and will. 
But there is no cause for Supposing that St. Peter derived it from 
any other source than that of his own Christian experience. 

8. taira ydp. “For, if these things belong to you and increase, 
they make you not idle nor unfruitful with respect to the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Aeovdfw may mean either “to abound” 
or “to increase,” but Spitta seems to be right in thinking that the 
latter sense is preferable here. Otherwise there is little difference 
between trdpxovra and wAcovdfovra, There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of els in this passage ; the point 
being whether éréyvwors is to be regarded as the end of the Christian 
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progress or as its beginning. On the side of the former view is the 
R.V., which translates “unto the knowledge”; so de Wette, 
Briickner, Huther, Fronmiiller, Steinfass, Kihl; on the side of the 
second, the A.V. (“in the knowledge”), Bengel, Ewald, Hofmann, 
Schott, Weiss, Wiesinger, von Soden, and, substantially, Spitta. The 
dispute turns upon the question whether ¢is is to be taken with the 
adjectives or with the verb. Ka@sordva: els means “to bring a 
person to a place,” and we might conceivably translate “ these 
things bring you, not being idle nor fruitless, unto the knowledge.” 
But xabtordvat rea dpydv means “to make a person idle”; and if 
we adopt this construction, «is with its case will denote that in 
respect of which he is idle. The two constructions and the two 
translations must not be blended or confused, as they are in the 
RV. Ka6icryow must either mean “bring” or “make.” But 
now a glance at vers. 2 and 3 will show that the Christian progress 
begins with émiyvwos (5a ris émyvdoews) and is in émfyvwors. 
"Extyrwors is the germ which makes progress possible, and is de- 
veloped by the progress, but is not represented here as the goal 
to which the progress tends. Here, as often, commentators have 
been biassed by the desire to bring the language of St. Peter into 
exact accordance with that of St. Paul, in Col. i. 10, év wavri epyw 
kapropopotvres kat abgavspevor eis tiv émiyvwow 703 @cod. The two 
apostles do not disagree here ; for this knowledge, which grows 
with our growth, might very well be said to be the issue of all our 
strivings. But it is also their root, and this is the point which St. 
Peter wishes to bring out. 

This verse is quoted in the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, Eus. H. E.v. 1. 45, 6 88 8:4 pécou xarpds obk dpyis 
abrois of8% dxapros éylvero. 

9. 3 yap wh wépeor tadra. The words are equivalent in sense 
to d yap wh imdpyer ratra Kal mreovdter, as TupAds, pvwmdtuv, MyjOqv 
AaPdv to dpyés ai dxapros. But the group of epithets in this verse 
gives the cause of the barrenness, and forms a second indictment 
against the False Teachers. They are not only barren trees (Luke 
6), but they are blind leaders of the blind (Matt. xv. 14). 
tugdés. He is blind because he has lost the light of the 
éxiyvwors of Christ which was given to him (ver. 3), and thus has 
never attained to ywaats. 

puwndtwv. The correct form of this verb appears to be either 
promdtey (cf. trwmdtev), or puwmeiv (cf. dévwreiv). Suidas has in 
one place puwrdfey, in another pywmdfev. Commentators, follow- 
ing Beza and Budaeus, refer to Arist. Problem. xxxi. 16. 25; but 
though Aristotle there describes the pvwy, he does not use 
puurdtev, nor does the verb appear in the /ndex of Bonitz. 

Mvwy means “short-sighted” ; puwrdfev, “to be short-sighted.” 
The characteristics of a short-sighted man are that he sees things 
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dimly, or that he sees what is close at hand more distinctly than 
what is far off. The first gives tolerable sense, but many commen- 
tators prefer the second ; the purblind see earth far more clearly 
than heaven (Beza, Grotius, Estius, de Wette, Huther), or sees 
that he is a member of the Church, and does not see clearly how 
and on what conditions he became one (Hofmann). 

Wolf, Bochart, Spitta, and von Soden take pvwy to mean “one 
who shuts his eyes” and will not see. But pvwy never has this 
sense, though it-is derived from j‘w, and means properly “blinking.” 
‘This explanation is dictated by the wish to find a climax in ruddds, 
preorder: but it is not necessary to suppose that St. Peter was a 
skilled rhetorician. 

The Vulgate translates manu tentans, like a blind man, feeling 
his way with outstretched hand. It is difficult to see how this 
explanation, which represents the Greek ymAaday, arose. 

P reads pvomdfwv, which scems to imply a false derivation from 
pis and é} (uvwala for “a mouse-hole” is found). Hence Oecu- 
menius says, pvwmdtev 8% 1 Tugddrrew epyray, axd rav xd Thy yiv 
puav Tupdév els day Saredovvrwv, In this way Erasmus explained 
the translation of the Vulgate, “manu uiam tentans, deducta a 
muribus metaphora, qui parietem, aut tabulam, aut si quid aliud 
obuium fuerit, sequi solent, donec cauum nacti fuerint’ See 
Suicer, puwrdfo, 

MfOny AaBuv. “Because he has forgotten”; cf. Josephus, Ant. 
ii. 9. 1, 84 xpdvou pijxos AyOqvy AaBévres: Athen. xii. 24, p. 523 A, 
of pera rovrous AxjOqv AuBdvres tis Kpyrav rept tov Biov etxoopias. 
Thucydides, ii. 49. 5, has rods 8 cat AxjJy éAupPave, “ forgetfulness 
came upon” the sufferers from the plague. Bengel and von Soden 
would translate “ having chosen to forget,” but the notion of wilful- 
ness does not seem to lie in the phrase. 

toi Kafapiopod tév wédot adtod duapriav. “The cleansing from 
his old sins” in Baptism. Cf. 1 Pet. iii, 21, odfe. Barricpa, od 
capxds drdbeais pimov dAAL owvedjocus dyabijs emepdrypa els Oedv. 
The reference to Baptism is made certain by the word mdAa: all 
previous sins were cleansed at that time. Here as in r Peter “sin” 
is concrete, and there is no necessary implication of birth-sin. The 
cleansing is based upon the sacrificial Death of Christ (1 Pet. i. 18, 
ii, 24, ili, 18), and is conditioned by xAjows Kat éxAoy}, and by 
the faith and repentance of the cleansed (owedijoews dyabiis 
éxepérnpa), but is conveyed by a definite act. 

But what is it precisely that the False Teacher has forgotten? 
First, no doubt, the fear which attaches to the remembrance of the 
price of Redemption (1 Pet. i. 17-19). But does St. Peter mean also 
that the special cleansing of Baptism cannot be repeated? This 
sense may be found in Heb. x. 26 and in 2 Pet. ii, 20-22. There 
are passages in 1 Peter which seem to mean that the cleansing of 
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ordinary sins, such as no Christian can avoid, is to be found in 
suffering (1 Pet. ii, 21, iii, 14, iv. 1, 16). We might say that in 
Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, Christlike suffering for righteousness’ sake 
is the condition of post-baptismal cleansing. Out of these 
Passages arose the Novatian schism, the question agitated by 
Hermas, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, whether perdvo.a was 
admissible after Baptism, and, if so, how often, and the whole system 
of Penance. These consequences could hardly be drawn from the 
Pauline Epistles. 

10. 83 paddov. “ Wherefore the more.” Smovddcare repeats the 
exhortation orovdiv mécay wapeurevéyxaytes, but two additional 
Teasons for diligence have been given in vers. 8 and 9 ; hence the 


‘onouSicare, Here as above (émyopyyjoare, ver. 5) and again 
in iii, 14 the aorist imperative, which properly refers to a single 
definite action, as in dére pot robro, is wrongly used for the present. 
The same grammatical inaccuracy is very common in 1 Peter 
(ii. 13, iv. 1-7, v. 8). 

wociofa. The middle voice signifies “to make for yourselves.” 
Here again the necessity for the co-operation of te human will is 
very strongly expressed. Christ has called and elected the 
brethren ; it rests with them to hold fast the gift. 

For ékdoy# see note on 1 Pet. i, 1. Here as there probably 
the corporate sense predominates ; it denotes selection for a place 
in the yévos éxAexrév, Ideally selection precedes the call or invita- 
tion, which must always be addressed to individuals. Men are 
called out of darkness into light (1 Pet. ii. 9), out of the Flood into 
the Ark, or, like Abraham, out of an earthly home to the pilgrim 
life. All Christians have been called and selected, otherwise they 
would not be Christians, but they must “work out their own salva- 
tion” (Phil. ii. 12). St. Paul adds @cds tor 6 évepyiv ev ipiv 
kal 1d dew Kal 73 evepyeiv tmip ris ebSoxias. St. Peter does not 
add this qualification, though he goes on to remind his hearers that 
the reward is a divine gift 

od ph mraionré wore. “Ye shall never stumble.” The apostle 
does not mean “ye shall never sin”—for in this sense we all 
stumble (Jas. iii. 2). He is thinking of the onward march along the 
King’s highway, and the final entry into the kingdom. Ye shall 
come safe to the journey’s end. “Ut quouis tempore, inoffenso 
pede, non tanquam ex naufragio uel incendio, sed quasi cum 
triumpho intrare possitis ” (Bengel). 

11, émyopnynbiiserar. The repetition of the verb from ver. 5 
brings out with great emphasis the response of God’s giace to man’s 
faithfulness. 

Dietlein, Spitta, von Soden, Kiihl find if the verb an allusion 
to the rich ornaments with which the chorus was provided by the 
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choregus for its entry upon the stage ; but it is hardly probable that 
the ancient significance of xopyyeiv was present to St. Peter's mind. 
TlAoveiws finds its adequate explanation in the manifold graces of 
God (1 Pet. iv. 10), the riya xat péyiora érayyéApara of ver. 4. 
As man supplements the gift of God by ceaseless endeavour, so 
God supplements man’s faithful efforts by a rich and final gift. 
Thus (Matt. xxv.) the man travelling into a far country delivers the 
talents to his servants, returns to take account, and calls those who 
have made due profit into the joy of their Lord. As in 1 Peter, the 
thought is purely evangelical; there is no trace of metaphysical 
speculation. 

The eternal kingdom is that of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—this the writer says without reserve or qualification. The 
expression justifies the view taken above of 6 eds jay, of Bela 
Svvapis, and of 6 xadécas. Christ calls us into the kingdom, because 
it is His own. We are reminded especially of Luke i. 33, xat 
Baorretoe emt tov olxoy “laxdB eis rods aidvas, kai ris Bactdelas 
airod otx érrat rédos. The kingdom of God or of heaven is also 
called the kingdom of Christ in Matt. xiii. 41, xvi. 28, xx. 21; Luke 
xxiii, 42 ; John xviii. 36. In Luke xxii. 30 the kingdom is given to 
the Son by the Father. Cf. Heb. i. 8; Apoc. xix. 16. To none of 
these writers does the phrase suggest any difficulty; but on this 
point, as on so many others, St. Paul speculates, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

The end of Christian pilgrimage is the crossing of Jordan and 
entrance into the Promised Land, the patrimony, the salvation 
ready to be revealed (1 Pet. i. 4, 5), the kingdom of Christ. There 
is in 2 Peter the same attitude of expectancy as in 1 Peter. 

Obviously the kingdom of Christ does not here mean the Church 
upon earth. But the word éxxAnoda is not found in either the First 
or the Second Epistle. See Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, p. 221. 

Even in the Gospels the kingdom is frequently spoken of as 
future, Outside of the Gospels it is seldom regarded as realised 
upon earth, though we find such passages as Col. i. 13; Apoc. i. 6; 
1 Pet. ii. 9. In_post-apostolic writers the future sense seems to be 
universal ; see Clem. Rom. xlii. 3; 2 Clem. v. 5, ix. 6, xi. 7, xii. 15 
Barn. iv. 13, vii. 11; Herm., Sim. ix, 12. 3; Ignatius, Zph. xvi. 15 
Polycarp, v. 3; Mart. Polycarpi, xxii. 1. 

The phrase aldvios BacAca does not recur in the New Testa- 
ment. It is one of the few salient phrases in this Epistle, and is 
quoted in the Aart. Polycarpi, xx. 2. The word aldves might be 
included in the list of St. Peter’s philosophical terms, for the 
distinction between aidév and xpévos is an important commonplace 
in later Platonism. Yet aidvos is a common word in the New 
Testament, and it woyld be absurd to cite it as an indication ot 
Hellenism, except in so far as Hellenism may mean any degree of 
education whether large or small. 
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12. 86. Here St. Peter passes to a fresh point which completes 
his introduction. The faith of his readers is tedriyos with that of 
the apostles, because it embraces all that conduces to life and 
godliness ; it must be developed by effort which leads to virtue, not 
to licence; without effort none shall enter into the kingdom of 
Christ. 

From this point to the end of the chapter he insists upon the 
truth of this faith, It rests upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, of 
whom he himself was one; and upon that of the Hebrew prophets, 
but the prophets must not be misunderstood. 

“Wherefore I shall always put you in remembrance.” MédAw 
with the infinitive in the New Testament is frequently merely used 
for the future indicative ; the grammar is breaking up, and there is 
‘a tendency to form tenses by the use of auxiliaries as in low Latin. 
The future »<AAyjow is found also in Matt. xxiv. 16, where peAArjoere 
dxovew is neither more nor less than dxovcecGe, Suidas, however, 
explains pe\Ajow by cmov8dew, dpovticw, and the R.V. translates 
“T shall be ready always to put you in remembrance.” The 
rendering of the A.V., “I will not be negligent,” represents ov« 
épeAyjow, a variant supported by K L, the bulk of the later MSS., 
and the Syriac. 

The words év 7H wapovoy éAnbelg are explained by «Séras, the 
things which they know are the truth which is present to them. 
“Eoryptypévovs év is a much stronger phrase than «idéras: “ye not 
only know them, but are established in them,” ye know them and 
do them. Truth here embraces not only moral truth,—the necessity 
of growth from alors to dydéay,—but historical or doctrinal truth 
opposed to ceroduopévor piGor, 

18, Sixatoy Hyodpa. “I deem it right”; it is my bounden 
duty as an apostle. "E¢’ daov, “so Jong as”; cf. Matt. ix. 15; the 
Scor is neuter. Xxjvope, “a tent”; this metaphor for the body 
suits well with the general conception of life as a pilgrimage, 
1 vet. i. 1, ii rz. St. Paul uses oxfvos in the same sense 2 Cor. v. 1. 
The apostles derived the metaphor from the history of the Patriarchs, 
but according to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. 14. 94, Plato 
also called the body yjivov oxivos. 

Bieyeipaw gv Sropvice. “To stir you by a reminder” is a phrase 
that recurs iii. 1. The é& is probably instrumental (a Hebraistic, 
not a Greek use). 

14, eiSis sre raxwh lon 4 ddlens Tod oxyvdpards pov. 
“ Knowing that the putting off of my tent cometh swiftly.” It has 
been disputed whether “ swiftly” here means “suddenly ” or “soon.” 
Either explanation is possible, and either yields good sense. If the 
apostle means that he is to die soon, there was great reason why he 
should be earnest in admonition. If he means that he is to die 
suddenly (7.e. by violence), the necessity for insistence is still the 
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same. “Qui diu aegrotant,” says Bengel, “possunt alios adhuc 

ere. Crux id Petro non erat permissura.” In John xxi. 18 our 
Lord foretold that Peter should die a violent death éray ynpdoys. 
If the apostle was yépwv when he wrote this Epistle, he would feel 
that this prophecy must soon be accomplished. The point must 
be left to the reader’s judgment. “AdOeors, “putting off,” is a 
word that suits a garment rather than a tent. The two images are 
blended in much the same way by St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 2-5. 

nabis ... 84Xwod por. The most natural explanation of these 
words is to be found in John xxi. 18, 19. An argument has been 
raised against the authenticity of 2 Peter on the ground that the 
author here quotes the most suspected chapter of a very late gospel, 
but all that he does is to refer to a prophecy of our Lord’s, which is 
probably that recorded by St. John. Spitta insists that the passage 
in the Johannine Gospel is not here in question at all, on the 
ground that there our Lord foretold that St. Peter should die in a 
particular way, by crucifixion, while in the prophecy here referred to 
the apostle had been warned that his death should happen soon. 
Hence Spitta thinks that St. Peter is alluding to some saying of our 
Lord’s which has not been preserved elsewhere. 

18. owov8dow . .. pripny Toeiofa, “And I will take pains 
also that as occasion requires ye may be able after my death to call 
these things to remembrance.” Zrovddew is late Greek for orovSd- 
copa, and éxev should be Sus éfere: see Blass, p. 225. “Exdorore, 
“at each time,” “whenever the need arises,” as often as similar 
errors are propagated. "EgoSos, “death,” as in Luke ix. 31 (in the 
account of the Transfiguration), and in the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons, Eus. #. £. v. 1. 36, 55. The word means 
properly “end” or “close,” so Xen. Hell. v. 4. 4, én’ eddy ris 
épxijs. Hence it is used by later writers of the end or close of life, 
but only with the defining genitive, Josephus, Ant. iv. 8. 2, er 
#€d8y Tod Civ. 

Is this promise fulfilled by the writing of this present Epistle, to 
which the readers would be able to turn, whenever need arose, after 
the writer was dead and gone? This is the explanation of Bengel, 
Wiesinger, Dietlein, Schott, von Soden, Kiihl; but it is excluded by 
the future emov8éew, The sense seems clearly to be “I will myself 
remind you, so long as I live (as I am doing by this Epistle) ; and 
further, I will take care that after my decease you shall constantly 
be able to refresh your memory as to my teaching.” What he 
promises is something that will show that his teaching did not rest 
upon cecodpiopévor piOor, but on historical fact, and this promise 
cannot be thought to be wholly redeemed by the brief reference here 
made to the Transfiguration. 

Huther thought the meaning to be that St. Peter would establish 
a succession of teachers, who after his death would keep alive the 
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knowledge of the truth. But it seems clear that what is promised 
is a document, to which his disciples would be able to turn and 
confirm their belief. 

In very early times it seems to have been thought that the 
words pointed to the Gospel of St. Mark. Irenaeus, iii. 1. 1, pera. 
88 rhy rovrev eoBov Mdpxos, & pabrirys xab eppyveirys Téxpov, Kai 
abros Ta dd Hérpou xnpvrodpeva eyypddws mapaséduxe, Here Grabe 
cannot possibly be right in taking é£080v to mean the departure of 
the apostles from Rome. That the statement of Irenaeus rests 
upon the present passage appears partly from the use of the word 
080s, and partly from the way in which St. Peter’s words are 
misunderstood. ‘The apostle does not say that the document of 
which he is speaking should be written after his death, but that it 
should be written so as to be of use after his death. It is possible 
that Irenaeus added from 2 Peter the words pera tHv tovrwv éfodov 
to information which he gathered from Papias, Eus. #7. Z. ii. 15. 2, 
iii, 39. 15 ; but probably he found them in Papias, 

Certainly no document would redeem the apostle’s promise so 
well as a gospel ; and if a gospel is meant, the reference can hardly 
be to any other than that of St. Mark. 

It seems highly probable that the composition of the later 
pseudonymous Petrine literature, the Apocalypse, Gospel of Peter, 
Preaching of Peter, and other books, was suggested by these words. 
If so, the fact goes to prove that 2 Peter was well known, and 
regarded as authentic in very early times. It seems hardly likely 
that such extensive liberties would have been taken with the name 
of Peter, unless there were a phrase, in a writing generally recognised 
as his, which gave plausibility to the forgery. Hence we may see 
in the present passage a reason for dating 2 Peter at any rate before 
any of the extra-canonical Petrine books. 

16. 06 yap cecogicpérors piBors efaxohoubjcarres . . . mapouaiay. 
“For we did not follow cunningly devised fables when we made 
known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Mi6os by itself might mean merely “fables,” such as the legendary 
history of the heathen gods, “false tales,” “ fictions” ; and this may 
be the meaning of the word where it occurs in the Pastorals, 1 Tim. 
i. 4, iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 43; Tit. i 14. Yet even there it may, and 
here the addition of cecogicpévor shows that it must, bear the later 
sense of ‘a fiction which embodies a truth,” “an allegorism.” The 
False Teachers, or some of them, must have maintained that the 
Gospel miracles were to be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
regarded as facts. But they differ from the False Teachers alluded 
to in the Pastorals, inasmuch as they do not appear to have intro- 
duced any “myths” of their own. They were therefore not 
Gnostics, as Dietlein and Baur supposed ; their wAacroi Adyoe were 
simply allegorical explanations of the gospel ; they denied the literal 
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sense, but professed to hold fast the spiritual. It is obvious how 
this mode of exegesis might be applied to the Second Advent. 

eyvwpicapev. “We made known.” St. Peter does not say 
that he himself had taught the readers of the Epistle, nor does his 
phrase necessarily imply that any of the Twelve had done so 
personally. All that he means is that the teaching which these 
people had received had come to them mediately or immediately 
from apostles. 

Suvapiv Kal wapouotay are keywords to the second and third 
chapters respectively. For Svvapis compare ver. 3 above ; and for 
the connexion between Sivayis and zapoveia, see Matt. xxiv. 30. 

SAN’ endaras yernOdvres Tis exelvou peyadestyT0s. “But we had 
been eye-witnesses of His majesty,” and that is why we taught you 
what we did. “Ewdmrys is equivalent to atrémrys, Luke i, 23 
compare the use of éworrevu, 1 Pet. ii. 12, iii, 2. It was unneces- 
sary for St. Peter to state that three only of the apostles had 
actually been present. MeyaAceiorns (Luke ix. 43; Acts xix. 27 ; 
peyaAcia, Luke i. 49; Acts ii, 11) is the majesty of Christ which 
directly involves His Svvayis. For the future Parousia no ocular 
testimony could be adduced, but as the Second Coming is the 
droxdéduyis tis 86éys Xpirrod, 1 Pet, iv. 13, no apter confirmation 
could be found than the revelation of glory at the Transfiguration. 
It is to be observed that St. Peter uses the Transfiguration to prove, 
not the rrapovaia, but the credibility of the apostles who had preached 
the wapovota. If we may suppose, what is by no means improbable, 
that the False Teachers, while explaining away the Resurrection, 
admitted the historical truth of the rest of the Gospel, we can see 
a strong reason for St. Peter’s choice of this particular incident. 

17. AaBiv ydp. “For having received from God the Father 
honour and glory, such a voice having been borne to Him by the 
magnificent glory, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” The sentence is anacoluthic, AeBwv having no finite 
verb, uv} péperai run tas is a singular phrase. MeyaXonpemjs 
is found Deut. xxxiii. 26; 2 Mace. viii. 15, xv. 13; 3 Macc. ii. 9. 
‘H peyadomperys Séga is a reverential paraphrase for God; 6eia 
Sivays, ver. 3, Geta pious, ver. 4, belong to the same class of 
expressions of which there are many instances in Jewish apocrypha. 
Spitta quotes Zest. Levi, 3, & 76 dvorépw (obpavg) mdvrwy xaradver 
jpeyddy Sige: Ascensio Lesaiae, xi. 32, “et uidi quod sedit a dextera 
illius magnae gloriae”: Enoch? xiv. 18, 20, “And I looked and saw 
therein a lofty throne . . . and the Great Glory sat thereon” ; so 
also cii. 3, “And will seek to hide themselves from the presence of 
the Great Glory.” Clement of Rome, ix. 2, also has the phrase, 
possibly borrowed from 2 Peter, dreviowpev els robs reAciws Aecroupy7- 
cavras TH peyadrompenet Sdéy abrod: but he may have taken it direct 
from Enoch; see Lightfoot’s note. The expression again throws 
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light upon 4 @cds jpiv ; the Great Glory is God, whom no man hath 
seen 5 Christ is our God, God who hath condescended to become 
visible. 

Wiesinger and Spitta are probably right in identifying peyado- 
apemips ddga with the vepéAn pureuy (the Shechinah) of Matt. xvii. 5. 

The sentence is anacoluthic. St. Peter has not added the verb 
which he intended, and it is not possible to say what it was. The 
Heavenly Voice arrests his attention and becomes the main object 
of his thought, because it leads him on to speak of the other voice, 
that of prophecy. This has led some commentators to accuse him 
of having begun by promising ocular evidence, and ended by giving 
aural. The actual vision is described by the words AaBov tippy wai 
8ogav, which represent Zapper 15 mpdcwrov airot ds 6 Atos, Ta Se 
tudria abrod éyévero Aevka ds 7d pas. Some, again, have created a 
discrepancy with the evangelical narrative by making évexOetons 
come before AaBuv in point of time ; thus St. Peter is made to say 
that the voice preceded the Transfiguration, whereas in the Gospels 
it follows. This, however, is quite arbitrary ; the temporal relation 
of the participles is not to one another, but to the main verb. See, 
for instance, Thue. iv. 133, 6 vedbs vis “Hpas ae “Apyet xarexavOn, 

Tijs lepelas Miyvov Twa Gelons ppevov mpds Ta oTewpara Kat 
dxuara8aphotons. Chrysis did not fall asleep before she set the 
lamp near the garlands. Here there is no xaf between AaBov and 
dexbelons, but this makes no difference; the order of the events 
denoted by the participle is fixed, not by their tense, but by their 
sequence, 

The first clause of the Voice is not quite certain, B has 8 vids 
yew b & dyamyrds pov obrds torw (so WH, Tisch. vii.): P, obrés eorw 
4 vids pov & dyamnris obrdés torw: RACKL, forw 8 vids 

4 dyayrés. This last reading, though the best attested, may 
fe due to copyists who remembered the words as given by Matt. 
xvii. 5 and Mark ix. 7, 18. Peter omits dxovere atrod, which is 
found in all three Synoptists. He omits also the vision of Moses 
and Elias. His account appears to be quite independent of the 
Gospel text. 

18. nat radryy . . . dyly. “And this voice we heard borne from 
heaven, being with Him in the holy mount.” The mountain was 
made hi holy by the theophany. 

19. nat Exopey PeBardrepoy... xapBiars Spdv. “And even surer 
is the word of prophecy which we have, whereunto ye do well to 
take heed, as unto a lamp giving light in a squalid place, till the 

day break and the day star arise in your hearts.” The testimony 
of the prophets is one, because it all testifies of Christ, His suffer- 
ing, and His glory, 1 Pet. i. 10. For Kahiss roucire, followed by the 
participle, cf. Acts xv. 29. "Ev aixunp réry: the light shows up 
the filth, and makes cleansing possible. The Vulgate renders in loce 
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caliginoso, in a dark place; but abypnpds does not appear to bear 
this sense, though Aristotle uses it of dark or dirty-looking colour 
(repi xpupdrur, iii. p. 793. 11). BeBasérepoy is predicative. 

It seems at first sight strange that St. Peter should speak of the 
voice of prophecy as even more certain than the voice of God. It 
was, however, the same voice, and, for the apostle’s present pur- 
pose, it was even more certain and conclusive. The voice at the 
‘Transfiguration was not Avxvos gaivwr év aixpnpg témy : it conveyed 
no moral lesson. What St. Peter desires, in addition, is a word 
that strikes directly and conclusively at Libertinism, and this he 
finds in Hebrew prophecy. 

Augustine took the meaning to be “‘surer to you.” You were 
not on the Mount as we were, and you may not unreasonably 
think the word of the old prophets more trusty than ours; in 
Johann, Tract. xxxv. 8; Serm. xxvii., de uerb, Apost. vol. v. p. 
149 C. But, if this were the meaning, we should have expected 
exere, as Alford says. 

Modern commentators almost universally take the view ex- 
pressed in the translation of the R.V. “And we have the word 
of prophecy made more sure,” that is to say, the testimony of the 
prophets is confirmed by the voice from heaven. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Greek will bear this meaning, which could 
have been expressed quite easily by xal otrws BeBatotra, The verb 
BeBaoiv, or the substantive BeBaiwors, bear the sense of “ confirm,” 
“confirmation”; but éBatos in classical Greek always means 
“firm,” “steady,” “sure.” This is its meaning also in the New 
Testament; see 2 Cor. i 7; Heb. ii. 2, iii, 6, 14, vii 19; 2 Pet. 
i, 10, Even in Rom. iv, 16, Beata érayyeAa, and Heb. ix. 17, 
BeBata Sabin, the meaning is “valid,” not “ratified.” The same 
is true of the passages quoted by Mr. Field in his Motes on the 
Lranslation of the New Testament, Charit. Aphrod. iii. 9, xéyd 
BeBatdrepov tcxov +d Oappeiv, my courage was firmer ; Chacremon 
in Stobaeus, Flor. Ixxix. 31, BeBauorépay exe rip $uNlay mpos Tobs 
yoveis, let your love be stronger; Isocrates, ad Demon. p. 10 A, 
Gore cor ovpPijcerae mapd re 7G wArjGer wGdAov ebSoxipely Kai THv wap™ 
éxeivor ebvoay BeBarorépay exe. But in the present passage St. 
Peter is not comparing different degrees of certainty in the prophetic 
word, but the word of prophecy with the word of the Transfigura- 
tion. Again, the apostle could hardly make a point of the con- 
firmation of prophecy; it needed no confirmation ; it was fulfilled 
by the gospel, but not proved; on the contrary, it was regarded as 
a proof of the gospel. The most natural view is that he is here 
appealing to a second witness, which, for the purpose of the second 
chapter, is even stronger than his first. See Dr. Plummer’s note. 

It may seem remarkable that St. Peter does not appeal to the 
prophecies of our Lord Himself, though Matt. xxiv. would have 
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suited his purpose. But to the apostle the Old Testament is as 
much the voice of Christ as the New; and having glanced at the 
latter, he turns quite naturally to the former, where a rich store of 
instances lay ready to his hand. Further, if the False Teachers 
denied the Parousia, they must also have denied that our Lord 
foretold it. 

Siavydfew occurs in Aquila’s version of Job xxv. 5. St. Peter 
is probably thinking of the Song of Songs ii. 17, iv. 6, ws of 
Siarveton H peor kal xubdow ai oxat, ‘The beautiful word gwo- 
édpos is probably suggested by Ps. cix. (cx.) 3, é« yaotpds mpd 
dwoddpov éyernad oe. The words mpd éwodépov caused a dis- 
tinction to be made between éwoddpos and g¢waddpos, which in 
Greek poetry are identical. Hence, Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Haer. 
x. 33 (ed. Duncker, p. 540), calls our Lord mpd éwrddpou duc 
popos gwvy, evidently explaining 2 Peter. Compare also Luke i. 78, 
dyarohi e€ Yous. Dr. Plummer refers also to Apoc. xxii. 16. 

Why is the Christian to give heed to prophecy till the day star 
arise in his heart? St. Peter cannot mean “till you are converted,” 
for he is addressing Christians. Some commentators, taking vers. 
5-8 as the key, think that the apostle is speaking of the day when 
faith is made perfect in love. But it is more probable that the day 
of the Parousia is meant. The voice of prophecy, which is the 
voice of Christ, will guide men to the end. The expression “arise 
in your hearts” need not be regarded as an objection to this; it 
may be taken to denote the dyaAA/acus which the day will bring. 

20. rodro mpatov ywwdoxovtes is best regarded as a grammatical 
irregularity ; see below, iii. 3, where the phrase recurs without a 
finite verb. Here it might, with little difficulty, be connected with 
KaNis moceire mporexovres. 

taca wpopnteia ypadijs is to be taken of the Old Testament 
prophecies alone. For émiAvais, “interpretation,” compare émAvew, 
Mark iv. 34. Both the noun and verb are common in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies (see the Index published by the Lightfoot Trustees) ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. i. 1, émAvréov 1a mpoaropovpeva: pseudo- 
Justin, Expos. Rect. Fidei, ras traropfoas tmAvérw, The words 
are indeed familiar in later Greek ; a classic would use the simple 
Avav, Avous. Téverae cannot possibly be translated, as by Alford, 
“comes from,” “springs out of.” The word in the New Testa- 
ment constantly means no more than “is”; if here we are to 
keep its proper sense, we must render, “ does not fall to,” “does not 
come under,” private interpretation. 

You do well to study the prophets, but first you are to observe 
that you must not interpret them just as you like. There is a right 
way and a wrong. Jews denied the Christian applications of 
phecy, and the False Teachers wrested the Epistles of St. Paul and 
“the rest of scripture” (iii. 16) to their own destruction. St. Peter 
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warns his people that they may read the Bible amiss, and that 
therefore they need a guide. That scripture required to be 
“opened” was the universal belief of the primitive Church. They 
were opened by Christ (Luke xxiv. 45; Apoc. v.) or His ministers 
—as by Peter, Acts ii, or by Philip, Acts viii. 30, or by Apollos, 
Acts xviii, 28, 

Who were the rightful interpreters of scripture St. Peter does 
not say. If he had been asked the question, he might have answered 
in the words of William of St. Theoderic (used by a Kempis, De 
Imit. i. 5), “ Quo enim Spiritu scripturae factae sunt, eo Spiritu legi 
desiderant.” 

Other explanations of St. Peter's phrase—that (1) the prophets 
themselves could not interpret their own prophecies, or that (2) they 
did not, in fact, interpret them—may be set aside without hesitation. 

QL. od yép .. . GvOpwao.. It is not of private interpretation. 
For, as prophecy was not given by the will of man, so neither can 
it be explained by the will of man. God gives both the vision and 
the interpretation thereof (Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16), 

word, “In the old days,” as A.V.; cf. John ix. 13; Rom. vii. 9, 
xi. 30. St. Peter is thinking solely of the Hebrew prophets. R.V. 
and many commentators take woré with oé, was never at any time 
given; but this is against the order of the words. 

4véx0n.  “‘ Was borne” (as in ver. 18), came from heaven to man. 

Gepspevo, “Carried along by the Holy Ghost,” as a ship by 
the wind (Acts xxvii. 15,17). Here the Spirit is the wind (Acts 
ii 2; John iii. 8). Similar metaphors are used of inspiration by 
the heathen writers ; thus Plutarch, de def. Orac. 40, 7d 82 paytixov 
peipa Kal mvedpa Basrarév tort cal driérarov. But the word 
which Plutarch applies to the inspired prophet is xtvotpevos. Philo 
commonly speaks of the prophet as deogépyros: see Quis rerum div. 
heres, §2 (i. 510). 

@dAncav dad Gcod dvOpwro, “ Men spoke from God”; as mouth- 
pieces of God, not by their own will. The reading here is uncertain. 
BP, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Tisch., WH have dr @cod dvOpwrot: 
C, dd Gcod dyn dvOpwron: RK L, Treg. yor @cod évOpuror: A, 
dytoe ToS @eod dvOpwro, Many cursives and Oecumenius insert of 
after éAddyoav. The variants are most easily accounted for by 
taking the text of BP as the point of departure ; the insertion of 

by C is easily explained, holy being a common epithet of the 
Prophets (Luke i. 70; Acts iii 21; 2 Pet. iii, 2), AMO and 
ATIOI might easily be confused, the ductus litterarum being very 
similar ; but the probability lies on the side of dd, the less tempting 
word. Still, dyioe has authority, and Tregelles, Spitta, and von 
Soden prefer this word. 

There is no difference in the sense in any case. If dé is 
omitted and dy:o: read, the emphasis falls on depépevor, “holy men 
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of God spoke (not by their own will), but as they were moved.” 
On the other hand, the text of BP reiterates very forcibly the 
apostle’s point—‘ men spoke as they were moved, and spoke from 
God.” 


IL L. dyérovro 82 Kai Weudompogijrat. There is another caution 
to be borne in mind. Not only does all prophecy need interpreta- 
tion, but even in Israel there were false prophets also as well as 
true. St. Peter is thinking of Balaam, though he did not prophesy, 
strictly speaking, in Israel, and of such passages as Jer. vi. 13; Ezek. 
xiii. 9. The run of the sentence seems to imply that the False 
Teachers, or some of them, claimed to be prophets. All prophets 
were teachers; differing from ordinary teachers in this essential 
point, that the teaching of the prophet was imparted to him by 
direct inspiration, not by study of scripture, or by any process of 
reasoning ; see Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 46. ‘Ihe false teaching 
which the apostle proceeds to denounce was certainly doctrinal as 
well as moral. All ethical teaching rests upon doctrine, and varies 
with its speculative basis. But the only doctrinal error which the 
apostle expressly attributes to them, or some of them, is the denial 
of the Parousia. How naturally this might be connected with lax 
morality is evident. 

The False Teachers are spoken of at first in the future ; after- 
wards in the past or present (érAavjOycay, ver. 15: obroi ein, ver. 
17: 8eAedfovorw, ver. 18). Cf. 2 Tim. iii. 1-6, perilous times shall 
come, for men shall be .. . of this sort ave they; and x Tim. iv. 
1 sqq. St. Peter may mean that he knows these men to be already 
at work elsewhere, and that he foresees their speedy appearance in 
the Churches to which he is writing. Or the future may be taken 
in a more general way. There will, from time to time, as the End 
approaches, be false prophets, as our Lord foretold (Matt. xxiv. 11), 
and hae may see them already busy among you. Here a second 
test, besides that of scripture rightly explained, becomes applicable. 
‘These men are False Teachers because they (ofriwes) will privily 
bring in heresies of destruction. 

‘wapaodyew may mean simply to introduce, to bring in (els), and 
set before (wapd) a person. It may, however, signify to bring in 
privily, giving the idea of creeping along under some sort of 
cover; see Liddell and Scott on rapeaodivw and other verbs of the 
same formation. Cf. rapacdxrovs, Gal. ii. 4. 

The classic meaning of alpecrs is a “school” or “sect” of 
philosophy, and the word implies, primarily, difference of opinion ; 
Cicero Zpp. xv. 16. It is so used in Acts of the “schools of 
thought” of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Nazoraeans (v. 17, xv. 5, 
xxiv. 5). So Acts xxiv. 14, xara tiv d8dv, fv A€yourw alpeow, 
“according to the Way (the true Christian Way), which they call a 
school.” Here the Way is distinguished from all the “denomina- 
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tions” or alpévas of the Jews. In its first use afpess does not 
imply falsehood or separation. You might call either Platonism or 
Pharisaism “a heresy,” without meaning that it was wrong, or ‘that 
it was an offence against unity. But so soon as men begin to speak 
of the Way (the one Truth), afpecis involves both opinion and 
conduct, both error and division. Hence oxicwa and alpeacs 
appear to mean the same thing in 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19 (where possibly 
St. Paul is quoting a prophecy of our Lord’s ; ef. Justin, Zrypho, 35, 

. 253 B, évovrae oxiopara Kai alpécas). CE Gal. v. 20, épeBetas 
Si ooraaian of alpéoas, where also the words are not technically dis- 
tinguished, and aipéces refers to Judaisers who were schismatics 
but not heretics. In Tit. iii. 10 the reference to false opinion is 
distinct ; new doctrines, of a kind incompatible with the faith of the 
Church, ’ have crept in, and alpects is changing its meaning with the 
change of circumstances. From the time of Ignatius (ZralZ. vi. 1; 
Eph. vi. 2) the word hardens into its later sense, that of denial of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian creed, 

The use of the word in 2 Peter affords no indication of the 
date of the Epistle. It condemns certain errors of belief and 
conduct, but the errors are as old as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

aipécers dmwheias is a Hebraism, the genitive of the substantive 
taking the place of the Greek adjective, as in Luke xvi. 8, rév 
oixovopov ris ddixias, See Blass, p. 98. Note the repetition thrice 
over of dérwAea, Similar repetitions are characteristic both of 
2 Peter and of 1 Peter throughout. 

at tov dyopdcavra .. dadderay. “Even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruction.” 
Dr. Plummer observes that a forger would hardly have made St. 
Peter speak thus of denying his Lord. For the “denial,” cf. Matt. 
x. 33. They were bought by Christ, 1 Cor. vii. 23; Apoc. v. 9, and 
thereby became His SovAo. Hence He is here called Seordrys, a 
word which elsewhere in the New Testament is used of Him only 
by Jude 4 (borrowing from this passage) | and in Apoc. vi. 10. See 
Clem. Alex. Ze. Proph. 20, 4 fet pas & Kupios rewip aipare, 
«7.4. Hence the words riyufy aipvarc are from 1 Peter ; but dyopdfes 
and Kipwos, for which lower down Seoxdérys is substituted, point to 
the present passage. For the omission of the conjunction between 
Gpvovpevor and érdyovres compare AaBuv, evexOefons in i. 17, and 
the string of unconnected participles in ver. 13 sqq. below. 

Because the Lord bought them they are bound to purity of life, 
1 Pet. i. 18 sqq., ii. 24. But by impurity men practically reject their 
Lord’s authority and deny His Buvapus. For raxwy see note on 
i. 14; here the sense of "Ye sudden™ is more appropriate ; for the 
thought cf. Prov. i. 27. 

Much needless difficulty has been made over these clauses, 
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“Even” is a perfectly familiar sense of xai, and th: asyndetic 
participles are quite in the manner of 2 Peter. Some commen- 
tators, however, take xaf as conjunction. Alford and von Soden 
regard it as connecting PevdodiSdoxador with dpvovpevor, “shall be 
false teachers and deniers”; Huther, as connecting rapeodgovow 
with émdyovres, which he considers to be loosely used for the finite 
verb. Both views are untenable. 

Spitta | would treat és xaf... dawheias as a Parenthesis, a and 
take xai rév dyopdoavra . . » drédecay with eybrovro 8% Kai pevdory 
ira év 7o'Aad, partly on the ground of the extraordinary difficulties 
that have been manufactured out of the last two clauses of the 
verse, partly because he thinks, with Ullmann, that St. Peter was 
bound to say something definite about the False Prophets of Israel. 
But he only creates fresh and greater difficulties ; the run of the 
sentence is against him, and rox éyopdoayra. Seowdrny aj épvovpeva. can 
hardly apply to any but Christians. It was quite sufficient for St. 
Peter here to state the fact that there were of old false prophets 
(though, as Ullmann says, “we knew it already”); for he desires 
to make two points, that true prophecy may be misinterpreted, and 
that there is such a thing as false prophecy. Hence he is content 
to say that the False Prophets played the same part as (is xa‘) the 
False Teachers. 

2. doedyeiars. Compare 1 Pet. iv. 3; the plural may denote 
either different forms, or repeated habitual acts of lasciviousness. 
St. Peter charges these men definitely with disorder at the Agape, 
adultery, perversion of the Christian idea of freedom, and gener- 
ally with falling back into the widopara of the world. Clearly they 
permitted and defended immorality i in a very broad sense. 

80’ ods refers to wodAoi Owing to the licentious ways of their 
numerous disciples, the Way of Truth shall be evil Spoken of by the 
Gentiles, cf. Rom. i, 24. In Acts we have 7 880s, ix. 2, xxii. 4, 
xxiv. 14; 68s cwrnpias, xvi. 17 ; 4 686s Tod Kupiov, xviii. 25. ‘Odds 
@AnOe‘as is found Gen. xxiv. 48 (but in the sense of “the right 
toad”); Ps. exviii, (cxix.) 30; also Pind. Pyzh, iii, 184. The Way 
is one of 2 Peter's favourite ‘phrases 5 see ii, 15, 21, and Knowling 
on Acts ix. 2. In Hermas, Vis. iii. 7. he We find tiv S83v riv 
dy erv : and in Aristides, Apol. xvi 4 683s ris dAnOelas, ris 
tos Sdeiovras els riy alwvov xetpaywyer Bacrdclay, we have a direct 
quotation, in which the present verse is combined with i. 13. 

3. dv theoveéig. Cf. ver. 15 ; the false teachers extracted money 
from their disciples. "EymopevecGat is to traffic in a thing; cf. 
Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 2, Tophipay epareroperpévos dd Tis Dowixns : 
Athen. 569F, "Aowacia % cuxpatixi éveropetero whijOy Kahav 
pura : Philo, 1% Flac. 16 (ii. 536 ad fin.), everopedero viv dijOqv 
tav Sixacrév. From this verb was formed in the fourth century the 
word xpurréumopos. The charge of avarice was brought against 

18 
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Gnostic teachers, Iren. i. 13. 3, and against the Montanists, Eus. 
Hi. E. v. 18. 2, but the evil existed long before, Tit. i. 11. The 
charge might mean merely that the false teacher, not being on the 
church roll, accepted direct gifts from his adherents. This would 
be thought wrong in any case, but shocking if he demanded or 
received money as a prophet. That Antinomian false teachers 
should not only'demand remuneration but be extortionate in their 
demands, is probable enough. Comp. Didache xi. 5, 9, 12, xii. 5; 
Hermas, Mandat. xi. 

mAagrtois Aéyors. Herod. i. 68, wAdrrew Adyous: Soph. Af. 148, 
Aédyous ybipovs wAdcowv. The “forged words,” by which these 
men endeavoured to persuade their hearers, must have contained 
some kind of reasoning, but the only sample is that given in iii. 4. 
See note on i. 16, 

ots 7d xpipa exmddar . .. wuordte. ‘Whose sentence from of 
old is not idle, and their destruction slumbereth not.” Kpfya is the 
verdict, sentence, doom. It was pronounced of old in the case of 
many similar sinners; it is no dead letter, and will speedily be 
executed on these men also. "ExrdAat, though not a classical 
word, is not uncommon in later Greek ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, 
P. 45 Sq. 3 Blass, p. 65 sq. 

4. The First Instance. The Fallen Angels. 

el yép . . « ™mpoupévous. “For if God spared not angels when 
they had sinned, but plunged them in hell, and delivered them to 
pits of darkness to be kept unto trial.” The apodosis to el may 
be found in ole Kupios, ver. 9, if it be thought necessary to make 
the sentence strictly grammatical. The absence of the article 
before dyyéAwy gives the sense of “even angels.” It may be 
implied that some of the False Teachers were men of considerable 
eminence. epés or owpds meant originally a kind of large jar used 
for storing grain; Etym. M. p. 714, 21, otpot: rd emerySetov dyyeiov 
els dardGeow mupiv Kai ray ddAwv dompiwy. The note goes on to say 
that the first syllable was commonly pronounced long, but that 
Euripides in his Phrixus made it short. It is short also in an 
epigram of Eratosthenes, Anth, P., Appendix, 25. 4. By the time 
of Varro the word was commonly used in the provinces for under- 
ground pits which served as granaries ; see references in Facciolati, 
s.v. situs. In Provengal the word became s/o, and in this shape it 
passed into our own language not many years ago. 

AB Cand the Latin Fathers have oupois or cepois: K L P, 
the great majority of later MSS., the Greek Fathers, and the Ver- 
sions ceipais. Jude has Secpois adios. He may have found 
gepais in his copy of 2 Peter and paraphrased it, or cepots and 
misunderstood it. The textual critics (Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort) are unanimous in favour of ceipois: 
and if they are right we have here a strong argument for the priority 
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of 2 Peter. If ce:pais is correct, probability still inclines on the 
same side ; for cepa is a rare word, not found in the Greek Bible 
except in Prov. v. 22; Judg. xvi. 13; and “chains of darkness” 
is a harsh expression which a paraphrast would be tempted to soften 
and improve. 

There is, however, another possibility, if we go back to the 
Apocrypha, which both writers have in view. Enoch x. 4 (ed. 
Charles), “ Bind Azazel hand and foot, and place him in the dark- 
ness ; make an opening in the desert, which is in Dudael, and place 
him therein” ; x. 12, 13 (here we must give the Greek text), xal drav 
xararpayaow of viol airav, Kal wor tiv daddcay tov dyarqriv 
airdv, Sjcov abrots emi EBdoprxovra yeveds els tas vias Tis Yi, 
pdxpe Fpepas Kpicews atriv, péxpe ypdpas rAadrews TeAcopod, tus 
ouvredeaO9 Kpipa tod aldvos Tov alovwv. We may think that this 
latter passage was actually in St. Peter’s mind, for here we find in 
close proximity dwéAea, the distinction between xplois and xplua, 
and the original of his phrase els xpiow rypetcOa. Here also we 
have the “pits” and “binding.” But we find also Enoch liv. 4, 5, 
“And I asked the angel of peace who was with me, saying, These 
chain instruments, for whom are they prepared? And he said 
unto me, These are prepared for the hosts of Azazel.” Baruch (ed. 
Charles) lvi. 12, 13, “And some of them descended, and mingled 
with women. And then those who did so were tormented in chains.” 
It is therefore just within the bounds of possibility that Jude derived 
his Seopoi aidvor from an independent recollection of the Apocrypha. 

taptapéw, “to cast into hell” is correctly formed on the analogy 
of the classical xaramovréw. It is not found elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, but occurs in a scholiast upon Homer. 

It is most probable that St. Peter is here following the Book of 
Enoch ; but he does so allusively and with discretion, in the manner 
of the First Epistle (sce notes there on ifi. 19, iv. 6). St. Jude 
expands and adds to the allusions, not always correctly (see notes 
on the parallel passages). St. Peter’s comparative reserve in the 
use of Apocrypha may be interpreted in two ways. If we allow 
that the same feature is found in the First Epistle, it becomes an 
argument for the priority and authenticity of the Second. But 
many commentators regard the discretion (Apokryphenscheu) of our 
author as a sign that he wrote at a later period when the Apocrypha 
were viewed with growing disfavour. See Introduction, p. 222. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the angels. There were 
two traditions on the subject among the Jews, one built on Gen. vi., 
the other on Gen. iii, and Deut. xxxii, 8 (see note on Jude 6), 
St. Peter is most probably following the former. According to 
Enoch vi., the first sin of “the sons of God,” “the watchers,” was 
lust ; the second, that they taught their wives and children the use 
of magic, of weapons of war, and of articles of luxury. Their 
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punishment we have seen in the passages quoted above. This 
part of Enoch Mr. Charles considers to have been written before 
Bc. 170. See Salmond’s note in Schaff’s Commentary. 

&. The Second Instance. The Deluge. 

kat dpyatou . . . émdgas. “And spared not the ancient world, 
but kept safe Noah, a preacher of righteousness, with seven others, 
when he had brought the deluge on the world of ungod!y men.” 

It is better, but not necessary, +to carry on the ei with éfeicaro, 
xaréxpwev, epptcaro. “OySoov atzév would be more classic, but the 
atrds is sometimes omitted ; Alford quotes Plato, Laws, iti. 695 C, 
AaBidw viv dpxiv *B8opos. CE. dxrd Yuya, x Pet. iii, 20. This is 
the generally received explanation ; but an old scholiast understood 
the words to mean “the cighth preacher of righteousness,” éra 
yap mpd abroi, "Evds, Kawav, MadeeyA, “Tdped, Evdx, Mabovodda, 
Adpex. The origin of this statement is unknown, and the series of 
names (which omits Adam and Seth) is arbitrary. But according 
to Gen. iv. Noah was the eighth from Adam. Jude, following 
Gen. v., or more immediately the Book of Enoch, makes Enoch 
seventh from Adam. But even so, if Methuselah and Lamech, who 
were alive in the time of Enoch, and were not apparently regarded 
as prophets (Zuoch, chap. vi.) are omitted, Noah may have been tradi- 
tionally considered as the eighth preacher. Again, Basil, Z/. 260. 5, 
counts seven generations from Cain to the Deluge. ‘Thus, again, 
Noah may have been regarded as the eighth preacher who preached 
to the eighth generation. The absence of the article before xyjpuxa 
may be significant ; “a preacher,” “ because he was a preacher.” 

Arxacoovyy, Sixatos are used, as in 1 Peter, in the Old Testament 
sense. In the draGjoact of 1 Pet. iii. 20 it is implied that Noah 
preached to the men of his time, This is not stated in Zxoch, but 
may have been found in the Apocalypse of Noah (see Charles, p. 2. 5 = 
The belief was current in Jewish tradition ; see Josephus, 4ué.i. 3. 1 5 
Bereschith Rabba, xxx. 6, “ xijpvt generationis diluuii, id est Noachus 3 
(quoted by Alford from. Wetstein) ; so also Or. Sid. i, 128 sq. Nog, 

Kas Odprwov ev, Novia’ re waow Kijpugov perdvoay. The insertion 
of this instance of mercy among the instances of wrath is quite natural. 
St. Peter wishes to mingle comfort with denunciation. He never 
forgets his pastoral office, and the mention of Noah here is in the 
same vein as the words which we shall find in iii. 9, 17. Further, 
it is to be noticed that St. Peter is probably thinking of Wisd. x., 
where judgment and mercy are balanced against one another in the 
same manner. 

6. Third Instance. The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 

Here again St. Peter in his rapid narrative does not specify the 
sin of the cities, and mentions only Sodom and Gomorrha. St. 
Jude’s expands and elaborates. 

teppdcas. “ Having reduced the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha 
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to ashes, sentenced them to utter destruction.” Tcgpoty is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible, but it was known to the lexico- 
graphers (Suidas, reppdcas: eumpicas, orodécas: Bekker, Anecdota, 
65, 5, TedpwOev mip: dvri rod xarapapavbév). Karéxpwey xaracrpogi, 
“condemned to destruction” ; cf. Matt. xx. 18, xaraxpivovow airov 
Gavdry (the construction is not classical). The aorist participle 
marks the burning as antecedent to the sentence of overthrow. 
Hence Spitta takes xaracrpopy to denote the sinking of the earth 
by which the Dead Sea was formed. But it appears to be highly 
. doubtful whether there ever was any tradition that the citics were 
submerged by the Lake. Josephus (de Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 4) speaks 
of the traces of the Five Cities as still visible on land. All 
references in the Old Testament imply the same belief (Deut. 
xxix. 22; Isa. xiii. 19; Jer. xlix. 18, 40; Ps. evii. 34 ; Amos iv. 11; 
Zeph. ii. 9 ; Wisd. ix. 7; 2 Esdr. ii, 9). See article on Sodom in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Nothing more need be understood 
from St. Peter’s expression than that God destroyed the cities by 
fire, and sentenced them never to be rebuilt. By this contrast 
between the destruction of the Noachic world by water and that of 
the cities by fire, he is leading up to chap. iii. 7. 

SméSerypa is a late word for the classic wapdSeypa, See Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p.12. Probably it means “a pattern,” as in Jas. v. 10; 
Heb. iv. 11, not “a warning” or “example,” though it may bear 
this sense. 

peddévrav dceBeiv is equivalent to doeByodvruv (cf. i, 12); for 
the omission of the article see note on dmorotor, 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

7. Sixaiov as in vers. 5, 8. The mention of “just Lot” here 
is suggested by Wisd. x. 6, airy Sixaoy earodAupévuv éoeBav 
éppicato puydvta mip xaraBdovov evrardAews. See note on Noah, 
ver. §. Kuramovovpevoy (Acts vii. 24), “worn down,” “ oppressed.” 
“AGecpor (cf. 20éut0s, 1 Pet. iv. 3), of rebels against the law not of 
Moses, but of nature and conscience. "Avacrpogy} is a favourite 
word in 1 Peter; and in this phrase we see again the correctness 
and ease with which the article is at times employed in this Epistle 
as in x Peter. 

8. Brtupan: ydp ... ¢Bacdnfer. “God delivered righteous Lot, 
and why? Because (ydp) by sight and hearing that righteous man, 
as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous soul to the 
touch by lawless deeds.” The sight of the evil round about him 
was to Lota trial or test ; he emerged victorious from the ordeal, and 
therefore God delivered him. For ol8e Kipus eboeBeis x meipacpod 
pverOa. These words give the application. The go Jly to whom 
St. Peter is writing were tempted as Lot had been. ffepacpds is 
here another name for Bacavcpds. See note on 1 Pet. i. 7. 

It must be allowed that elsewhere in the New Testament 
Bacavifw bears its derivative sense, “to put to the question,” 
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“rack,” “torment.” Hence the commentators and R.V. translate 
“the tortured his righteous soul.” But it may be argued (1) that 
Bacavifw in this sense is far too strong a word to express mental 
distress caused by the sight of evil; (2) that, though we could 
perhaps understand “his soul was racked,” “he racked his soul” is 
a strange expression; (3) that as 1 Peter, meipacpos means not 
inward anguish, but outward suffering. The Lord delivered Lot not 
from the fascination of evil or from the anguish of pity for sinners, 
but from the constant annoyance of insult and ill-usage. By this 
he had been sufficiently tested, and the time had come for his rescue, 

The Vulgate has “aspectu enim et auditu iustus erat: habitans 
apud eos, qui de die in diem animam iustam iniquis operibus 
cruciabant.” This appears to imply the text dixacos vy xarouxav éy 
airois of . . . ¢Bacdvitov: but Tischendorf gives no trace of any 
such reading, except that B omits 6 before Sixacos. See Wordsworth 
and White on Mark ix. 5; Luke ix. 44, xxii. 55; John v. 45, 
vi. 12, vii. 25, ix. 38, x. 16. These are cases in which Jerome’s 
version represents an unknown text. 

The use of PA¢upa here has been objected to as a solecism 
(Chase, Peter, Second Epistle in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
iii, 807 ; Field, Notes on Translation of the New Testament, p. 241). 
In the classics BA¢ypa means not “seeing,” but “the expression of 
the eye.” The word occurs in this sense in Hermas, Sim. vi. 2. 5, 
7d Bréupa elye mepimxpov: Test. Ruben, 5, da tot Bdéuparos rov 
Wy eomeipover, The verb Bdérev in classical Greek is used for 
épav only by poets ; but in the New Testament “to see” is far more 
frequently expressed by Bdéew than by épav. See Blass, Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, pp. 3, 56. Field thought that St. Peter 
should have written épdce, But in the New ‘Testament éspaccs 
means either “a vision” or “outward appearance” (Apoc. iv. 3). 
“Oyus again means “appearance” (John vii. 24; Apoc. i. 16), or 
“face” (John xi. 44). It is rash to assert that St. Peter’s expression 
is not in accordance with the vulgar use of his time. 

9. ol8e Kipios. The words sum up the lesson of the two double- 
sided instances, the Flood and the Cities of the Plain. God can de- 
liver His servants out of vexation (temptation), and will deliver you, 

‘wépa xpicews recurs in iii, 7 in connexion with type, and 
forms one of the many little links of connexion between the two 
chapters. Jude does not use the phrase. For the “ day of judg- 
ment” see Matt. x. 15, xi. 22, 24; 1 Johniv. 17; Zest. Lewt, 33 
and Mr. Charles’ note on Enoch xlv. 2. The phrase is used in 
different senses in Enoch ; here it means the final judgment at the 
Parousia. Even in the interval the wicked dead are in a state of 
suffering (xoAa{éuevor), as the fallen angels are in Tartarus till the 
xpiots. Compare the parable of Lazarus and Dives. 

10. pddiota Bé . . . wopevopévous. “ But especially them that 
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walk after the flesh in lust of pollution.” With the word pdduora 
St. Peter turns directly to those libertine heretics who are the 
immediate object of his denunciation. "Oxicw capxis ropeverOar is 
a Hebraism. "Em6upla paspot may be another (lust of pollution, 
meaning “polluting lust,” as aipéces dorwAeias means “ destructive 
heresies”), or ptaopod may be taken as the ordinary objective 
genitive—“ lust for pollution.” 

xal xupiémmros xatadpovodvras. “And despise lordship.” 
Kupidrys is used by St. Paul as the name of a particular class in 
the angelic hierarchy, Eph. i. 21 ; Col. i, 16; by Hermas, Sim. v. 
6. 1, of the lordship of the Son of God; so also in the Afostolical 
Church Order, 12 (whence it is copied in Didacke iv.), 86 yap 4 
nvptérys Aadeirar éxet xipids éorw. The first sense cannot be 
adopted here, as it is not possible to suppose that the False 
Teachers treated any particular class of Angels with contempt. 
We must therefore fall back upon the second. The False Teachers 
despised the power and majesty of the Lord. How they did so we 
must gather from the following words. The Angels, standing before 
the Lord (mapa Kupiw), never forget the awful restraint of that dread 
Presence. Yet these men, though they too speak qapé xupiy, in the 
sight and hearing of God, give loose rein to their railing tongues. 

tohpytat .. . Bdacdnpodvres. “ Self-willed reckless ones, they 
fear not to rail at dignities.” ToApyraé is a substantive, adOaSeis an 
adjective. The plural 8a occurs Hos. ix. 11; Wisd. xviii. 24 ; 
2 Macc. iv. 15; 1 Pet. i. 11 in the abstract sense. In Ex. xv. 11, 
tis Spoids cou év Geis, Kipte, ris Swords cot, dedogacpevos ev dyiors, 
Garpacris év Sdgaus, it may have been taken to mean, “the glorious 
ones.” Here, as in Jude 8, it is certainly concrete, and must mean 
personages invested with the Sé¢a of high estate, whether human or 
superhuman. With reference to the False Teachers it seems to 
denote the rulers of the Church. Jude so understood it ; hence he is 
led to speak of Korah (ver. 11) who blasphemed Moses and Aaron. 

Every possible diversity is found in the explanation given of 
xvpiérns and 8éfa, The first is taken to mean God or Christ by 
Ritschl, von Soden, Wiesinger, Weiss, Kiihl ; the second, to denote 
good angels by Ritschl and von Soden, good and bad angels by 
Kiihl, Spitta, Hofmann. Brickner explains both words of good 
angels ; Schott both of bad angels. Hofmann makes x«vupiérrs 
signify lordship or authority in general. 

It is difficult to see how the False Teachers can have blas- 
phemed angels of any kind. There were those at Colossae who 
exaggerated the respect due to these heavenly beings, but we read 
of none who spoke evil of them. Kiihl thinks that the False 
Teachers blasphemed angels, because when they were told that 
they were servants of the Devil they laughed and denied his power ; 
Ritschl, that they blasp!.emed them indirectly because they looked 
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on immorality as a right of those who are in the kingdom of God, 
and thought that the angels claimed and exercised the same right. 
The latter explanation is the more tenable of the two. A “self- 
willed reckless” reader of Gen. vi. (alluded to in ver. 4) might con- 
ceivably argue that either all angels are evil, or that lust is angelic. 
The same inference might be drawn by impure minds from the 
practice of women wearing their veils 84 robs dyyéAous (1 Cor. 
xi. 10), for fear of tempting the angels (cf. Tert. de Virg. Vel. 7; de 
Orat. 22). But the explanation is far-fetched ; there is no evidence 
that this reasoning was employed. Von Soden thinks that the 
words refer to the insults offered to the angels by the Sodomites 5 
but St. Peter says nothing about the angels in his allusion to the 
fall of Sodom. _ If we take the explanation given above, there is no 
difficulty. The rulers of the Church would naturally rebuke the False 
Teachers, and these would naturally reply in unmeasured language. 

11, 8rou dyyedor . . . Brdogpnpovxpiow. ‘Whereas angels, though 
greater (than the 8éfa:) in might and power, bring not against them 
in presence of the Lord a railing judgment.” The argument is 2 
Jortiori. Angels, also, complain of ddga: (in this case the Sé¢a: are 
other and evil angels) ; but though they are greater than those of 
whom they complain, they dare not, in God’s presence, use terms 
of condemnation or insult. They are like Christ, of whom it is 
said, 1 Pet. ii. 23, wapeSiSov 16 xpivovrt Sixaiws. Whereas these men, 
though they are inferior to their rulers, abstain from no affront. St. 
Peter is probably referring to Enoch ix. Men complained of the 
evil wrought by the fallen angels and their children. The four 
great Archangels—Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel—lay their 
complaint before the Lord the King, saying, “Thou knowest all 
things before they come to pass, and Thou knowest this thing and 
everything affecting them, and yet Thou didst not speak to us. 
What are we to do in regard to this?” The sentence of God is, 
“Bind Azazel hand and foot” (quoted above on ver. 4). Here we 
have the Archangels who are “greater in might and power,” a défa, 
Azazel, and the careful avoidance of a railing judgment “in the 
presence of the Lord.” 

At this point Jude has wrongly inserted the dispute between 
Michael and Satan, which did not occur apa Kupiy. (See note on 
the passage.) Hence he omits the words rapa Kupiy, and hence 
again they are omitted here by A, many cursives, and versions. 
The reading apa Kvupiov has very slight support, and, though it 
finds favour with Spitta, makes no tolerable sense. 

12, odro. 8€ . . . GOapyoovra. “ But these (the False Teachers 
and their victims), as animals without reason born of mere nature 
to be taken and destroyed, railing in matters whereof they are 
ignorant, shall in their destruction surely be destroyed.” vaca is 
practically equivalent to dAoya: they have physical, but not intel- 
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lectual life; they are no better than the brutes that perish. "Ev 
ols=év rovros d, Kad here adds an emphatic asseveration, a not 
uncommon use of the word; there is a weak variant, xarapOapy- 
govrat for kat pOapyoovrat, It is barely possible to take the second 
Oopé of moral corruption, but the comparison to the $Oopd of 
beasts, and the combination with ¢8aprjcovra: make it almost cer- 
tain that destruction is meant. Jude has rewritten this rugged 
sentence, and made it much more correct and much less forcible. 
We may observe, as indicating the priority of St. Peter—(1) that 
Oopd is one of his favourite words (it occurs also in i. 44, ii. 19, and, 
of the eight places where it is found in the New Testament, four are in 
2 Peter) ; (2) that the repetition of the word is one of his mannerisms ; 
(3) that the Hebraism é $4opa $8apricovrat again is characteristic ; 
Cf. ev Cumaypovg eumaixrar, iii, 3. All these points disappear in Jude. 

18. xopiodpevor probdv dBuxlas. “And shall receive the reward of 
unrighteousness.” On the text see Introduction, p. 212. If we 
accept this reading, pa Ges ddixias means that destruction which is the 
final reward of injustice ; cf. Rom. vi. 23. But immediately below 
(ver. 15) the phrase is used of the temporal profit of injustice, and it 
is difficult to see how it can bear two different senses almost in the 
same breath, What we should have expected here is “they shall 
be destroyed because they run, or ran, after unrighteous gain.” As 
regards the participle, the better attested reading d8ovevor makes 
no tolerable sense. If we translate with the R.V., “suffering wrong, 
as the hire of wrongdoing,” the difficulty about puodis. ddixias 
remains ; and, further, it is impossible to think that St. Peter would 
have spoken, even rhetorically, of sinners as “wronged” by God. 
If we translate with Tischendorf, “being deceived as to the wages 
of unrighteousness,” we get the right sense for pusOds ddixias, but 
go to wreck over dSixovpevor. It is probable that neither reading 
is correct, and that in the MS. from which all our texts are derived 
the letters before -ovpevor were illegible. _Alll the following participles 
are in the present, and we may suspect that a present participle was 
used here also. The Syriac has a word which Tischendorf renders 
by ementes. If this represents dvovpevor, it is a possible reading, 
and gives a barely tolerable sense, “they pay a high price for the 
gain of unrighteousness.” But perhaps we ought to omit the parti- 
ciple altogether, and read pOapjoovrat, puobbv ddixias *Soviy iyou- 
pevor tv & jucoa tpvdifv, oidor Kal pdpot, evrpuddrres, “they 
shall be destroyed because they think pleasure the reward of 
unrighteousness ; because, spots and blemishes that they are, they 
pursue their daylight revelry,” etc. 

Porhy Hyodpevor thy ev Hpepg pug. There are many difficulties 
here. ‘H8ovj in the LXX. and in the New Testament means 
always sensual gratification, never high or true or spiritual enjoyment. 
Tpvdy, on the other hand, may be used in a good sense of spiritual 
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joy or delight ; so in 6 wapdSacos ris tpudis, Gen. ii. 5, ili. 23, 245 
Ezek. xxviii. 13, xxxi. 9, 16, 18; cf. also Ps. xxxv. (xxxvi.) 8; Prov. 
9. The word is used of sensual indulgence or luxury in Luke 
vii. 25. The verb évrpupav generally denotes wantonness. "Ev 
jjuépq cannot mean “daily” (as Oecumenius), but may mean “by 
day,” or “in daylight” (so 3 Macc. v. 11, é& vuerl xal jpépg), 
though this use is rare and incorrect. Generally év jjpépg means 
on, or in, a particular day. Revelling and drunkenness in the 
daytime were naturally thought worse than similar excess by night ; 
see Facciolati, s.7. tempestiuus, and cf. 1 Thess. v. 7: Assumptio 
Mosis vii., “ omni hora diei amantes conuiuia.” On the other hand, 
tempestiua conuiuia was used also of banquets which began and 
ended in good time, that is to say in dayiight, not in the night, 
Thus the same phrase was used of a drunken orgy, or of a sober 
feast, such as Cicero delighted in. See again Facciolati. 

We cannot translate “counting their daylight revelry pleasure ” ; 
for it was pleasure, and they were right in so ,counting it. Nor 
again, “counting daylight revelry true pleasure” ; for #ovy never 
has this sense. There seems nothing left then but to understand 
St. Peter to mean “counting our sober daylight joy (the Agape) 
mere vulgar pleasure.” The Agape was dismissed before dark ; 
Canones Hippolyti, 167 (ed. Achelis, p. 106), “missos autem 
faciat eos, antequam tenebrae oboriantur.” This explanation may 
be strengthened by the remark that St. Peter is here possibly 
thinking of the Song of Songs vii. 6, ri #SvvOns, &ydan, ev tais 
tpudais gov, words which, though not directly applicable, may have 
suggested the language which he here employs of those who turned 
the rpupy of the Agape into #3orvy. Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of 4 é Ady rpudy of the Agape, Paed. ii, 12, and distinguishes 
it very carefully from the #ovy of mere eating and drinking. 

On this view the only difficulty is that tpu¢7 bears a good 
sense, while évrpupavres, which immediately follows, must be 
taken in a bad sense. This, however, is only an apparent objec- 
tion. There is very much the same relation in English between 
“joy” and “enjoy.” 

omikor xat papo. Cf. duwpos xal domAos, x Pet. i. 19. Saidos 
(for the accent see Liddell and Scott; Blass, p. 15), a disfiguring 
spot, is found also in Eph. v. 27, papos, a blemish; this meaning 
is given to the word by the LXX. (Lev. xxi. 17 sqq-). See Dr. Hort’s 
note on 1 Pet. i, 19. These men were spots and blemishes on 
the Agape, which they profaned by their licentious conduct. On 
the reading dydwas see Introduction, p. 212; it must certainly be 
retained here in spite of the MSS. "Aydzry is not used in the New 
Testament, in this sense of the Love Feast or Eucharist, except 
here and in Jude 12. On the history of the word see Lightfoot’s 
note on Ignatius, Smyrn. viii. 
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ouvevexospevor Spiv, “while they feast with you.” Etuxia is 
applied to the Agape by Clement of Alexandria, Paed. ii. 1. 6. 
It would appear that the False Teachers and their followers had 
not separated from the Church. The abuses here referred to are 
the same as those which existed in the Church of Corinth. 

14. porxadibos. Here, again, the MSS. are certainly wrong; 
see Introduction, p. 212; the sense absolutely requires porxecas. 
The phrase may have been suggested by Job xxiv. 15, xal dpGaA- 
pds porxod épidage oxdros. 

BededLovres (cf. Jas. i. 14; the word is repeated in the Petrine 
way in ver. 18 below), “catching with a bait,” is commonly used 
in ‘secular Greek in this metaphorical sense: cf. Plato, Zimacus, 
69 D, ‘Sor xaxot 3édeap. Philo is fond of the verb; see, for 
instance, de congr. erud. grat. i. 14 (is 530), toils Pidtpos tov 
OcparrawiSwv dercacBévres. 

xapSiav yeyunvacpémmy meovetias Exovres. “ Having a heart exer- 
cised in, familiar with covetousness.” The construction is found 
in Philostratus, Heroic. iii. 30, p. 688, Gaddrrys obrw yeyypvacpevor : 
iv. 1, p. 696, Nécropa wodNav modtpuv yeyunvacpévos: xi. 1, p. 708, 
cogias 78 yeyypvacpévoy. It is semi-poetic, and probably borrowed 
from the rhetoricians of the day. In Homer the genitive is fre- 
quently so used after participles denoting familiarity with anything, 
such as ¢ldds, &BSacxdpevos. 

xarépas téxva, “‘ Children of curse,” “ accursed” (not “accursed 
children”). For this Hebraism cf. téxva twaxojs, 1 Pet. i, 14: 
téxva dpyiis, Eph. ii. 3: récva gurds, Eph. v. 8. Yids is used in the 
same way 2 Thess. ii 3, 4 vlds ris dmwAcas: Matt. xxiii. 15, vldv 
yeérns:: Luke x. 6, vids elpyvys: Eph. v. 6, vlots rijs drebelas. 

16. ed@eiay S86y, Cf. 1 Kings xii. 23; 2 Esdr. viii. 21; Ps. 
xxvi, (xxvii.) 11, cvi. (cvii.) 7; Acts 10, and elsewhere. The 
ways of the wicked are oxodal, Prov. ii. 15. Both 63¢s (see ii. 2) 
and éaxodovdeiy (i. 16, ii. 2, not elsewhere in the New Testament) 
are among the favourite words of 2 Peter. The False Teachers 
followed the way of Balaam, because, like him, they loved the 
wages of unrighteousness—filthy lucre—the gifts of Balak; and 
because, again, they taught uncleanness. Cf. Apoc. ii. 14, riv 
Sdaxjv Badadp, 8s di8acxe 7G Badd Bareiv oxdvdadov évdmov tov 
vidv “Iopayd, payeiv cl8wddOvra xal ropvetoa, Boodp for Becdp, 
the name of Balaam’s father, is probably a mere blunder, though 
it has the support of all the MSS. except B and partially x. See 
Introduction, p. 212. Vitringa, however, endeavoured to explain 
it either as a Galilaean form of Beor (so also Zahn, Einleitung, ii. 
Pp. 110), or as a paronomasia from 2 “flesh.” Thus, son of 
Bosor he thought might mean “son of flesh” (Odbserv. Sacrae, 
i. p. 936 sqq., quoted by Alford). Such plays upon the names 
of people, who for one reason or another were hated by them, are 
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known to have been not uncommon among the Rabbis. But there 
appears to be no trace of this particular scorn-name, Bosor. Other- 
wise we might possibly have found here another reference to Jewish 
tradition in 2 Peter. 

16. aheyfv. The word occurs in Job xxi. 4, xxiii 2 for the 
classical éAeyxos. “[8os is a mere possessive. In 1 Pet, iii, 1 5 
2 Pet. ii, 22 we may render it by “own”; here it is devoid of 
emphasis ; see Blass, p. 169. 

Sofdycoy in later vulgar Greek means specially “an ass.” It is 
so used by the LXX., Theodotion, and Symmachus, in Matt. xxi. 5, 
in papyri, and here; see Deissmann, Bide/studien, p. 158, Eng. tr. 
p. 160; Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 

g0ey$duevor. The verb is especially used of a portentous 
prophetic utterance ; so Philo, de conf. ling. 14 (i 414), introduces 
a quotation from Zachariah with the words jxovga pévror Kai Tov 
Movodus éraipwr twos dmopGeyéapévov roidvde Adyov. Plutarch 
employs it of prophetic or ominous sounds uttered by animals, de 
Pythiae oraculis, 22 (Moralia, 405), adX’ pets epwSiors oldueBa. Kad 
tpoxidos kai xdpage xphrGa pbeyyoudvos onpaivovra rév Oeév. Cf. 
Herod. ii. §7, &éxeov 5€ age Spoius Spr $OéyyerOa1, where, how- 
ever, it means simply “to make a sound.” Tod xpodyjrov: the 
instance is peculiarly apt, if the False Teachers claimed to be 
prophets, 

napadgpovia is a vox nihili. The derivative from rapagpovéw is 
rapagpévqars (Zech. xii. 4), ftom rapddpuw is formed sapadpooivn, 
which is found in a few cursives. A few other cursives have 
apavopia, which is probably the right reading ; the repetition of the 
word being in its favour. Here again the great MSS. in a body are 
almost certainly wrong. 

17. mmyai dvu8po. A Teacher without knowledge is as a well 
without water. There is considerable gnomic power in our author ; 
a quality which is often dissociated from clearness and finish of style. 

Spixdar Sd Aaihamos éAaurdpevar. “Mists driven by a squall.” 
The words are poetical, and perhaps exhibit a trace of that 
Homerism which is found in the early Siby//ine Oracles and in 
Philo (see Siegfried, p. 37), and became a marked feature in the 
style of the second century; see note on ver. 14. The sj 
quality of a mist is that it baffles the sight. The mist is not 
(depopnérn, i, 21) by the gentle breath of the Spirit, but driven by 
ry fierce ans of ignorance and self-will, as by a demon (2Aavveo Oa, 

uuke viii. 29) 

ols & 6gos tod oxérous terfipytar. “For whom the gloom of 
darkness is reserved.” The phrase is extremely rugged ; darkness is 
hardly an appropriate word tD express the punishment. of wells or 
mists. Jude here introduces the dorépes wAavirat, a great improve- 
ment in point of style. Would the writer of 2 Peter have rejected 
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this suitable image? The masculine ols refers, of course, to the 
persons ; the relative comes here with great force, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

18. dnépoyxa yap paraisryros $8eyysuevo. “For crying en- 
ormous words of vanity.” For $0eyyonevor see note on ver. 16 
above, and observe the characteristic repetition of this word and of 
Seredew. “Ymépoyxos (in Deut. xxx. 11) is a classical word, express- 
ing that which is overgrown or swollen beyond its natural size; cf. 
Plutarch, Zuc. xxi, dpévypa tpayixdy Kai tépoyxoy, of a temper 
which is inclined to bombast and histrionic ostentation. In the 
description of the libertines in the Assumption of Moses, already 
referred to in the note on ver. 13, we read ef os ecorum loguetur 
ingentia, which is quoted verbatim by Jude 16; see note there, 
2 Peter uses quite naturally words which he found in his Bible, and 
the verbal repetitions guarantee the originality of his expression. 
Jude was clearly familiar with the Assumption, and has worked 
quotations in. The ydp here does not give the reason of the 
preceding sentence, but adds a new touch to the description. 

Sdiyws drogetyovras. The reading is very uncertain. A B, the 
bulk of the cursivés and versions have éA¢yws émogetyovras: 8 C, 
Gras dmogetyovras: KLP, évrus dwopvydvras: Ephraem (see 
Tisch.), rots Adyous dropetyovras tois eiOcis xal robs &v mAdvp 
droorpepopévous: apparently he found neither évrws nor éAcyws, but 
Adyous: here again there seems to have been an illegible word 
in the parent MS. OAIFO and ONTO® are all but identical in 
Greek capitals. The present éogevyovras is clearly better attested 
than the aorist éogvydvras, yet the aorist is strongly supported by 
the drogvydvres, ver. 20, We must make our choice between 
éAlyws éropetyovras and dyrws dopuyévtas (cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 997). 

"Odiyws, a rare word, is found in Aquila’s version of Isa. x. 7. 
Tois é mAdvy davactpepopevors (governed by d&rogetyovras) may 
denote either the False Teachers or the heathen. The latter is the 
better way, because, as Hofmann says, it is a little awkward to take 
this accusative as referring to the subject of the sentence, and 
because again the words seem to be explained by éroduyérras ra. 
padopara rod xéopov. The former reading then may be translated, 
“those who were just escaping from them that walk in error,” from 
Gentile vices, but as yet were not established in Christian virtue 
(the yuxat dorjpucror of ver. 14). 

The second reading must be turned, “those who had actually 
escaped from them that walk in error.” _In this case the last phrase 
must mean the Gentiles, not the False Teachers. 

There is great passion in the words. Grandiose sophistry is the 
hook, filthy lust is the bait, with which these men catch those 
whom the Lord had delivered or was delivering. 

The asyndeton émBupias doedyedas is a feature of 2 Peter's 
style; cf. i.9, 17. With é wAdvy av. cf. Cicero’s in errore versari. 
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19. "Edeubepiav . . . p0opas. “Promising them freedom while 
they themselves are slaves of corruption”; a strong epigram. For 
Uevbepla, cf. 1 Cor, x. 29; 2 Cor. iii 173 Gal. ii. 4, v. 1,13. In 
Rom. viii. 21 St. Paul contrasts freedom with the slavery of corrup- 
tion as St. Peter does here; in Gal. v. 13 he warns the Galatians 
that freedom is not to be abused els ddoppiv rH capxi, because 
through love we are still slaves to one another. So in x Pet. ii. 16 
freedom is not to be regarded as émuxcdAvppa ris xaxias. St. James 
regards freedom itself as a law (i. 25, il. 12). "EAevOepos is found 
Matt. xvii. 26; John viii. 32-36; but neither this word nor its 

ites occur in Acts, Hebrews, the Pastorals, or Apocalypse 
(though in this book éAeiepos is used in its literal sense). 
. Freedom may mean two distinct things—(r) freedom of the spirit 
from the flesh, of the intelligence from the desires ; this is the sense 
which the word bears in philosophy, in Peter, James, and occasion- 
ally in the Pauline Epistles (Rom. vi. 15-22); in this sense freedom 
implies Law (cf. Ps. cxix. 32, 45): (2) freedom from Law; Law is 
an external obligation, and in all its forms is superseded and 
abolished for Christians by the inner voice of the Spirit. This is 
the general idea of St. Paul. On this last view the Christian con- 
science is absolutely supreme, and its aberrations cannot be corrected 
by any external standard. Where the Spirit truly is, there will be 
no aberrations, and the two theories will in practice coincide. But 
the Pauline theory leaves no weapon available against a man who 
claims to be a prophet ; and it is evident from many passages in the 
New Testament that it might be, and was, grossly abused from the 
very first. History has often repeated itself on this point. See the 
accounts of the Ranters in Fox’s Journal, or Tyerman’s Life of 
Wesley, i. 519. 

iis $80pas. “Of corruption”; here of moral corruption, cf. i. 4, 
Tis & 7G Kdopy ev érOupia POopas, The two senses of corruption 
and of destruction are not easy to keep apart; in ii. 12 the word 
bears probably the latter meaning. 

& ydp ts rma todry wal Sedodhwrar, I say slaves of corrup- 
tion, “for by what a man is worsted, by the same is he enslaved.” 
In classic Greek #rracOa is followed by the genitive or ixé. For 
the use of the dative, cf. Josephus, Ant. i. 13. 15, frraro 88 pdvye 
7G pds tiv pytépa Kal rods dSedods olkrp: Test. Ruben, 5, at 
yoaixes Hrravrac 7G mvetpare ris wopvelas. For the idea cf. Rom. 
vi. 16, viii. 21 ; John viii. 34. It is quite familiar also to heathen 
writers, epecially to the Stoics; cf. Cic. Verr, 22, “cupiditatum 
seruos”; Seneca, Vat. Quaest. iii. pref. 17, “sibi seruire grauissima 
est seruitus”; Persius, v. 73 sqq.; Epictetus commonly uses dvSpd- 
arodov of the vicious man, ii, 20. 3, 22. 31. 

20. «i ydp. Here again ydp is loosely used to introduce a new 
feature. For piacpa see Lev. vii. 8; Judg. ix. 2, xiii, 16; Ezek. 
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xxxiii. 31; 1 Macc. xiii. 50. It is a classical poetical word. These 
deluded victims had escaped the pollutions of the world (hence 
Svrws dwopvydvras is probably the better reading in ver. 18) by 
means of the knowledge of Christ ; see i. 2, 8. The dé after rovros 
may be understood as referring to a pév which might have been 
inserted after dwogvydvres: the dative rovros belongs to #rravra 
"Eyurdaxévres, “ noosed” or “fettered”: Soph. O. Z. 1264, xAexrais 
Udpars eumendeypérg: Arist. Thesm. 1032, ev Seopoiow euendeypern. 
In 7a écxara there is an allusion to the words of our Lord recorded 
in Matt. xii. 45. The whole passage is very similar in sense to 
Heb. x. 26, éxovolws yap dyapravévrwy ipov, pera 7d AaBely tiv 
éxiyroow rijs éAnBelas, odnér wept dpapridv dmodetmeras Ovoia, See 
note on i, 9 above. 

Ql. xpeirrov yap fy. “For it were better for them never to 
have known the way of righteousness (which is also the way of 
truth, ii. 2, and the straight way, ii. 15), than having known it to 
turn back from the holy commandment delivered unto them.” 
Better have remained heathen than thus fall into apostasy. For the 
omission of dy with the imperfect indicative, see Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, 49. 2, note 2; Blass, p. 206; cf. Matt. xvi. 24, xadov 
fw aird: Rom. ix. 3, nbxduyv. For the singular évroAy, cf. Deut. 
xxvi. 133 Ps. xviii. (xix.) 8, cxviii. (cxix.) 96, 98 ; Prov. il. 1, vi. 23, 
xiii, 13, xix. 16; Eccles. viii. 5. In the New Testament the singular 
appears elsewhere to mean a particular precept; in Rom. vii, 12, 9 
évrohi) dyla is the tenth commandment ; possibly 1 Tim. vi. 14 may 
be an exception. Here “the holy commandment” is the moral 
Jaw which is still regarded as binding upon Christians, and was only 
reiterated and deepened in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
teaching of the apostles. Spitta is probably right in thinking that 
Jude’s dat rapa8ocioa rois dyios miorts is suggested by this 
phrase of 2 Peter: if this is the case, the change of évroAy into ions 
and the insertion of the Pauline dyios are significant. 

22. aupBeBnxey adrois 73 Tis AAnOois waporpias, “The word of 
the true proverb has happened unto them,” has been verified in 
them. Alford quotes Lucian, dial. mort. viii, 1, totro éxeivo 7d THs 
rapotpias, 6 veBpos tov Xéovra, The first of the two proverbs may 
be found in Prov. xxvi. 11, doep «iw Grav éréXOy eri tov éavrod 
guerov. The second is not biblical, and can hardly be derived 
from a Hebrew source. Aovoayévy means “having bathed itself in 
mud”; cf. Aristotle, wepi ra {Ga iorop. viii. 6 (Bekker, 5952, 31), 
tas 8 ts nal 73 AoverOar ev wyAG (waiver). The sense is, not that 
the creature has washed itself clean in water (so apparently the 
R.V.), still less that it has been washed clean (as A.V.), and then 
returns to the mud ; but that having once bathed in filth it never 
ceases to delight in it. This habit of swine was used as a moral 
emblem both in Greek—Wetstein quotes Michael Apostolius, 1910,, 
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Sporov 7G Kpdryros: bs dv BopBépp Uvorara: Epictetus, iv. 11. 29, 
dra\Be, Kal xolpyp diadréyou, ty’ & BopBépy wi xvAiyra:—and in Latin, 
Cicero, Verr. iv. 24, “in Verre quem in luto uolutatum totius 
corporis uestigiis inuenimus.” Horace has both the dog and the 
sow in one line, Zp. i. 2. 26, “ Vixisset canis immundus uel amica 
luto sus.” It has been noticed in the Introduction, p. 228, that the 
proverbs as given by St. Peter run very easily into iambics ; in the 
first é¢épaya is substituted for {neros, and the introductory phrase (73 
tis 4An Pots rdpotuias) seems to show that he does not quote either 
of them as scripture. Probably he took them both from some 
collection of proverbs. But, as the first is certainly scriptural, we 
may guess that this collection was the work of a Jew, most likely an 
Alexandrine Jew, who to the Solomonic proverbs added others 
derived from Gentile sources. 

éfepdw is used in the sense of “to vomit” by the comic poets 
(see Liddell and Scott), and by Aquila in his version of Lev. 
xviii, 28. KvAirpa is found in Symmachus’ version of Ezek. x. 13; 
it ought to mean “something rolled round,” ‘a cylinder,” but is 
here used for xuAorpa, ‘‘a rolling place,” or for xvdiopds, “rolling ” ; 
BC and some cursives have xvAuopov. 

TIL 1. rodmy $n... Sidvoray, “This is now, beloved, the 
second letter that I write unto you; in each of which I stir up 
your pure mind by putting you in remembrance.” “H5y is to be 
taken closely with the numeral, as in Soph. Phil. 312, dros +é8° 98 
Sécarov. For Steyelpev & troprjoa see i 13. For didvou see 
1 Pet. i 13. EtAccpunjs, elAexpivem occur 1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
i. 12, ii. 17; Phil i 10, Eiducpurjs Sidvoia is used by Plato, Phaed. 
66 A, of “pure reason,” such as that which the geometer employs ; 
Phaed, 81C, dduxpwys yx] is opposed to yuxi pepracpéry Kai 
éxdBapros, Here in 2 Peter a “pure reason” is one which is not 
stained or warped by sensuality, that is to say, «iAcxpurjs bears the 
sense which it has in Plato as an epithet of yu}, but not that 
which it has as an epithet of Sidvora, St. Peter has used philosophic 
words caught up in conversation and not quite accurately under- 
stood. 

Commentators generally hold that the former letter here re- 
ferred to is our 1 Peter. Spitta, however, maintains that it is not, on 
the grounds that (1) 2 Peter is addressed to Jewish Christians, 
1 Peter to Gentiles; (2) Peter himself and others of the Twelve 
had preached to the recipients of 2 Peter, but apparently not to 
those of x Peter (cf. 1 Pet. i. 12; 2 Pet. i. 16); (3) the contents of 
1 Peter are not accurately here described. 

The first and second reasons have little force, if we take 
the view that 1 Peter was addressed to a mixed community. 
Nor is there anything, not even in ii. 18, to lead us to suppose 
that readers of 2 Peter were all Jew Christians, Nor 
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need we force the repeated first person plural of the first 
chapter to imply that the apostles had laboured personally in 
these Churches. Nothing more need be meant than that the 
recipients knew perfectly well what the teaching of the apostles 
was. 


The third objection is more serious. The language used in 

i 12-21 may mean that the object of the apostle in writing to 
these Churches had always been the same, that of meeting error 
by insisting on the historical truth of the gospel; and here he says 
that in the former letter as in this (év als), he had appealed to the 
testimony of the prophets and of the apostles. Now 1 Peter is not 
directly pointed against false teaching, nor are proofs alleged in 
the same way as in 2 Peter. It is highly probable that St. Peter 
wrote many Epistles, and quite possible that his first letter to these 
particular Churches may have been lost. And in the Address 
the word Sacmopd is not used, nor are the names of the provinces 
given. 
. We cannot feet absolutely certain that 1 Peter is here referred 
to, any more than we say with confidence what particular Epistle 
of St. Paul is meant in iii. r5. Yet 1 Peter will satisfy the condi- 
tions fairly well. The prophets and evangelists are appealed to 
(i. 10-12), the Passion and Ascension of our Lord are laid down 
as the historical basis of the gospel, and the Parousia, in particular, 
is pointed to repeatedly. The last point is here of great weight. 
Upon the whole it may be held that Spitta’s doubts are groundless, 
though they are enforced also by Zahn. 

2. pryoOivar . . . owrijpos. “That ye should remember the 
words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the com- 
mandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles” (R.V.). 
There appears to be no doubt as to the MS. text; jpav for ipov 
has very slight attestation. The infinitive pyyoGjvat must be taken 
to denote purpose, but it is ungrammatical (Alford refers to a 
similar breach of rules in Luke i, 72), and is particularly awkward 
after the words S:eye(pw é tropvjoe. The author here reverts to 
the end of chap. i., and repeats the appeal to his two witnesses, the 
prophets and the apostles, Both testified to the Svvayis xal rapoveia 
of Christ. Having exhausted what he had to say about the former 
point against those who denied the power of the Lord who bought 
them, St. Peter now turns to the second. The two divisions of his 
subject are marked by two repeated phrases, &eye/pey &v troprjoee 
and totro mparov ywwoxovres, The clause ris tév drootéAwy tpiv 
evroAijs tod Kupiov xai owripos has caused great trouble; the com- 
plication of genitives is very harsh, The A.V. reading jydv and 
making rod Kupiov depend upon dmocréAwy, translates “the com- 
mandment of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour”; but this 
construction is.difficult in any case, and becomes quite impossible, 

19 
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if Sudv is read. On the other hand, the rendering of the R.V., 
which differentiates the genitives, taking rod Kupiov to mean “of 
the Lord,” and rav droordAww “ through the apostles,” seems even 
more objectionable. To some extent, indeed, we might meet the 
difficulty by supposing that the words rod Kupiov xai owrijpos are 
added as an afterthought, and translating, “the command of your 
apostles, or rather, I should say, of the Lord”; but it may be sus- 
pected that the text is unsound. A good reason may be found 
for the use of the possessive, tyiv. ‘“ Your apostles” are the men 
whom you ought to trust; do not listen to these false teachers, 
with whom you have neither part nor lot. It has been supposed 
that the forger of the Epistle here allows his mask to slip, and 
confesses that he himself was not an apostle; but this is quite a 
needless inference. The apostles are the Twelve. Some have 
thought that Paul, Silas, and Barnabas are intended, but it is 
highly doubtful whether the author would have called Silas and 
Barnabas, or even St. Paul, apostles. For évroAy, see ii. 21. 
"EvréAdopat is frequently used of our Lord in the Gospels, Matt. 
Xvii. 9, xxviii. 20; John xv. 14, 17; cf. Acts i. 2, xiii. 47; it belongs 
to the conception of our Lord as Seondrys, 2 Pet. ii. 1. For dyiwv 
mpopyrav, cf. Luke i. 70, and note on i. 21 above. 

8. roGro mparov ywwdoxovres. The phrase is used above, i. 20. 
The repetition is quite in the Petrine manner, but in the present 
place it is by no means free from difficulty. There can be no 
doubt that the accusative is required, and there is no reason why 
our author should not have used this case. Probably ywdcxovras 
ought to be read in spite of all the MSS. The words éAcvoovrat, 
x.1.h., form a prophecy of St. Peter's own, and what he says is, 
Remember the words of the prophets and the command of the 
apostles, “knowing this first”—taking with you this preliminary 
caution from me—that mockers shall come (for the future see 
note on ii. 1), 

da’ doxdtwv tév fpepdv. “In the last days,” in the time of 
distress which precedes the end. Cf. Heb. i 1, én’ éoxdrov rév 
pepav rotrev: Jude 18, én écxdrov rod xpévou: Jas. v. 3, & 
toxdrats jpépas. See note on én’ éoxdrou rév xpévuy, 1 Pet. i. 20. 
"Ev eumatyov eumaixra: is a strong Hebraism, cf. & rH pOopg abrav 
xai POapicovrat, above, ii, 12: emOupia émeOvpnoa, Luke xxii. 15: 
nibapySav xibapitovrur ev tals KBdpais avrév, Apoc. xiv. 2. "Epraie, 
“to mock,” is classical ; ¢usaderys is found in the LXX. (in Isa. iii. 4), 
so also are tuarypa and euracypds (also in Heb. xi. 36). "Epmacy 
pov# is not found elsewhere, and is an impossible formation (if 
duraiypwv existed, ¢umarypootvy would be the correct derivative ; cf. 
rohumpdypuv modumpaypoovrn, ppadpwr ppadpoorvy, Spuw Spoovry). 
It is omitted by K L, by many other of the later MSS., and by some 
Fathers, because it was seen to be a vox nihili, or because it is 
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omitted by Jude. The true reading is probably éyrar See 
note on apa¢gpovia, ii, 16. For xara ras Bias er iyelee 
Jude (vers. 16, 17) has xara ras abréy or davriv émbupias, avoiding 
the vulgar use of idéas, for which cf. ii. 16, 22, 

With these words St. Peter begins his attack upon the denial of 
the Parousia, the doctrinal error which underlay the moral ex- 
travagances of the false teachers. He has had the subject in view 
from the outset of the Epistle. The érayydApara of i. 4 are the 
drdyyApa of iii. 13; other connecting links are to be found in 
% atonos Baordeia, i. 115 wapovola, i, 16, and the references to 
pious and %juépa xpicews in the second chapter. 

4. moi dow 4 enayyedia tis mapouaias adrod. “Where is the 
promise of His Coming?” Tapovota means the Second Advent, 
the coming of our Lord to judge, as in Matt. xxiv. 3. Notice 
the Hebraistic manner in which denial is expressed bya question, 
as in Mal. ii. 17; Ps. xlii. 3, Ixxix, 105 Jer. xvii. 153; Luke viii. 25. 
“Where is it? it has come to naught; it is vain.” Von Soden 
and Kiihl would restrict the promise to that made by the prophets 
of the Old Testament, but we cannot exclude a reference to the 
prophecy of our Lord Himself, Matt. xxiv. 34. It is probable, 
as Spitta points out, that the denial of the Parousia arose out of 
these very words. As the men of “this generation” began to die 
away, doubt would immediately arise. 

4g’ fis. “Since.” The expression occurs also 1 Macc. i. 11; 
Acts xxiv. rr; Luke vii. 45. From the last passage we see that it 
has become a pure adverb. So, indeed, it is here, as the singular 
‘pépas would not suit the context. “Since the fathers fell asleep 
all things remain thus,” as we see them, and as they have been 
"from the beginning of creation.” Some understand “the fathers” 
of the fathers and founders of the Christian Church, and find in 
the phrase a sign that the Epistle was not written till more than 
one generation of believers had passed away. But no forger would 
have fallen into so obvious and fatal a blunder. The phrase is to 
be explained i in the same way as of marépes in Heb. i. 1; Rom. ix. 5, 
or of rarépes jpiv in Acts iii. 13. The Church is one, as in 1 Peter, 
and “‘the fathers” belong to all Christians. 

There must have been a strong Hebraistic colouring in the 
minds of the deniers as well as in that of St. Peter. Church and 
Scripture are so completely one that the Old Testament can be | 
used to strengthen doubts as to the Christian shape of the doctrine 
of the day of judgment. St. Peter’s answer rests mainly on the 
Old Testament, with a brief allusion to the gospel and a passing 
appeal to the authority of St. Paul. 

Notice, again, the subtle, almost modern, character of the 
doubt. At Thessalonica men doubted only whether those Chris- 
tians who had died before the Parousia would be permitted to live 
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with Jesus in His kingdom (1 Thess. iit. 13 sqq. See also Intro» 
duction, p. 239). In the Churches addressed by St. Peter the 
doubt rests upon reflexion of a scientific type, the long vista of the 
past, the apparent immutability of the world,—thoughts which in 
our time have become still more oppressive. 

The doubt may have been suggested simply by the broad 
stretch of Old Testament history, but it was very possibly con- 
nected with the doctrine of the eternity of the world, which had 
been adopted from Aristotle by the Platonists and by the Jewish 
mystics of the time. This tenet is defended by Philo against the 
Stoic belief in the éxwvpwous: see de incorr. mundi, 18 sqq. (ii. 505), 
and de mundo, 2 (ii. 604), where he rests his position in part on the 
everlasting law of the eternal God. Philo in these passages makes 
little use of the Old Testament, though he says that Moses taught 
that the world was yeryrov xal dpOaptov, de mundo, 8. The doc 
trine of the eternity of matter was found by the Rabbis, and possibly 
by the LXX. translators, in Gen. i. 1; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. 9. It is probable that the false teachers were Jews by 
birth and Christians by name, who knew more or less about these 
scholastic debates. The arguments which they would employ— 
they may be gathered from Philo—would sound to St, Peter very 
like “mockery.” 

5. havOdver yap atrods roiro OéAovras. “For this they wilfully 
fail to see.” “ Wilfully,” because they are aifadeis, ii, 10, The 
antecedent to ydp is to be found in the assertion wdvra odrw 
S:apéve.—this is untrue, “for scripture tells us that once already the 
world has been destroyed by water.” 

Sr odpavoi .. . ouvestaca. “That from of old was heaven, 
and an earth subsisting out of water and by means of water.” For 
éxrada see ii? 3. Jewish mystics distinguished seven heavens 
(Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 37); cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2; Eph. 
iv. 10, Odpavoi is used in the New Testament frequently by St. 
Matthew (as in the Lord’s Prayer, vi. 9), not uncommonly by St. 
Mark, rarely by St. Luke, never by St. John (except in Apoc. 
xii. 12). In Acts it occurs twice (ii. 34, vii. 56). St. Paul uses the 
plural more frequently than the singular. St. Peter in the First 
Epistle has the singular twice (i. 12, iii. 22), the plural once (i. 4); 
in the Second, the singular once (i. 18), where he is speaking of 
heaven as the abode of God, the plural five times, all in this 
passage (iii. 5-13), where he is treating of cosmogony. Generally, 
the plural seems to be a mere Hebraism, the Hebrew word being 
plural in form, and we need not suppose an allusion to the 
Rabbinical theory unless the context requires it. Hence here we 
ought probably to translate “heaven,” not “heavens.” Some 
commentators, however, prefer to keep the plural, and think that 
the seven heavens were in St. Peter’s mind. 
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Heaven is placed here before earth, as in Gen. i. 1. The order 
of creation was variously explained in the Rabbinical Schools. 
Shammai, relying on Gen. i, 1, distinguished orepéopa from 
ovpavés, and taught that first heaven and then earth were created 
on the first day. Hillel, relying on Gen. i. 4, ii 4, identified 
orepéwpa with ovpavés, and taught that earth was created on the 
first day, heaven on the second. Spitta thinks that St. Peter is 
here declaring his adhesion to the opinion of Shammai. This, 
however, can hardly be inferred from the text. St. Peter says 
nothing that a simple Jew could not have gathered from his own 
reading of Genesis. 

There should be no comma after &waka:: the words jay 
&xadat apply to earth as well as heaven. Of earth it is said that it 
subsists 

4 SBaros xal 8: Daros. "Ef may be taken to denote the 
emerging of the earth from the waters (Gen. i. 9) in which it had 
lain buried, and the majority of commentators appear to adopt this 
explanation. But, combined as it is here with ovveoraca, the 
preposition seems rather to express the material out of which the 
earth was made (so Oecumenius, Hofmann, Kil, Alford, Salmond). 
There appears to be no trace of a Jewish belief that water was the 
prime element of which earth was made, except in the later C/emen- 
tine Homilies, xi. 24 (quoted by Dr. Plummer) ; yet it is a possible 
explanation of Gen. i. 2, where water exists at a time when earth is 
dxatagxevacros. Ad t8aros again is very difficult. It can hardly 
mean “in the midst of water,” as an island surrounded by the sea, 
for the preposition never bears this sense, though it is used of a 
mental state, in which we are, or rather through which we are 
passing (8 jouxias elvar ef simm ; cf. 8¢ iropoviis tpexev, Heb. xii. 1). 
‘We must render “by means of water.” Water is at once the material 
and the instrumental cause of the subsistence of the earth. It is 
made out of the sea below, and its life depends on the rain from 
above. vveordvas means both to have been put together or made, 
and to subsist or endure ; for the latter sense compare Col. i. 17. 

1G tod @cod Aéyy. By the fiat of God; cf. Heb. xi. 3, pypare 
@co’. Here again there is no trace of speculation, though the 
Rabbis had much to say about the creative word. One type of 
theory is to be found in Philo, another refined upon the Ten 
Creative Words discovered in Gen. i. (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. 20). 

6. 8° dy. The antecedent may be found in the two waters of 
which we have just read; the fountains of the deep spouted up 
from below and the rain streamed down from above (Gen. viii. 2), 
the matter of the earth was resolved into its original form and 
washed away. We may, however, suppose &’ dv to refer to tSwp 
and Aédyos, the two agents of creation co-operating in destruction ; 
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and this view finds support in the following words, in which Aéyos 
and *ip appear as the causes of the second catastrophe. 

& rére xéopos. Kédcpos may be taken, as by Spitta, to mean the 
universe. It is possible that in the view of St. Peter the first 
heaven and earth were absolutely destroyed and succeeded by the 
present (of viv otpavot xai 4 9), as these again will be replaced by a 
new heaven and earth (ver. 13 below). The same views may be 
found in the Book of Enoch, lxxxiii, 3~5, where Enoch is describing 
his dream of the Flood. “I saw in a vision how the heaven 
collapsed and was borne off and fell to the earth’. . . and I lifted 
up my voice to cry aloud and said, The earth is destroyed.” (See 
the passage in Mr. Charles’ translation.) Cf. also Clem. Rom. ix., 
Noe... wadtyyeveriay xéopy exjpvée, and Lightfoot’s note there. 
Yet, on the other hand, this view, that the whole universe was 
resolved into water by the Flood, does not represent the obvious 
sense of Scripture, does not square very well with the language of 
ii. 5, where xéopos doeBov seems to mean simply the impious 
denizens of earth, and is hardly consistent with the preceding verse. 
For, if earth alone subsisted of water and by water, so earth alone, 
we might think, could be destroyed by water. Hence Oecu- 
menius, Bengel, Hofmann take xécpos here to mean the human 
race, or all living things. 

We must make allowance for rhetorical colour. The author 
presses as far as he can the analogy between two cases which were 
not absolutely parallel. 

7. of Be viv odpavot ... wupi. “But the heavens that now are 

and the earth are treasured up by the same word for fire.” Tg airg 
is the reading of A B P, some cursives, the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Vulgate ; NCKL, many cursives, the Syriac, and Aethiopian 
have r@ atrod. There is little or no difference in sense. There are 
many “ words of God” in the Old Testament in which fire is spoken 
of as attending the final judgment, such as Ps. xcvii. 3; Isa. 
15, 16 ; Dan. vii. 9, 10; some of them might well be taken to signify 
an actual destruction ‘of the world by fire, especially Isa, xxxrv. 4 5 
Mic. i. 4. Hence the belief that, as the world had once perished 
by water, so it would again perish by fire, was possibly held, though 
it was certainly not universal, among the Jews in St. Peter’s time. 
It may perhaps be found in a book of prophecies attributed to 
Adam; see Josephus, Ant. i 2. 3, mpoeipyxdros davcpov “ASdpow 
tay dduv oerGas, tov piv Kat? laxiv supés, Tov Erepov 82 xara Biay xal 
ahyOiv ‘Saros. But on this subject see Introduction, p. 214. 

Thi, “for fire,” is the dativus commodi. The R.V. in the 
margin gives “stored with fire” as an alternative rendering for 
reOnoavpicpévor wupl. But Onoavpi{ey means “to lay up a treasure,” 
and no instance is given of its use with the dative in the sense 
required. What St. Peter has to tell us here is, not where the fire 
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is, but what it will do. Irenaeus, i. 7. 1, attributes to the Valen- 
tinians the doctrine that at the End “the fire which lurks in the 
world, shining and kindling and destroying all matter, will be burnt 
out with the matter and go into nothingness.” The earth is 
“stored with fire,” which will one day burst forth and consume 
everything. This, however, is purely Stoic doctrine, based upon the 
theory of Heraclitus that fire was the prime element. St. Peter 
cannot have meant that the post-diluvian world was made of fire, as 
the antediluvian world was made of water; no “word of God” 
could have led him to think thus. Yet it is possible that the 
Valentinians found a scriptural handle for their tenet in this passage 
of 2 Peter. 

mpospevor els Apdpay xpicews. Note again this favourite phrase ; 
cf. ii, 4, 9, and 1 Pet. i 4. "AmdéAea is another word which 2 Peter 
repeats, see ii. 1, 3. 

8. dy 82 toito ph Aavbavére dpas. “But do not you fail to see 
this one thing.” The ‘nas forms an emphatic antithesis to atrovs 
in ver. 5. 

on Sta 4pépa, “That in the Lord’s sight one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” The phrase is 
suggested by Ps. Ixxxix. (xc.) 4, drt xidta try ey bpGadpois cov ds 
pepe 4 Ges iris BijAGe. St. Peter is not quoting, but drawing an 
inference from, the Psalm. The desire of the Psalmist is to 
contrast the eternity of God with the short span of human life. 
What St. Peter wishes is to contrast the eternity of God with the 
impatience of human expectations. As Augustine says, God is 
patiens quia aeternus, The day of judgment is at hand (1 Pet. iv. 7). 
It may come to-morrow ; but what is to-morrow? What does God 
mean by a day? It may be a thousand years, 

This verse of 2 Peter (like i. 15) has a history, which is no 
longer easy to trace. From this peculiar adaptation of the words of 
the Psalm sprang Chiliasm. On this subject see Introduction, p. 213. 

Observe that St. Peter says nothing about signs that should 
precede our Lord’s Coming. Cf the present passage with 
2 Thess. ii, St. Paul appeals to his own prophecies on the subject. 
Certain events are to happen before the Parousia, and these must 
take a considerable time. . 

We may find here a sign of authenticity, if we remember John 
xxi. 18, 19. St. Peter had been warned that he should not live to 
see the Parousia (cf. i. 14). He could not therefore feel the 
difficulty which troubled the Thessalonians as to what would be the 
lot of those who died before the Lord’s return ; nor could he speak, 
like St. Paul, of “us which are alive and remain”; nor would he 
have any personal interest in the Signs of the End. It may be 
doubted whether a forger would have been so reticent, 

Again, though this passage is the base, or one of the bases, of 
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Chiliasm, St. Peter makes no allusion to that doctrine. Here again 
we may discern a sign of great antiquity. 

9, of Bpabiver 8 Kupios Tis éwayyeNias. “The Lord is not slow 
conceming His promise.” The genitive is perhaps analogous to 
that used commonly after verbs of failing, or missing, such as 
dyaprdve, opddrAopat, Sorepi. Or, possibly, we may compare Soph. 
El. 317, 103 xactyvirov rh gifs; Phil. 339, dvation piv gurds éLepr- 
copat, where the genitive alone has the sense of the case accom- 
panied by wep{: see Blass, p. 105. Bengel quotes Sirach xxxii. 
(xxxv.) 22, cal xpiet Sixatws Kal roujoe xpiow Kat & Kips ob ph 
Bpadivg ob8% py paxpobpyoa én’ abrots, The Lord is certainly 
Christ ; see ver. 15 below. 

Ss wes Bpadurijra fyodvras. “As some (the mockers) count 
slowness”; as if delay sprang from impotence or unwillingness to 
perform. 

Hh) Boudspevos. “Not because He wishes that some should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” Some will perish 
(ver. 7 above), but this is not the purpose of God. 

10. ife. receives emphasis from its position. “It will come, 
that day of the Lord.” For #pépa Kupiov (from Joel iii. 4) see Acts 
ii. 20; 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 2, In Phil. ii. 16 
we have jyépa Xpiorod, cf. Luke xvii. 26, 31. Above, ii 9, iii. 7, 
jpépa xpicews: below, ver. 12, jyépa @eod. The day of the Lord, 
of God, of Christ, of the Son of Man, are not distinguished. 

ds xddwrys. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 43; CKL add & veri, from 
1 Thess. v. 2. Whenever it comes, soon or late, the day of the 
Lord will be sudden and unexpected, like the attack of a thief. 
There will be no time for repentance then. This is the essential 
point on which the wise teacher will dwell. 

portn8sv. “Pot{os, fporfés, and cognates, are used of shrill 
rushing sounds, the hissing of a snake, the whirr of a bird’s wings, 
the hurtling of an arrow. Here probably the roaring of flame is 
meant. The adverb is probably formed from fofé, but it may 
come directly from foifos. Lucian, Zimon, 3, uses three similar 
words, xooxu7Sdv, owpyddv, werpydév, all formed from nouns. 

oroixeia, Xrotyos means “a row”; hence orotxeia, “things 
arranged in a row,” the letters of the alphabet, or the elements of 
Nature. In Heb. v. 12, ra oroxeia tis dpxas Tov Acylwy Tod 
@eoi, are the Christian alphabet, the first rudimentary lessons of the 
creed. In Gal. iv. 3, 9, ra orotxeia rot Kéopov, Ta dobers Kal rruxd 
orotxeia, are again rudimentary lessons; but these, in St. Paul’s 
view, are laws, precepts, rites and ceremonic , distinguished from 
gospel freedom. So again, Col. ii. 8, 20, the word is used of 
precepts based upon philosophy, vain deceit, and the traditions of 
men ; school lessons which are no longer good for enlightened men. 

St. Peter is clearly speaking of physical elements, He may 
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mean—{1) The four elements, earth, air, water, fire (so Bede). 
This sense is common in Greek philosophy. The objection that 
fire cannot destroy fire is not serious, for earthly sensible fire 
might very well be thought of as destroyed by heavenly ideal fire. 
But this explanation is too scientific for St. Peter. 
(2) The great parts of which the world is composed, sun, moon, 

stars, earth, sea. In this sense our passage seems to have been 
fey by the author of the second book of the Stdy//ine Oracles 
ii. 206): 

Kat rére xnpeioes oroixeia xpbraxra ri xbopov, 

"Afp, ‘yoia, Oédacca, Gdos, rédos, fyara, ricres. 


(3) The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. In this sense 
oroxeia is used by Justin, Apol. ii. 5; Trypho, 23; Theoph. Ant. 
i. 4, 5, 6, ii. 15, 35; Athenag. Swf/. 16, and many Greek Fathers. 
In the Letter of Polycrates, Eus. H. £. iii. 31. 2, orocxeia means 
“stars of the Church” ; see note of Valesius in Heinichen. Hence 
the Latin Fathers not uncommonly called the stars e/ementa. Isa. 
xxxiv. 4 was quoted by the Rabbis to show that the stars will perish 
at the end of the world; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 274. 
This is the most probable sense here (Bengel, Alford, Plumptre). 
The run of the sentence distinguishes the heavens and the elements. 
(stars) from the earth and the works that are therein. 

In Zest. Levi, 4, there is a passage which Spitta (adopting @ con- 
jectural emendation of Schrapp’s) quotes thus—zo0 avpos xatarrjo- 
govros Kal mdons xrigews Kavooupévys Kal tov dopdrww mvevpdrov 
tKopévwv. Hence Spitta (followed by Kithl and von Soden) main- 
tains that St. Peter means by crotyeia not the stars, but the spirits, 
which were regarded as inhabiting and animating them. The same 
explanation of orotxeta in Gal. iv. 3, 9 ; Col. iii. 8, is given by Ritschl, 
Everling, Diels (E/ementum, Teubner, 1899 ; reviewed by A. Deiss- 
mann in Theol. Literaturzeitung, Jan. 5, 1901). There was such 
a belief (see Enoch 1x. 12, Ixix. 22) among both Jews and Gentiles. 
But Mr. Sinker’s text of the Zestamenta has xdovoupévys not Kavoou- 
péys, and that careful scholar notices no variant. Nor, if we put 
on one side the disputed passages in the Pauline Epistles, is any 
instance of this peculiar use of orouxetov quoted. It is not possible 
to find the star-spirits in the words of 2 Peter, though they may 
very well be meant by the dépara zvevpara of Levi. Possibly the 
words of Levi may be a reminiscence of the present passage. 

ravoodpeva, Katoos means a peculiar kind of fever, and xav- 
gotcGa is used by medical writers of those who suffer from that 
special complaint. It is obvious that this sense will not suit the 
Present passage, but xaveoicGa: does not appear to be used in any 
other. It seems highly probable that xavoovpeva does not belong 
to xavootcGa: at all, but is merely a vulgarism for xavoéyeva. In 
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later Greek the middle future constantly assumes the Doric form ; 
thus we find vevootpa, mvevoodpat, rhevootwar, muotpat, revsotpar 
In 2 Clem. vii. 5 we have raGotpa, evgodipa: is commonly used 
even by the classics. See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 30; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 91; Moeris, iowa: Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, 
p. 617; Veitch, xatw, 

kataxajcerat, Here again the text is corrupt. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 213. 

pya are opera naturae et artis (Bengel). 

11, d\uopévew is used loosely for AvOncopévwy. See Blass, p. 189, 
and compare t7xerat just below. 

roramods. “What sort of men.” Both sense and spelling 
belong to later Greek; the classic word is woSamés, which means 
“of what country.” See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 56; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 128, 

dy dylais dvactpopais xal edoeBelas. “In holy behaviours and 
pieties” (Alford). Neither word is used in the plural elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but in 1 Pet. i i. 15 we have ey wdoy dvactpopy, 
“in every behaviour,” which is practically a plural. 1 Pet. ii. 1 we 
find troxpicas POdvous: ii. 9, dperal: 3y deedyelaus oivopdrvyias 
eidwAoAarpelaus: 2 Pet. ii. 2, doeAyetas: ii, 14, wAdovegiass (v..). In 
both Epistles there is the same tendency to use the abstract noun 
in the plural. 

12. omed8ovras. Not “hastening towards the coming”; this 
version would require a preposition, and yields no satisfactory sense. 
We may translate—(1) “Giving diligence about,” “zealously guard- 
ing, the Coming.” So Plato, Protag. 361 A, speaks of a man as 
orevduy airg evavria, “fighting for propositions that confute him.” 
(2) “Hastening the Coming.” The Church may be said to bring 
the day nearer when it prays “Thy Kingdom come.” And not 
prayer only, but the “holy behaviours and pieties” of God’s children, 
which promote the repentance of the ungodly (r Pet. ii. 12), are 
acondition of the coming of the Kingdom, and prepare the Lord’s 
way. It is possible that St. Peter may be referring to the Jewish 
belief that the sins of men prevented Messiah from appearing. In 
the Talmud it is said, “Si Judaei poenitentiam facerent una die 
statim ueniret Messias, filius Dauid”; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii, p. 224. If we follow this interpretation, we have here 
again a view different from St. Paul’s; see 2 Thess. ii, 6, 7, 7d 
xaréxov: 5 xaréxuv. 

thwerat. The present is used for the future. But CP, many 
cursives, the Vulgate, Armenian, and Syriac read raxjoera: or 
govra. For the verb, cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4, xat taxjoovra: macar al 
Suvdpas tay otpavav: Mic. i. 4, xat al xoAddes taxyoovrat ds Knpos 
dx) t-ordmov mupds. The reader will observe the characteristic 
re, etition of words and phrases in this passage 
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18. xawods 82 odpavods xal yay xaivhy. Cf. Isa. Ixv. 17, torat 
yap 6 otpavds xawds xat 4 yf Kawi: Enock xci. 16, “And the 
first heaven will depart and pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear”; Apoc. xxi. 1. 

& ols Bixaroodyn Karoue’. “Has its home” (Acts vii. 48; Eph. 
iii. 17; Col. ii. 9). This beautiful phrase is probably St. Peter’s 
own, but we may compare Enoch xlvi. 3, “the Son of Man, who 
hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteousness.” 

14, mpocSquavres is repeated from ver. 12; owovédoate from 
i Sp 10, 155 domAot xat pdpryroe reminds us of 1 Pet. i. 19, dpwpos 
kal domAos: 2 Pet. ii. 13, oridor xal pipor. The dative airg may 
be taken with the adjectives, “spotless and blameless in His sight,” 
or with edpebivar, “to be found by Him,” as in Isa. lxv. 1 (quoted 
in Rom. x. 20). 

18. Kai Thy Tod Kuplou Spar paxpodupiay curnpiay Hyeiobe, |“ And 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation.” “Our Lord” must 
undoubtedly signify Christ, to whom alone the doxology in ver. 18 
is addressed. His patience (cf. ver. 9) is not slowness, but salva- 
tion; the Lord delays in order that all men may have time to 
repent and be saved. wrypia is used here in an unusual sense, 
of that which conduces to salvation. We might be tempted to 
regard it as the feminine of the adjective, if it could be shown 
that owrypios ever possessed more than two genders. 

nabs Kat... Zypayey dpiv. “Even as also our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him, wrote unto 
you.” St. Paul never calls St. Peter “our beloved brother Cephas.” 
He is apparently represented as alive (AaAGv not AaArjoas in ver. 16 ; 
but this is not conclusive, because the participle is contemporaneous 
with ypayev). St. Peter speaks of him with affection and respect, 
yet maintains the right to criticise. His words are not perceptibly 
stronger than those which he uses of Silvanus, 1 Pet. v.12. Kara 
tiv S00cicav air copiay may be understood as a commendation 
or as a caution. ‘Ypiy (see iii, 1) means probably the Asiatic 
Christians to whom 1 Peter was addressed, possibly some other 
Church or group of Churches. Whoever they were, they had 
received a letter (or possibly letters) from St. Paul. The substance 
of what St. Paul had written to them is more or less exactly indi- 
cated by the words of vers. 14 and 15. 

We may suppose St. Peter to lay the main stress on domAou, 
dudpyror, év elpyvy, and to be chiefly anxious for the correction of 
the moral disorders described in the second chapter. In this case 
any of the Pauline Epistles may be meant. Bengel selected 
Hebrews (he held the Pauline authorship of this Epistle); others 
have fixed upon Romans (Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein; see 
esp. Rom. ix. 22); Jachmann decides for 1 Corinthians ; Augusti, 
for Galatians; Benson, for Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians 
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(ree Col. i. tr sqq. These three Epistles have the advantage of 

ring, addressed to Asiatics). Von Soden thinks that Ephesians 

meant (see Eph. i. 4—14, vi. 10-18). Clearly, if St. Peter 

only means “St. Paul, who has himself written to you, condemns 

licence and disorder as emphatically as I do myself,” it makes little 

difference which Epistle we choose. Indeed, St. Peter goes on to 
say that all St. Paul’s Epistles teach the same lesson. 

If, on the other hand, the stress falls on the words tiv rod 
Kuplov jpiév paxpoBvulay cwrnplay jyeiobe, and if we suppose the 
reference to be to an Epistle in which moral disorder was connected 
with difficulties about the Parousia, none of the existing Pauline 
Epistles can be in question except 1 Corinthians (in this Church 
there were very similar extravagances, and the Resurrection was by 
some denied) and Thessalonians. Alford elects for 1 Thess., 
thinking that St. Peter actually refers to this Epistle in ver. 10 
above (but see note there). 

The reader must make his choice between more or less uncertain 
possibilities. If 2 Peter was not written to Asiatic Christians, 
Corinthians (see Introduction, p. 244) or Thessalonians may very 
well be meant. If, on the other hand, it was,—and this seems 
more probable,—then Galatians, Ephesians, or Colossians may con- 
ceivably be referred to. But if we judge both that the recipients 
of 2 Peter were Asiatics, and that the Pauline letter in question 
dealt explicitly with disorders arising out of doubts about the 
Parousia, we are forced to conclude that St. Peter is speaking of 
a Pauline Epistle which, like that to the Laodiceans, or that to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), no longer exists. This is the opinion 
maintained on various grounds by Pott, Spitta, Kiihl, and Zahn. 

16. ds xal dv méoais émorohais. This is the reading of ABC; 
&K LP have rdoats rats. “As also (he writes), in each and every 
letter (or in all his letters), speaking about these things.” It is by 
no means necessary to see in these words, as some have done, a 
reference to a definite canonical body of Pauline Epistles. St 
Peter tells us that he was acquainted with several letters of St. 
Paul’s, but does not say how many, nor whether they were earlier 
or later in date than the letter or letters referred to in ¢ypaper ipiv, 
Nor, again, does he expressly say that these other letters were 
known to his readers, though this is probably implied in the 
following words of caution. In all these letters St. Paul speaks 
about “these things,” the coming of our Lord to judge, and the 
need of being found spotless and blameless in peace. The doc- 
trine of the two great teachers is for all purposes of the present 
Epistle the same. 

There is nothing surprising in these words. Under the Empire 
epistolary communication was as easy as it is now, though the 
speed of conveyance was not quite so great. It is not only possible, 
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but probable, that St. Peter received every one of St. Paul’s Epistles 
within a month or two of its publication. We cannot imagine that 
one apostle should have remained in ignorance of what other 
apostles were doing, and it is quite inconceivable that St. Peter 
should not have read Galatians and 1 Corinthians. See Intro- 
duction, p. 241. 
évals. CK LP have & os. 
7a. In the Pauline Epistles there were passages which 
St. Peter regarded as hard to understand, difficult, obscure, capable 
of a right interpretation, but cay pable also of being wrested to a 
man’s destruction. Alford reads & & ols (“in which matters”), and 
follows De Wette in thinking that the reference is specially to St. 
Paul’s teaching about the Parousia, in particular to 2 Thess. ii. 
1 sqq. But what St. Paul says there as to the signs of the End, 
though Svordyrov, could not be so distorted as to endanger the 
reader’ salvation. Clearly St. Peter has in view “utterances 
which could be so twisted that they might serve to justify moral 
laxity” (Spitta; so also von Soden, Kiihl, Weiss, Wiesinger). 
Such are Rom. iii. 20, 28, iv. 15, v. 20, vil 7; 1 Cor. xv. 56; 
Gal. iii. 10, from which “the ignorant and unsteadfast” could (Rom. 
vi. 1), and in fact did, draw the false inference that morality is 
indifferent, and that the Christian is “free” from the Ten Com- 
mandments. Hofmann, however, is very possibly right in think- 
ing that among the Svovéyra are to be reckoned also those passages 
where St. Paul speaks of the spiritual resurrection of baptism (Eph. 
ii. 5; Col. ii 12, iii 1), which Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim. 
ii. 17) may have “twisted” into the sense that there is no other 
resurrection. St. Peter expresses himself with wisdom and modera- 
tion. St. James is more directly polemical, and comes very near to 
making St. Paul responsible for the erroneous interpretation which 
some had fixed upon his view of Faith and Freedom. 
oft dpabeis xal doripixrot. For dorijpucrot cf. i. 12, ii. 145 1 Pet. 
¥. 10. "Apabyjs (not used elsewhere in the New Testament), bring- 
ing out, as it does, the moral value of teaching, of trained habits 
of reflexion, of disciplined good sense, is highly characteristic of 
St. Peter. By teaching the Christian is established in the way of 
truth (ii. 2), and of justice (ii. 21), the straight way (ii. 15), the way 
which is substantially one and the same in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 
ds xal rds Nowwds ypagds. “As they also wrest the other scrip- 
tures.” We might translate “the scriptures as well,” or “the 
scriptures on the other hand”; cf. Hom. Od. i. 132, exroBev 
w (see Mr. Merry’s. note), where Odysseus is dis- 
tinguished from the others, the suitors ; Luke xxii. 32, érepoe vo 
xaxotpyo: 1 Thess. iv. 13, where of Noumoi means not “other 
Christians,” but “other people who are not Christians”: Deut, 
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viii. 20, xa8d Kat ra Aowrd UOvy: here again “the other nations” 
are contrasted with Israel (this is a common phrase). In this case 
the Pauline Epistles are not here included in, but distinguished 
from, “the other scriptures.” Yet it is possible that St. Peter 
speaks of the writings of his brother apostle as “scripture” in 
the full sense of the word. Scripture is the voice of the Spirit 
of Christ speaking through man (1 Pet. i. 11), that Spirit which 
St. Paul claims as his teacher (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13), and by which 
his cogia was given. There can be little doubt that the apostles 
were regarded, and regarded themselves, as trd Ivevparos dyiov 
depdpevor, Writing inspired by the Holy Spirit was “holy writing,” 
and was afterwards canonised, because it had from the first been 
so considered. The Pauline Epistles were read in church, and 
even in churches to which they were not addressed (Col. iv. 16; 
1 Thess. v. 27), just as scripture was, See Introduction, p. 240. 

St. Peter has already warned his readers (i. 20) that all pro- 
phecy may be distorted by “private interpretations.” Here he 
adds that the Epistles of St. Paul may be garbled in the same 
way. 

Spitta rejects both the explanations given above, the second, 
on the ground that Peter cannot possibly have placed the Pauline 
Epistles on a level with the Old Testament; the first, mainly 
because the perversion of the Aourai ypagaé is mentioned incident- 
ally, and, as it were, by-the-way, after that of the Pauline Epistles, 
as if it were a matter of less consequence. Hence he concludes 
that these “other writings” were Epistles written by the companions 
of St. Paul. But this objection is not serious. St. Peter had 
already said that prophecy might be misinterpreted, and he would 
hardly have said this unless he meant that the Libertines did 
actually misinterpret it. Hence, in the present passage, it is 
quite sufficient for him to throw in a passing reminder. “These 
men gloze St. Paul, as I have told you that they gloze the scrip- 
tures.” Besides, the meaning of ypadoi, used in this way without 
the name of an author, is so fixed that it cannot here mean any- 
thing but scripture. 

The most important question arising out of the present passage 
is whether, if St. Paul’s Epistles are here spoken of as ypady, this 
fact implies the existence of a settled Canon of the New Testament. 
If so, the date of 2 Peter might be held to fall somewhat late in the 
second century ; and many commentators do so place it accordingly. 
The point must be taken in connexion with the other indications 
of date which are discussed in the Introduction. Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that there is nothing in the language of 2 Peter which 
implies the existence of a fixed and definite corpus of Pauline 
Epistles, —we should infer, rather, that St. Paul was still alive, and 
writing,—and that the use of the later technical terms “canon” 
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and “canonical” only confuse matters. What we are to ask is 
not whether the Pauline Epistles are here treated as “canonical,” 
but whether they are regarded as possessing those qualities which 
a later generation made the standard of canonicity; whether, in 
other words, they are treated as apostolical and inspired. If we 
put the question in this shape, there is no reason why St. Peter 
should not have believed St. Paul’s utterances to be the word 
of the Lord; and it is certain that St. Paul himself held them 
so to be. It does not necessarily follow that St. Peter placed 
his fellow-apostles on the same level with Moses and the old 
prophets; but he may very well have placed them even higher. 
St. Paul sets apostles before prophets (Eph. iv. 11); and, though 
he is speaking here primarily of Christian prophets, there is no 
essential difference between one prophet and another. And it 
follows from 1 Pet. i, 12 that the Christian evangelist was superior 
to the old prophets, as Christ Himself was greater than Moses. 

17. dpets ody. “Ye therefore, beloved, since ye know before- 
hand, be on your guard ; lest, being carried away with the error of 
the lawless, ye fall from your own steadfastness (or foundation).” 
Tpoywdoxovres is equivalent to raira xparov gerbonarres i, 20, 
iii 15 d0écpov is repeated from ii, b, wAdvy from ii 18. For 
cwaraySérres ef, Gal. ii ii, 13. ryptypss (antithesis to dorjptcror) 
is not used elsewhere in the New Testament. Commentators 
generally render the word here by “steadfastness,” but it more 
probably means “‘a strong foundation.” Thus Longinus, de Sub/. 
chap. 40, orapeyposs te txew mpds EdAnha 74 dvéuara xal éepeiopara 
tiv xpovuy, the words, in a passage of the Antiofe of Euripides, 
do not rush on too fast, but have stays, or supports, or something 
that makes a pause in their connexion with one another. The 
sense of “a foundation” belongs, it is true, rather to o7prypa, but 
verbals in -pa and -nos are confused in later Greek ; see xvAcya, 
2 Pet. ii. 22, and dprayyds, Phil. ii 6. The foundation is defined 
as xdpis ral aor, ‘which are at once the solid base on which 
the Christian is established, and the root in or from which he is 
to grow. ‘I8fov is perhaps more than a mere possessive; you 
have your own foundation, which is not that of the Libertines, 
who, indeed, have none. 

18. abfdvere. The active voice is here employed where classical 
usage would require the middle, as is frequently the case in later 
Greek. With the whole phrase cf. i 2, xdpis tpiv . . . Anuvbe‘n 
& tryyéca. The construction is not certain. We may translate, 
“in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord”; in this case rob 
Kvpiov belongs as objective genitive to you alone; or, “in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord,” our Lord being Tegarded as 
the giver of both gifts. If we take the first view, yao will be 
another name for the émyvwos, cf. i. 2, 8. If the second, yaors 
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is to be explained as in i. 5, 6. The latter course is preferable, 
because the words appear to mean different things, émé, 
meaning that personal acquaintance with the Saviour which is 
the beginning and end of the spiritual life, while yaous is rather 
“understanding,” “Christian instruction,” and here forms an anti- 
thesis to duadeis. Tvaors is the articulation of ériyywous. 

abrg 4 86fa. The doxology is addressed to Christ (see notes 
on 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11), a8 indeed is natural considering the high 
Christology of this Epistle. Els tjuepay alévos, “unto the day of 
it is found only here in the New Testament; but see 
1» XViiL 9, 10, dprOpol ayepav dvOpdwov wodAd ery éxardy ds 
crayiv Satos drs Oadrdooys Kal Yiipos dupov, oirws dAlya ery &y 
jpépa alavos, “the number of man’s days at the most are a 
hundred years. As a drop of water from the sea, and as a pebble 
from the sand; so are a few years in the day of eternity.” In 
Sirach “day of eternity” clearly means “eternity,” in which years 
are lost as a drop in the ocean. So here, also, els ju<pay alévos 
is equivalent to «ls rots aldvas rév alévwy, Mr. Chase, in his 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church, does not comment on this 
remarkable phrase. But els rovs alévas becomes so immediately 
the ruling phrase that this Petrine doxology cannot have been 
written after liturgical expressions had become in any degree stereo- 
typed. Contrast the doxology of Jude, which offers a a strony 
resemblance to later forms, and is followed by the “‘ Amen,” wl 
is not genuine 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE OF 
ST. JUDE. 


§ 1. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Jerome. 

346-420. 

De uir, ill. iv., “Judas frater Jacobi paruam quae de septem 
catholicis est epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui 
apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia a plerisque reiicitur: 
tamen auctoritatem uetustate iam et usu meruit et inter sanctas 
computatur.” 


Eusebius. 


260-340. 
H. E. ii. 23. 25, “loréov 8% Sr. vobeverot wey (he is speaking of 


the Epistle of James), ob wodAol yow rav waXauiv abriis guynudvevouy, 
is of8t ris Aeyouérns "Tova, pwuds xal airiis obeys ray éerd ” 
raBodixiv, Spus 8 lope eal ravras pera tov Nowy &y whelorais 


SeSqpnocrepévas exxAnoias, 

Here Eusebius gives it as his own opinion that Jude was wos, 
on the ground that few of the ancients mentioned it, that is to say, 
quoted it by name. But he admits that some of the ancients had 
done so, and that it was regarded as genuine by very many Churches. 

H. E. iii. 25. 3. Here Eusebius ranks Jude in the number of 
tiv dvreyopévey yrupipoy 8 oby Suws roils woddois, and expressly 
distinguishes writings of this class from the 60a, 

. E. vis 13. 6, 14. 1. Clement quoted Jude and commented 
upon it in the Aypotyposes, 


Didymus of Alexandria, 


Died, 394 or 399. oe . 
Comments on Jude, and defends it against those who questioned 
the authority of the Epistle on the ground of the use therein made 
of apocryphal books. Migne, xxxix. 1811-1818 ; Zahn, Ferschungen, 
iii 97. 
20 
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Synod of Antioch. 


264, or perhaps the second synod held a few years later. 

Eus. & £. vii. 30. 4. The bishops speak of Paul of Samosata 
as Tod Kal Tov @edy rov davrod dpvoupéevov, al Thy wictw, fv Kai abrés 
apérepov elye, wi) puddgavros. Some MSS. insert xat Kvptov before 
dpvoupévov: and if this reading could be guaranteed (it is rejected 
by Heinichen), we might find here a reference to Jude 4 where 
KLP have tov povov Seomdrqy Ociv Kai Kipiov hav ‘Incoiv Xporov 
4pvoipevo, But this reading again is doubtful. 


Origen, 


In Matth, tom. xvii. 30 (Lomm. iv. 149), after the words ¢l 88 xat 
tiv "lovda mpécorrd v1 eruerodyy, proceeds to quote Jude 6. 

Ibid. x. 17 (Lomm. iii. 46), xai “lov8as Zypapev émorodyy, dduyd- 
ortxov piv, werdypupévqy 88 raOv ris otpayiov xdpiros eppwpévuv 
Abyav, doris ev rH mpooriy elpyeer ‘lovdas "Inood Xpwrrod SodAos, 
a8edApos 88 "laxwdBov. 

Again in Matth, tom. xv. 27 (Lomm. 386) ; in Joan. tom. 
xiii. 37 (Lomm. ii. 70), he quotes Jude 6 without naming the Epistle. 

In the Latin version of Origen, Jude 6 is quoted in ad Rom. iii. 6 
(Lomm. vi. 192), v. 1 (Lomm. vi. 338, “quod apostolus Iudas in sua 
epistola dicit”); i Hzeck. Hom. iv. 1 (Lomm. xiv. 58), and Jude 8 
and 9 in Epist, ad Alex. (Lomm. xvii. 7, 8); de princ. iii, 2. 1 
(Lomm. xxi. 303, “de quo in adscensione Mosis, cuius libelli 
meminit in epistola sua apostolus Judas”). 

Origen treats Jude much as he treats 2 Peter. He acknow- 
ledges that there were doubts, but does not appear to have felt 
them himself. He was attracted to the Epistle by that 
feature which repelled others, its angelology. The title apostle is 
given to Jude only in the Latin version of Origen. 


Clement of Alexandria, 


Commented on Jude in his Hyfotyposes. The substance of his 
commentary is still extant in the Latin Adumbrationes, which may 
be found in the edition of Dindorf or in Zahn’s Forschungen. Dr. 
Westcott with justice regards the latter part of this Adumbration, 
from immaculatos autem, as an interpolation due to Cassiodorus, and 
in the former part the words “sic etiam peccato Adae subiacemus 
secundum peccati similitudinem” can hardly be genuine, but the 
rest is not open to suspicion. 

In Paed. iii. 8. 44, Clement quotes Jude 5, 6 by name: in the 
next section, 45, Jude rr is quoted, not by name. 

In Strom. iti. 2. 11 he quotes by name Jude 8-16, giving, as he 
often does, the first and last words of the section. 
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Tertullian. 


De cultu fem. i. 3, “Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium 
possidet.” “His words seem to imply that the Epistle was known 
to his readers, and therefore current in a Latin translation.” “It 
should be added that it has no place among the books contained 
in the Latin antigua translatio referred to by Cassiodorus, de inst. 
diu, litt. xiv.” (Dr. Chase, article on Jude in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). ‘The Epistle is omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus, 
an African catalogue of about 350 A.D.; see Introduction to 
1 Peter above, p. 14, but is included in the list of canonical 
Scriptures set forth by the third Council of Carthage in 397; see 
Westcott, Canon, p. 542. 


The Muratorianum, 


Accepts Jude, but mentions it in a manner which implies that 
it was doubted by some ; see Introduction to 1 Peter above, p. 14. 


Theophilus of Antioch. 

Died, 183-185. 

ii, 15 ad fin. of & a¥ peraBaivovres nal petyovres rémov ek rérov, 
of cai mAdvyres xadovpevor, kai airol rumos Tuyxdvovew Tav édiorapevow 
GvOpérwv azo tod @eod. Only in Jude (not in Enoch) are the 
planets a type of fallen man. 


Athenagoras. 

About 177 A.D. 

Suppl. xxiv. (Otto, pp 129, 130). The good angels fhewav ep” 
ols avtots éroincey Kai diératey 6 @cos, but others r&v wept rd mpSrov 
orepéwpa (these are the planets whose place is the first heaven 
below the drAavis o¢aipa) fell through lust. They are the angels 
Sv Sdgar ob puxpaé, xxv. (Otto, p. 136). Here there is a clear refer- 
ence to Jude. 

Polycarp. 


Phil. address. “Edeos iv xat <li aAnburé tn, cf. Jude 2. 

Phil. iii, 2, olxoBopeioba els ri Sobeicay Suiv wiorw, cf. Jude 
3, 20; only here do we find the figure of building on or into the 
faith. 


Phil. x., “ mansuetudinem Domini alterutri praestolantes.” The 
Greek text may have been 16 éAcos rot Kupiou édAxjAous tporSexdspevor, 
thus we should get the right word for praestolantes, cf. Jude 21 ; see, 
however, the notes of Lightfoot and Zahn. 

Phil. xi. 4, “sed sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos reuocate, 
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ut omnium uestrum corpus saluetis. Hoc enim agentes uos ipsos 
aedificatis.” The same two thoughts are found in juxtaposition in 
Jude 20, 23. 


Martyrium Polycarpi. 
xxi., in doxology, Séfa, ryt}, peyadworivy, cf. Jude 25. 


Second Epistle of Clement. 
xvi 2, peradnpspeta 08 edéous "Ingoi, cf. Jude 21. 


Hermas. 
Sim. v. 7. 2, pralvay riv odpxa, cf. Jude 8 


Clement of Rome, 
Xx, 12, § 4 88ga nal 4 peyadwotry, 


Ixv. 2, 8860, ry, kpdros, peyahuovrn. 

Both ‘these phrases occur in doxologies and m ay be liturgical. 
Sir. xviii. 5 has xpdros peyadwodvys airod ris éapOpunoera, but it 
is still possible that the form is suggested by Jude 25. 


Barnabas. 


ii, 10, AxpBebeoBar oby dpeiroper, BdeAdhol, epi ris curnplas. pay, 
iva pi 8 movmpis wapdoduew wAdvps woujoas iv piv dKcopedorjoy 
pas dxd ris luis jpav, cf. Jude 3, 4. Tape‘oSvers does not occur 
in the Greek Bible; rapeodvvw is found only in Jude. It is just 
possible that Barnabas was thinking of Jude. 

There can be little doubt that Athenagoras knew Jude, and the 
references to Polycarp will bear some weight. Above that time it 
must be allowed that the evidence is scanty and shadowy. ‘There 
is less to produce than in the case of 2 Peter, but Jude is less 
interesting and much shorter. The testimony of Athenagoras is 
sufficient to carry back the date of Jude as high as the early years 
of the second century; if we accept the witness of Polycarp we 
must proceed still further, and there is nothing to prevent us from 
ascribing the Epistle even to the first century. 

The most serious points in the case against Jude are the omis- 
sion of the Epistle by the editors of the Peshito, and the fact that 
its authenticity was doubted in the time of Origen. It is possible 
that the omission and the doubt are connected, and that both may 
be accounted for by the same reason, namely, the use made in the 
Epistle of apocryphal writings. Certainly this was one reason for 
its rejection, as we learn from Jerome and Didymus, and it may 
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very well have been the only one. We may consider this point in 
some little detail. 

It has been maintained by Hofmann, Weisse, Volkmar, and 
others that Enoch did not exist, at any rate in its complete form, 
before the beginning of the second century A.p., and this contention 
has formed one of the main grounds for ascribing a still later date to 
the Epistle of Jude. Mr. Charles, however, in his admirable edition, 
explains and justifies the conclusion that of the six elements which may 
be distinguished in Znoch, not one is later than the Christian era. 

Enoch was used by the author of the Assumption of Moses, 

- Writing about the time of the Christian era, in the Book of Jubilees 
(before 70 a.D.), in the Apocalypse of Baruch (not long after 70 A.D.), 
in 4 Ezra (between 81 and 96 a.D.), and in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. It was known also to many of the writers of 
the New Testament. Mr. Charles gives a list of passages which 
attest this fact. They abound in the Apocalypse, but they are to be 
discovered also in the Pauline Epistles, 1 and 2 Peter, Hebrews, 
Acts, and even the Gospels, 

Barnabas cites Enoch three times, twice as scripture; and the 
book was used also by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, and 
Clement. Irenaeus also knew Zzoch, but it is to be noticed that 
on the crucial point he refuses to follow its teaching. The reason 
why the angels sinned, he tells us, must be left to God (ii. 28. 7). 
They sinned before they fell to earth (iv. 16. 2) ; hence lust was the 
consequence and punishment, not the cause of their fall. Origen 
doubted the inspiration of the book, but does not absolutely reject 
it; he was attracted towards it by its promise of mysteries, but 
he believed that the angels fell through pride. Somewhat later 
Anatolius of Laodicea (bishop in 269 ; Eus. H. £. vii. 32. 19) refers 
to Lnoch for an astronomical point. From this time the book fell 
into disrepute. Chrysostom treated the account therein given of 
the fall of the angels as blasphemy (Hom. in Gen. vi. 1). Jerome 
called Enoch apocryphal. Augustine pronounced strongly against it 
on the ground of its angelology (de Ciw. dei, xv. 23. 4), and Photius 
blames Clement of Alexandria in very severe terms for adopting its 
account of the angelic sin (Cod. cix.). 

In short, at the time when Barnabas wrote, Enoch was held 
to be an inspired book ; it retained this reputation more or less 
throughout the second century, and from that date onwards was 
more or less emphatically condemned. And the ground of con- 
demnation was its attribution of carnal lust to heavenly beings. 

More than one inference may be drawn from these facts. It is 
certain that the authors of 2 Peter and of Jude would hold much 
the same opinion of Enoch; both would regard the book with high 
respect. Hence it is impossible to fix the relative dates of the two 
Epistles by that Apokryphenscheu, or comparative reserve in the use 
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o. Apocrypha, which some German scholars detect in 2 Peter. 
Indeed, if it could be admitted that the later of the two was likely 
to be more discreet in his use of Znock, the fact would tell in 
favour of the priority of 2 Peter, who may be thought to adopt the 
objectionable interpretation of Gen. vi., while Jude rather avoids it 
(see notes on the respective passages). 

Again, the offence of Jude was not so much that he made use of 
Enoch, as that he actually quoted the book by name. Some, like 
Tertullian, would regard this fact as canonising Enoch ; others, 
again, would regard it as condemning Jude. There must have been 
many men of authority even in the second century who took the 
latter view. For the Enochian account of the fall of the angels was 
not only repulsive to devout minds, but lent itself with great facility 
to more than one of the Gnostic systems. 

Here we may find a very probable reason for the rejection of 
Jude by the editors of the Peshito. It is precisely in Syria, where 
the extravagances of Jewish angelology were most familiar, that we 
should expect to find the strongest reaction against them. (On the 
subject of Enoch see especially Mr. Charles’ edition, and Schiirer, 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Eng. trans., 
references in Index). 

Jude’s use of the Assumption of Moses also gave great offence, 
as we see from Didymus, not because of the source of what he says 
about the archangel, but because of its nature. 

Finally, it may be said that the use of Jewish apocalypses forms 
a bond of relationship between 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. All three 
employ them in much the same way, a way that is different from 
that in which they are employed in other books of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to give concrete details of our Lord’s ministrations in 
the world of spirits, or of the history of the angels. If we compare 
their utterances with what we know from other sources of Jewish 
speculations on topics of this nature, we shall see that all three 
exercise great reserve. Jude goes slightly further than the other 
two, but there is no considerable difference. This feature may be 
taken as an indication that all three documents belong to nearly 
the same date, that the authors of all three were Jews who still bore 
legible traits of their Jewish education, yet at the same time ex- 
hibited that delicacy of spiritual perception which distinguishes the 
Church from the sectarians, 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE. 
The words peculiar to Jude are drodwopifew, daraicros', 


‘yoryeo~ 
ays! Betypa, e€eddyxew (0.2. in ver. 15)}, éraywriferOba, eradpiter, 
Bepyiporpos, wapacdvay, mhavyarys, omdds, POworupivds, puoixds, 
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The words marked (') are found in one or other of the Greek 
versions of the Old Testament. “Amrawros occurs only once in 
the LXX., 3 Macc. iii. 69. Toyyvorys, in Sym. Prov. xxvi. 22; 
Isa. xxix. 24; Theod. Prov. xxvi. 20, but not in the LXX., though 
yoyyilew, yoyyvopés, yoyyvors are there found. TAawjrys is found 
Hos. ix. 17 in the sense of “wanderers,” but is not used in the 
Greek Bible of “ wandering stars.” 

The use of the Old Testament in Jude is very similar to that in 
2 Peter. Biblical words are used, and the facts of the ancient 
history are known, but there is no direct quotation. Dr. Chase 
goes too far when he says that the writer is steeped in the language 
of the LXX. Of the phrases which he cites, guracxrjs is borrowed 
from 2 Peter, Oavpdfew apédcwra and dadciv trépoyxa are probably 
taken from the Assumption of Moses, and éwmndteoOa is used 
without the accusative évimnov. 

Many of Jude’s phrases have a poetic ring about them, éragp(- 
Lev, odds, POwordpwos, xtpara dypia, mpoxeicbar Setypa, Sixqv 
iéxav. In this also he bears resemblance to 2 Peter. 

He is, however, more correct. Thus he has oxovdyv routoGar, 
ver. 3, for the vulgar orovdiv wapeodépew, 2 Pet. i. 5. The intro- 
ductory vers. 3, 4 are well written; this is true also of vers. 11 
and 13, and of the concluding passage vers. 20-25, which is finely 
expressed. He corrects and simplifies 2 Peter in vers. ro and 17, 
drops his awkward Hebraisms in vers. 10 and 18, and does not 
needlessly repeat words ; the only striking instances of repetition 
are those of xara ras ém@upias airay ropevdpevor, vers. 16, 18, and 
of déceBijs, vers. 15, 18. Ver. 11 is sufficient to show how greatly 
superior he is to 2 Peter in command of language. 

The éppwpévor Aéyou which Origen admired are to be looked for 
mainly in the denunciatory passage, where the style is affected by 
the model of 2 Peter. But Jude’s own writing is strong, dignified, 
and sonorous. 

The style and tone of the Epistle set before us a stern and 
unbending nature. There is no pathos in Jude, and he inclines 
always to a harsh view. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p, 221 sq. 
There is severity approaching to rigour in vers. 3, 22, 23. In this 
point 2 Peter bears a close resemblance to 1 Peter, but is very 
different from Jude. 

Lastly, attention must again be drawn to the use of Pauline 
phraseology. In Jude’s vocabulary dyws means ‘a Christian,” and, 
whether accidentally or not, the word does not carry this significance 
in either 1 or 2 Peter. KAyrds belongs to the same family, and the 
phrase used in ver. 19, yuxtxol, rveipa 3 Exovres, is strongly Pauline. 
Peter could hardly have used wveiya éxev in this sense, of men who 
are guided by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and yuxixés, carnal, 
is wholy incompatible with the Petrine use of yux7. Jude does not 
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employ the other crucial words S{cas or SiKxatoovvy, and we are 
therefore unable to say what signification he attached to them. 
But if Sis dro8avdvra, ver. 12, means “ dead first in trespasses and sins, 
and afterwards in apostasy,” we have here another Pauline thought. 

We must suppose either that a Petrine Epistle was recast by a 
friend of St. Paul's, or that a Pauline Epistle was adapted by a 
disciple of St. Peter’s, The former seems much the easier of the 
two alternatives. 


§ 3. INDICATIONS OF DATE IN JUDE. 


Till recently it was held by many scholars that the Book of 
Enoch did not exist before the time of Barcochba. This opinion 
has now been generally abandoned, and with it disappears one 
strong argument for the late date of the Epistle. 

Pfleiderer and others maintained that the false teachers de- 
nounced in Jude were the Carpocratians. If this were true, we 
should be obliged to place the Epistle somewhere about the middle 
of the second century. But it is not really a tenable view. 

As to the date of Carpocratianism we only know that the sect 
was in existence before the time of Hegesippus (Eus. 7. £. iv. 22. 5) 
and of Irenaeus (i. 25, ii. 31-34). Carpocrates is said to have in- 
sisted on the unity of God, but to have taught that the world was 
made by evil angels. According to this statement of Irenaeus he 
was therefore a dualist, like all the Gnostics. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Irenaeus did not rightly apprehend the precise form of 
his teaching on this point. At any rate the doctrine of his son, 
Epiphanes, was quite different. Epiphanes based his moral system 
on the state of nature, which is divine, yet neither chaste nor 
honest. ‘God,” he said, “ made the vines in common for all men ; 
they reject neither the sparrow nor the thief.” The same rule 
applies to difference of sex. In all things the divine justice is 
xowuvia per’ lodrntos. Human law violates this natural equality of 
right, makes the thief, and makes the adulterer. Nature is divine, 
but law is devilish. In the fragments from the work of Epiphanes 
on Justice, preserved by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 2), we 
are not told expressly who was supposed to be the author of law, 
but it was probably the adversary, the Devil. Our Lord taught us 
that we are to “free ourselves from the adversary” (Luke xii. 58). 
This is to be done by breaking all his rules, and completing the 
cycle of experience which he forbids. Those who have not attained 
in this way to perfect emancipation must return again to life in 
other bodies till they have found freedom (Iren. i. 25. 4). 

It is not difficult to reconcile Epiphanes and Carpocrates, and it 
may probably be true that the Carpocratian dualism opposed not 
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God and Nature, but Nature and Law. But Irenaeus tells us that 
according to Carpocrates the world itself was created by evil beings ; 
and, though this may be a misconception, it is the view current 
among the Christian writers against Gnosticism, and would be that 
of Jude himself, if he lived at the time when this heresy was at 
work, 

Some of the Gnostics did not desire to separate wholly from the 
Church, but this can hardly have been the case with the Carpo- 
cratians. 

Whatever view we take of this extravagant sect, it is impossible 
to suppose that Jude had actually seen or heard of them. Carpo- 
cratianism was built on Stoicism ({jv xara gvow) and on the 
Republic of Plato, but Jude says not one word about philosophy. 
The sect practised magic to show that they were masters over the 
evil spirits, believed in the transmigration of souls, possessed 
pictures or statues of Christ and the philosophers, which they 
crowned, or, in other words, worshipped, with equal honour. Some 
of them ‘marked themselves with a brand on the right ear. They 
have nothing whatever in common with the men denounced by 
Jude except Antinomianism, and to find this error at work we 
have no need to look beyond the apostolic times. 

Jiilicher, however, is still unwilling to admit this. The oppo- 
nents denounced by Jude, he says (Zin/eitung, i, 180), “are not 
simply vicious and characterless Christians, who had perhaps fallen 
away in the persecution (Jude 4, 16), or even Jewish revolytionaries, 
but Antinomian Gnostics.” They are Gnostics because they call the 
catholics “ psychic” (ver. 19), regard the God of the Old Testament 
and His angels either as evil or as far inferior to the true God 
(vers. 8, 10), treat the violation of the Decalogue as a duty, and even 
practise unnatural vices (vers. 8, 23). Hence we must regard them 
as Carpocratians, or as Archontics, or as “a school of Gnostics 
which afterwards disappeared.” 

Every word of this reasoning is disputable in the highest degree. 
But there is a sense in which we may accept the last of Jiilicher’s 
alternative conclusions. These people may be called Gnostics, at 
the cost of a slight anachronism, in so far as they set reason (or the 
inner light) against Scripture, and “they afterwards disappeared” in 
this sense, that these early Antinomian movements, which had in 
themselves no principle except a gross misconception of Pauline 
freedom, were finally lost in the developed Gnosticism of the second 
century. 

Jiilicher maintains, further, that the author of Jude is shown to be 
aman of late date by his stiff orthodoxy (vers. 3, 20), by his allusion to 
the time of the apostles as quite past (ver. 17), by his quotation of a 
Christian saying as written long ago (ver. 4), by his use of apocrypha, 
which is not in the apostolic manner. The general conclusion at 
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which he arrives is that Jude must have been written before 180 
(on the ground of the external attestation), that we cannot fix the 
exact date between 100 and 180, but that it must have been rather 
early than late between these two limits, because the author evi- 
dently regards this outbreak of Gnostic godlessness as a new thing. 

Here again every point is highly disputable. Jude’s use of 
apocrypha is certainly not later than that of Barnabas, and one of 
the reasons for which Harnack and others place 2 Peter after Jude 
is that the latter employs apocrypha more courageously, that is to 
say, more in the primitive manner, than the former. Again, ver. 17 
need not be understood to imply that the apostolic age was quite 
past. Jude tells us that he himself was not an apostle ; and this 
counts in his favour, for Tertullian gives him the title, and a second 
century forger would probably have done the same. The writer of 
this Epistle knew that the brother of James was not one of the 
Twelve. For the rest he bids his disciples “remember the words 
spoken before by the apostles” (ver. 17). In 2 Peter the apostles 
appear as still active. From the words of Jude we may infer one 
of two things, either that they (or some of them) were dead, or that 
they were dispersed in such a way that their voice could not at the 
time be heard by those to whom the Epistle was directed. The 
latter supposition, as Dr. Chase thinks, will quite satisfy the require- 
ments of the expression. Indeed it is hard to believe that a writer, 
who claimed to be the brother of James, yet was clever enough not 
to pretend to be an apostle, would betray himself by any very gross 
anachronism. Again, there is no reason for thinking that the words 
of rédar mpoyeypappévor, in ver. 4, refer to a Christian document ; if 
there were, there would be strong grounds for holding, with Spitta 
and Zahn, that 2 Peter is the document in question. This Jiilicher 
would not allow, and his Christian document is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. As to Jude’s orthodoxy, the same objective con- 
ception of “the faith” is found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
even in the Pauline Epistles (Gal. i. 23, vi. 10; Rom. x. 8); and, 
though Jude’s language is stern, his belief in the exclusiv. ess of 
the Christian creed is readily illustrated (Acts iv. 12; John iii. 18; 
Matt. iii. 12; Apoc. xxi. 8; Rom. x. 9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22; Eph. ii. 35 
Heb. x. 29). 

Dr. Zahn (Einleitung, ii. 83) infers from ver. § that Jerusalem 
had been destroyed at the time when Jude wrote ; but this meaning 
can hardly be extracted from the passage. ‘There is no allusion to 
Persecution ; at the time when the Epistle was written it is probable 
that none had occurred. Very little can be gathered as to the 
organisation of the Church. The writer clearly regards himself as 
responsible for the oversight of a group of communities ; and as in 
2 Peter, the Séfa are probably the presbyters who have xupidrys: 
the same officials seem to be alluded to in the phrase roipatvovres 
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davrovs. This is the same state of things that we find in the Petrine 
Epistles, and it may be said with great confidence that, if Jude had 
been writing in the midst of the Gnostic controversy, he would 
certainly have said more about the position of the clergy. The 
adversaries whom he denounces are the same who appear in 
2 Peter, and enough has been said about them in the Introduction 
to that Epistle. 

Some help towards fixing the date would be gained, if we could 
settle the precise relationship of Jude to our Lord. Clement of 
Alexandria, following the very ancient tradition embodied in the 
Protevangelium of James, regarded him as the son of Joseph by a 
previous marriage (Adumb. in Ep. Judae adinitium). If we accept 
this view Jude was older than Christ, though possibly not by many 
years, as he is named last or last but one of the brethren. And 
this view is commended not only by the peculiar form of Jude’s 
address,—he seems to shrink from calling himself the Lord’s brother, 
—but by the fact that the brethren on more than one occasion 
appear to have claimed a certain right to interfere with our Lord’s 
freedom of action (Matt. xii. 46; John vii. 3; indeed all the 
passages where the Lord’s brethren are mentioned in the Gospels 
are most readily understood in the same way). But if this is so, 
and if Jude was bom some six or seven years at least before the 
Christian era, we could not safely date the Epistle after 65 A.D. or 
thereabouts. Those who, while accepting the Epistle as authentic, 
would yet place it about 80 or go 4.D., must face this as well as 
other difficulties. 

Dismissing the theory thatthe Epistle is the work of a forger, 
we find the posterior limit of time in the probable duration of 
Jude’s active powers. The anterior limit is given by 2 Peter. But 
there still remains a question as to the interval of time that may be 
supposed to have elapsed between the two Epistles. 

It is not at all likely that this interval was considerable, In the 
first place, the circumstances which called forth the two Epistles 
are in all substantial features identical. But Antinomianism, or 
anarchism, is perpetually changing its shape. Even in its em- 
bryonic stage it is never the same for two moments together. We 
need only turn to the life of Luther, and read again the well-known 
history of his dealings with Carlstadt and Miinzer for an illustration. 
Before very long this void and formless anarchy takes shape, 
enunciates definite propositions, forms a school or conventicle. 
But neither St. Peter nor St. Jude mentions any distinct persons, or 
facts, or doctrines. They do not give so many details about the 
errors which they denounce as Colossians, or the Pastoral Epistles, 
or the Apocalypse. It is quite certain that they would have done 
so, if it had been in their power. If they are vague, it is for the 
obvious reason that they are obliged to be vague. They deal with 
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this new heresy just as 1 Peter deals with persecution. There is 
as yet nothing very definite to lay hold of; the peril is inchoate, 
and their warning is like an alarm in the night; it is only known 
that there is an enemy. In five or ten years’ time this state of 
things must have undergone a material change. Again, it is 
exceedingly difficult to believe that these moral disorders endured 
after the outbreak of the Neronian persecution : 


“Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 

Sanguinis exigui iactu compressa quiescunt.” 
Nor, again, is it easy to understand how St. Jude came to make so 
free and yet unacknowledged a use of 2 Peter after a lapse of time. 
Can we think that the previous Epistle had been forgotten, that by 
some miracle precisely the same state of things had recurred, that 
Jude happened to possess a copy of 2 Peter, and adapted it to his 
purpose without saying what he had done? This is not a plausible 
hypothesis. 

The same difficulty recurs whichever Epistle we put first, and 
it is greatly aggravated if we regard both as forgeries. Between 
such forgeries we could hardly allow a smaller interval than thirty 
years. But if we are to date Jude about 125-130 and 2 Peter 
about 155-160, how did the latter succeed in imposing upon the 
learned Clement ? 

By far the easiest and most probable explanation of the facts 
is that which has already been propounded, that the errors denounced 
in both Epistles took their origin from Corinth, that the disorder 
was spreading, that St. Peter took alarm and wrote his Second 
Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warning of the urgency 
of the danger, and that St. Jude at once issued a similar letter 
to the Churches in which he was personally interested. In fact, 
both Epistles may be samples of a circular that was addressed to 
many groups of Churches at the same time. In this way we get 
a perfectly natural explanation of Jude 3, a most significant verse. 
The writer had evidently received a sudden alarm, which had 
obliged him to write one thing when he was purposing to write 
quite another. The dydyxy arose from the arrival of 2 Peter. 

Thus also we find an intelligible explanation of the resemblance 
and of the difference between the two Epistles. In the second 
century a number of bishops sent round a circular against Mon- 
tanism (Eus. H. £. v. 19), signed with their names. So the 
apostles in the early years of the Church sent round a circular 
in the matter of the circumcision dispute. Why should not the 
Corinthian disorders have called forth a similar manifesto? There 
may have been an apostolic meeting on the subject, or, if for any 
reason a meeting was not possible, a model epistle might be cir- 
culated, which each apostle or apostolic man would be at liberty 
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to modify, within reasonable limits, according to his personal 
inclination. This is certainly what would be done now, and 
common sense would dictate a very similar course at all times. 

Thus we may conclude that Jude is practically contempor- 
aneous with 2 Peter. Nor can the difference of tense between 
the mapeoéSvocy of the one and the irovra pevdodiddoxaro of 
the other be taken as a serious objection to this view. It is the 
nature of Jude to put things more forcibly. But the two Epistles 
were addressed to different Churches, and the danger which was 
imminent in one place may have been present in another. 


§ 4. AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE. WHERE, AND TO 
WHOM WAS IT WRITTEN? 


In the Address the author styles himself “Jude, the slave of 
Jesus Christ, but brother of James.” “Slave of Jesus Christ” 
means “faithful Christian,” or “labourer in the Lord’s vineyard” 
(see note); the second qualification marks him out as brother of 
that James who appears in Acts xv. xxi. as president of the Church 
at Jerusalem, who is called “the Lord’s brother” by St. Paul, Gal. 
i. 19, and is commonly regarded as the author of the Epistle of 
James. 

We may identify him with that Jude or Judas of whom we read 
in the Gospels as one of the Lord’s Brethren. The list, as given 
by Matt. xiii. 55, is James, and Joseph (v./ Joses), and Simon, 
and Judas; as given by Mark vi. 3, James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon. Both evangelists tell us that there were also sisters, 
and place Judas last, or last but one; and as the order which they 
follow is not an order of honour, for Joseph or Joses is unknown, 
we may probably infer that Jude was third or fourth of the sons in 
respect of age. What was the position of the daughters in the 
family sequence we cannot ascertain, 

Jude is first expressly called “brother of the Lord” by Hege- 
sippus, and it is probable that neither he nor James used this title 
themselves. But it was freely given to them by the Church, as we 
see from 1 Cor. ix. 5. From this passage we gather also two 
important facts, that the brethren were well known in Corinth, a 
Gentile city, and that more than one of them were married. 
Hegesippus tells us that two grandsons of Jude were brought 
before Domitian, the authorities having taken alarm at their claim 
of descent from David, and of relationship to Christ; but that 
when they had showed their horny hands, described the little 
farm which they held in common, and explained that the kingdom 
which they looked for was not of this world, they were scornfully 
dismissed (Eus. H. £. iii, 20). Hegesippus further related that 
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both these descendants of Jude lived on into the reign of Trajan, 
and seems clearly to imply that they were old men when they died 
(Eus. H. £. iii. 32. 5). Beyond this we have no knowledge of Jude, 
except what we can gather from the Epistle itself. 

It is perhaps possible to draw an important inference from this 
narrative. If these grandsons of Jude were middle-aged men in 
the time of Domitian, and old men in the time of Trajan, when 
was Jude himself born? Suppose that the grandson died in 
105 A.D., about the middle of Trajan’s reign, at the age of 70. He 

would have been born in 35 a.D.; his father could hardly have 
been born after 13 A.D., or his grandfather after 9 B.c. On the other 
hand, if we suppose Jude to have been one of the younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, he can hardly have been born before 1 A.D. 5 
his son hardly before 24 a.D., or his grandson before 47 4.D. In 
this case the elder grandson would only have been 70 in the year 
of Trajan’s death, and there would have been nothing surprising, 
if he or his younger brother had lived on well into the reign of 
Hadrian. If, then, we may regard the narrative of Hegesippus as 
based on fact, the natural conclusion seems to be that Jude was older 
than our Lord,—in other words, that he was the son of Joseph by 
an earlier marriage. Further, Hegesippus clearly believed that 
Jude himself was no longer alive in the reign of Domitian, who 
assumed the purple in 81 a.D. When Jude died we do not know, 
but, if he was born nine or ten years before the Christian era, we 
can hardly suppose that he retained the full enjoyment of his 
faculties much after 65 a.D. For further information on the com- 
plicated problems involved in the term “Brethren of the Lord,” 
the reader must be referred to Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known 
Excursus, or to the article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

It is probable, as has been already said, that Jude did not call 
himself “Brother of the Lord.” But, then, why does he call himself 
“Brother of James”? James was the special patron of the Jewish 
Christians. Now, the Epistle of Jude is not Jewish in any special 
sense, either in language or in thought, nor is there any reason for 
imagining that the Churches to which it was addressed were com- 
posed, to any marked extent, of Jewish converts. The writer, 
therefore, can hardly have intended to conciliate his readers by 
putting himself, as it were, under the wing of his great brother. 
‘Those to whom the letter was sent must have known perfectly well 
who he was, and what was his authority. The true explanation 
is probably that suggested long ago by Clement of Alexandria. 
Though Jude was not in the habit of calling himself “ Brother 
of the Lord,” he knew that others were, and he deprecates this 
usage. ‘I am Jude,” he says, in effect, “whom you call brother 
of Christ. Call me slave of Christ, du¢ brother of James.” 
“Brother of the Lord” was not an official designation, and, if 
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used by Jude himself, might seem to imply a claim to an authority 
above that of an apostle. There is no affectation of humility in 
its avoidance. 

Most of the commentators, whether they regard the Epistle as 
genuine or not, would accept the foregoing explanation of the 
Address. There have, however, been other opinions. 

Keil and others thought that the writer might be Jude the 
Apostle. “Iov8as "IaxwBov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, may possibly 
mean “Judas the brother of James” (Blass, p. 95); and it is 
conceivable that if “James, the son of Alphaeus,” was the same 
person as “James, the Lord’s brother,” his younger and less 
distinguished brother might be known as “ James’ Jude.” But this 
identification is extremely doubtful ; and if in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles we must translate “IdxwBov "AAdaiov, “James, son of 
Alphaeus,” it is almost or quite certain that “Iov‘Sas "IaxBov must 
mean “Jude, son of James.” Further, it cannot be shown that 
any of the Lord’s brethren, even James, was reckoned among the 
Twelve. Again, the author of our Epistle does not call himself an 
apostle in the Address, and appears clearly to imply in ver. 17 that 
he was not one. Tertullian, indeed, calls him so (see above, p. 307), 
and he is so called also in the Latin translation of Origen’s works, 
but not in Origen’s Greek text, and not by Clement. 

Grotius conjectured that 2 Peter was written by Symeon the 
second, and Jude by that Judas who, according to Eusebius, was 
fifteenth and last of the Jewish line of bishops of Jerusalem. 
Before anyone can adopt this view he must persuade himself 
either that the words ddeAdés 82 "IaxwBov are an interpolation, or 
that they form a standing title borne by all the successors of James 
in his episcopal chair; and no reason can be given in support of 
either alternative. It may be noticed, however, in passing, that this 
Judas, the fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem, is probably a real person- 
age. It is true that the list of bishops given by Eusebius (7. Z. 
iv. 5. 3) seems to have been unknown to Hegesippus, who says that 
Symeon, son of Clopas, the second bishop, lived to a great age, 
and suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan (Eus. . &. iii. 11, 
32. 1). But in the Codex Marcanus there is a note which professes 
to be derived from the fifth book of the Aypotyposes of Clement, 
and gives the places of sepulture of certain apostles and apostolic 
men (the text will be found in Zahn, Forschungen, iii. 70). Here 
we read “Simon Cleophas, qui et Judas, post Jacobum episcopus, 
xx annorum crucifixus est in Jerusalem Traiano mandante.” It 
seems clear that Clement had combined the statement of Hegesippus 
with another that made Judas bishop in Trajan’s time. Hence we 
may infer that the éyypada from which Eusebius drew his list of 
bishops were older than 200 A.D. 

The conjecture of Grotius has been recently revived with some 
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modification by Jiilicher (quoted by Harnack, Chronologie, p. 467), 
who thought at one time that Judas was probably the real name of 
the author of the Epistle, and that “brother of James” meant 
nothing more than bishop. But in his Einleitung (1901, i. p. 182) 
Jiilicher has abandoned this view, and now thinks it most probable 
“that the author belonged by birth to that circle in which the 
memory of James was held in special honour; that he did not 
venture to foist his well-meant work on James himself, but con- 
tented himself with a member of his family. Perhaps Judas lived 
on after his brother, down to a time at which none of the apostles 
of the Lord survived in Palestine, and therefore could most easily 
be selected out of the men of the first generation as the announcer 
of the appearance of the prophesied abominations.” But there is, as 
we have seen, some reason for thinking that Jude did not long 
outlive James, 

Dr. Harnack thinks (Chronologie, p. 468) that the author was 
possibly named Judas, and that the words ddeApis 52 "IaxdBov were 
inserted in the Address at some date between 150 and 180 A.D. “in 
order to set this unknown Judas back into the apostolic time, and 
to secure respect for his piece, which, in days when Gnosticism 
flourished, must have appeared especially valuable.” He was not 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, “for it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
suppose that such Jewish-Christian bishops gave anything to the 
Church at large.” A bishop, though circumcised, may have been 
an eminent man, but the Epistle is certainly not what we should 
expect to have been written by an author of pronouncedly Jewish 
tendencies. Harnack’s theory, however, would require us to believe 
that the Address was falsified in a very glaring way within the life- 
time of Clement of Alexandria. 

All these theories rest upon the presupposition that Jude must 
have been written in the second century, because it is directed 
against Gnosticism, and have no value for those who hold the 
opposite belief. The sum of the matter is that, if Jude belongs to 
Gnostic times, we know nothing whatever about the author, except 
that he was not what he calls himself. 

The place of composition is unknown. Egypt or specially 
Alexandria, Palestine or specially Jerusalem, have been suggested. 
There is no reason whatever for selecting Alexandria, beyond the 
fact that the Epistle was known to Clement and Origen, who 
collected books from every quarter. Of any specially Egyptian or 
Alexandrine ideas it exhibits not the faintest trace. The other 
locality seems equally improbable. The death of James occurred 
probably in 62 a.D., and Jude, if he took any active part in the 
affairs of the Church, can hardly have lived in Jerusalem before this 
date. Even after his great brother’s martyrdom he was not Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and can scarcely have had a fixed abode in the sacred 
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city. Nor should we be inclined to look for him in one of the 
smaller towns of Palestine. The brethren of the Lord were known 
to the Galatians and to the Corinthians. Who can say where they 
were not known, what places they had visited, or where they were 
usually to be found? We need not suppose that they stuck like 
limpets to the rock of Zion. Such little information as we possess 
gives quite a different idea. 

Again, as to the Churches to which the Epistle was directed, we 
are left absolutely to conjecture. The only points which give us 
any kind of hold are the similarity of Jude to 2 Peter, and the 
similarity of the evils denounced to those of the Corinthian Church. 
But what conclusion can be built upon this slender basis? Corinth 
was a seaport town within a short sail of many places. In a limited 
number of hours an Antinomian missionary would find himself at 
any harbour in the Eastern half of the Mediterranean, at Thessa- 
lonica, or on the Asiatic shore, or at Alexandria. People were 
constantly going-to and fro. 

Dr. Chase thinks it probable that the Epistle was sent to the 
Syrian Antioch, and possibly to other Churches in that district. 
The reader will find his argument in Hastings’ Bid/e Dictionary. Dr. 
Chase relies chiefly upon three points: that the Christians addressed 
were mainly Gentiles, that they were men among whom St. Paul 
had worked, and that they had received oral instruction from the 
apostles generally, and, therefore, probably lived at no great distance 
from Jerusalem. We may say that no better conjecture can be 
proposed ; but even this is far from certain. It seems most probable 
that the Churches addressed were mainly Gentile, though this is dis- 
puted ; that they were acquainted with St. Paul’s ‘form of teaching is 
most likely, but St. Paul had laboured in many places; they knew 
the apostles also, but how many of them or in what way is doubtful. 
For it is not necessary to understand éeyoy, in ver. 17, of oral 
instruction alone, and in any case we need not imagine that more 
than one or two of the Twelve had visited the district in question. 
But there is really no clear light. We might be tempted to infer 
from the resemblarice between the two Epistles that the Churches 
addressed in 2 Peter and in Jude lay in proximity to one another ; 
but even this is perilous. Jude may have been addressed to almost 
any community in which Greek was spoken. The two Epistles 
must have been written at nearly the same time, but they may have 
been sent in very different directions. 

As to the personal characteristics of Jude something has already 
been said, and what little remains will be found in the notes. 
Compared with 2 Peter he exhibits a certain hastiness and tendency 
to take things at their worst, compared with either 1 or 2 Peter a 
certain hardness. No document in the New Testament is so 
exquisitely tender and pastoral as the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 

ar 
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even in the Second Epistle, in the midst of the anger and indigna- 
tion so naturally excited by the cruel wickedness of the false 
teachers, there are still beautiful phrases, steeped in sympathy and 
fatherly affection. Jude is undoubtedly stern and unbending. On 
the other hand, Jude is in closer intellectual sympathy with St. Paul. 
St. Peter commends the Apostle of the Gentiles in high terms, yet 
with qualifications. St. Jude speaks Pauline language, and inclines 
towards the Pauline mysticism, though to what extent it is impos- 
sible to say. The notable word yuyixds is used also by his brother 
James in the same sense, and, though it belongs to the Pauline 
psychology, in which yxy} was sharply distinguished from zveipa or 
vous, does not necessarily involve the Pauline conceptions of law or 
of justification. St. James was probably as mystical as St. Paul, 
yet he was a strong legalist. Like St. Paul, he held that whoever 
breaks one article of the law breaks the law as a whole (Jas. ii. 10 ; 
Gal. iii. 10). This view (it was held also by the Stoics) is highly 
metaphysical or mystical, but it led the two apostles to very different 
conclusions, the one to the necessity of perfect obedience, the other 
to the idea of a righteousness which was not of law at all. It is 
possible that Jude also belonged to the same type of Pharisaic 
mysticism as his brother. But in any case his ideas and language 
differ noticeably from those of St. Peter. 

But here we touch upon a question which is unhappily among 
the obscurest of all the problems that surround the history of the 
early Church. Who can enumerate the countless modes in which 
the relation of law and gospel presented itself to the first believers ? 
Many writers content themselves with the rough and unintelligent 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, but this rests 
upon the mere accident of birth. The most Gentile of all teachers, 
St. Paul himself, was a Jew, and on cither side there are endless 
shades and gradations. On the one extreme there are certain sects 
which we may call exclusively Jewish, or rather Oriental, but a 
Gentile Christian might be anything. Certainly there can be no 
greater error than that of using “Pauline” and “Gentile” as if 
these words were coextensive, 
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1. On the general form of Jude’s Address see notes on x Pet. i. 1; 
2 Pet. i. 1, and Introduction to 2 Peter, pp. 79,219. Jude has, 
in common with 2 Peter, ‘Incod Xpiorod doiAos, a similarly general 
description of those to whom the Epistle is directed, the verb 
xAnbuvbein, and the word eipyvy, which, however, is here combined 
with Acos and dydwy, If we suppose ‘that 2 Peter is here copying 
Jude, we must also suppose either that he went back to 1 Peter for 
part of his formula, or that (as Professor Harnack thinks) he forged 
both addresses, but adopted a simpler and more archaic form than 
that of Jude. But the easier inference is that Jude followed Peter ; 
indeed, this is a necessary conclusion, if it is allowed that Jude here 
uses Pauline phrases. 

Five personages of the name of Jude occur in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times. (1) Judas Iscariot. (2) The Apostle "IovSas 
"IaxwBov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i, 13; John xiv. 22; this “son of 
James” is commonly identified with Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. (3) 
Judas, the Lord’s brother, brother also of James, Matt. xiii. 55; 
Mark vi. 3, where he is named last or last but one. (4) Judas 
Barsabbas, Acts xv. 22-34. (5) Judas, the last Jewish bishop of 
Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian, Eus. #. £. iv. 5. 3. 

The author of our Epistle gives two descriptions of himself— 
(1) "Iyoot Xpurrod Sobdos : (2) ddeApis de "Iaxd ov. The first does 
not mean that he was an apostle (see note on 2 Pet. i. 1), and 
ver. 17 is generally understood to mean that he did not so regard 
himself. His brother James also was not an apostle. The second 
identifies our Jude with the brother of the Lord. 

But why does he not call himself the brother of the Lord? 
Clement of Alexandria in his commentary, which still exists in a 
Latin version, answered the question thus—“ Judas, qui catholicam 
scripsit epistolam, frater filiorum Joseph exstans ualde teligiosus et 
cum sciret propinquitatem domini, non tamen dicit se ipsum 
fratrem eius esse, sed quid dixit? Judas seruus Jesu Christi, utpote 
domini, frater autem Jacobi.” Zahn (Einleitung, ii. p. 84) adopts 
this explanation, which is probably correct. The sense is, “ Jude, 
the slave, I dare not say the brother, of Jesus Christ, but certainly 
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The description, “brother of James,” cannot have been needed 
as an introduction or recommendation, for the brethren of the Lord 
were all held in high esteem (Acts i. 14). Certainly Jude must 
have been well known to the people whom he is addressing. Nor 
can the description be taken to show that he is writing to Churches 
of Palestine or to Jewish Christians, by whom St. James was held 
in special honour. For, apart from the fact that St. James would 
not need his help, the brethren of the Lord were known to the 
Gentile Churches, for instance, to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 5), 
and may quite possibly have visited and preached in Corinth, 

trois dv Gch warpi... xdyrois. “To the Called, which in 
God the Father are beloved and kept unto Jesus Christ.” The 
Father is our Father. KAryrois is a substantive, as in Rom. i. 6; 
1 Cor. i, 24. The word is not used by Peter in either of his 
Epistles, and belongs to the Pauline vocabulary ; the same thing is 
true of dyor, ver. 3; Yuxtxol and zvetua, ver. 19. ‘Ey can hardly 
mean “by,” for the preposition appears to be never used to denote 
the agent. Nor is it possible to translate “who in God are beloved 
by me and kept unto Jesus Christ,” because both participles must 
be referred to the same agent. Yet again, there is no instance of 
& @cG being used in that general sense which belongs to év Kupip 
or & Xpiorg in the Pauline Epistles (unless t Thess. 1, 1 ; 2 Thess, 
i, 1 are in point), and, even if there were, the sense required, “ who 
in God are beloved by God,” is not obtained without difficulty. 
But this seems to be the meaning. In ver. 21 St. Jude has éavrovs 
& dydry @cod typjare, St. Peter does not speak of the love of 
God, and here again we may possibly detect the same affinity 
between St. Paul and St. Jude that has already appeared in the 
word KAyrois. 

‘The variants rots UOveow rots vy Oecd and rols dy @ch warpt 
iyracpévos have very little support. The latter was probably sug- 
gested by the embarrassment of the text ; the former shows that at 
an early date the recipients of the Epistle were thought to have been 
Gentiles. 

The Epistle cannot have been meant for the Church at large. 
It is directed to some group of Churches in which St. Jude was 
personally interested, and called forth by definite and peculiar cir- 
cumstances, 

8. dyamnroi . . . more, “Beloved, while I was giving all 
diligence to write to you about our common salvation, I found it 
necessary to write to you exhorting you to do battle for the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the saints.” With wacay y 
srotovpevos compare the language of 2 Pet. i. 5, 10, 15, iii, 14. These 
repeated phrases have caught St. Jude's ear. 

traywvifecGas is not used elsewhere in the New Testament; the 
preposition merely strengthens the verb, but the simple dywviterGas 
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is as strong a word as could be found. For apadoGeloy ct. Acts 
xvi. 4; 1 Cor. xi. 2, xv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 21; Spitta thinks that the use 
of the word here is suggested by this last passage. 

&yo. “The saints” is here another name for Christians, as in 
Acts ix. 13, 32, 41; Rom. xii. 13; Heb. vi. 10; Apoc. v. 8, but 
the word is not used as a substantive by Mark, Luke, John (in 
Gospel or Epistles), James, or Peter. See Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 
Pp. 56, 57. ‘H zions, in defence of which men are to contend, is 
not trust or the inner light, but a body of doctrine, dogmatic and 
practical, which is given to them by authority, is fixed and unalter- 
able, and well known to all Christians. It is “your most holy 
faith,” ver. 20, a foundation on which the readers are to build 
themselves up. It combined intellectual and moral truth. See 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom. i.17. It had been attacked by men 
who turned the grace of our God into lasciviousness, that is to say, 
by Antinomians ; but these men were mockers, ver. 18, and, from 
the emphasis with which Jude introduces his quotation from Enoch, 
ver. 14, we may presume that they mocked at the Parousia. 

Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly 
orthodox, highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the 
fourth century. The character may be differently estimated, but 
its appearance at this early date, before Montanism and before 
Gnosticism, is of great historical significance. Men who used such 
phrases believed passionately in a creed. 

Lachmann, and: some of the older school of commentators, 
placed a comma after tiv, and took sepi ris xowis Hav owrmpias 
with ypdyar: but recent scholars generally reject this unnatural 
punctuation. 

St. Jude says that he had been busy with, or intent upon, 
writing to his people wept rijs cows cwryplas, an ordinary pastoral 
Epistle dealing with general topics of instruction and exhortation, 
but found it necessary to change his'plan and utter this stirring cry 
to arms. Evidently he is referring to some definite and unexpected 
circumstance. News had been brought to him of the appearance 
of the false teachers; possibly he had just received 2 Peter; if so, 
we can understand the use which he makes of that Epistle. 

De Wette, Briickner, Spitta, Zahn think that the writing referred 
to by the ypddetv was not an ordinary Epistle, but a treatise of some 
considerable length ; but the age was hardly one of treatises, and 
there is nothing in the text to support the idea. 

4. wapeoducay yép. “For certain men have crept in privily, 
who of old were appointed in scripture unto this doom.” Tap 
introduces the reason of dydyxyv éoxov. For rapacédvcav B has 
xapecedinoay, a vulgar form ; see Blass, p. 43. The aorist is here 
not distinguishable in sense from the perfect ; as to the meaning 
of the compound verb, refer to note on wapewdyev, 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
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TIdAa is most naturally taken to mean in the Old Testament, in 
the many denunciations of false prophets. The word, however, 
does not always denote a long interval of time; hence Zahn and 
Spitta would render, “who were some time ago appointed in a 
writing for this doom,” and find here a direct reference to 2 Pet. 
ii, 3. But though the Greeks (more especially the poets; see 
references in Liddell and Scott) sometimes use wdAa in a loose 
colloquial way, just as we use “long ago” of things that happened 
quite recently, we must not give the word this sense without good 
reason. Jude could hardly have spoken of 2 Peter as written mdAat, 
unless he were looking back over a space of twenty or thirty years, 
Unless we are to suppose that the two Epistles were separated by 
such an interval as this, the explanation of Zahn and Spitta can 
hardly be adopted. 

Nevertheless we have here a reference to 2 Pet. ii. 3. As used 
by Jude, xpiya has no meaning, for he has entirely omitted to say 
what the doom is. The best explanation of this curious difficulty is 
that he was writing in haste, with 2 Peter fresh in his mind, and 
that his words are suggested by ols 73 xpina dcraax oix dpyei in the 
Petrine passage. If this be so, we have here one of the strongest 
proofs of the posteriority of Jude. 

Some support for this view may be found in the weakness of the 
various explanations which have been found for xpfpa, Wiesinger, 
Hofmann, Schott find the key in rapeoéSucay, they have wickedly 
crept in, and this is their judgment. But, we must answer, the 
creeping in is their sin, not their punishment. Zahn also (Zin- 
keitung, ii. 80) goes back for his solution to the main verb; they 
have crept in, and their appearance is a judgment, not on them, but 
on the Church, inasmuch as it will lead to a sifting out of bad 
Christians from among the good. Cf. John ix. 39, «ls xpiya éyo 
eis rév xdopov 7ABov, iva of pi BAéwovres BAérwor, Kal of BAeovTes 
rupdol yévwvra: the reader may refer to Westcott’s note upon this 
passage. But it seems evident that here the xppa is one which 
hangs over the intruders themselves. Huther found the explanation 
of xpiva in the daAecey of ver. 5 ; but this verb stands much too 
far off, and does not directly apply to the evildoers in question; 
further, if this had been the writers meaning, we should have 
expected ydp, not 8é after tropvjoa., Spitta finds it in the words 
doeBeis . . . dpvovpevor: their judgment is that they are impious 
and deny the Lord. But here again impiety and denial are sins, not 
sentences. It may be replied that sin may be regarded as its own 
punishment, but this idea certainly does not belong to Jude. Not 
one of these views is satisfactory. Each commentator destroys the 
opinion of others without establishing his own, and we are really 
driven to suppose that St. Jude, in his hurry, picked out St. Peter's 
word without observing that it required an explanation. 
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xépira, The grace is the wlonis, or the gospel (1 Pet. i, 10) ; it pro- 
mises a freedom which these impious men turn into lasciviousness. 
tiv pévor Seowéryy Kal Kipior Andy “Inoody Xpiordy Aprospevos. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1, rév dyopdoayra airois Seoméryv apvovpevot. St. 
Peter's phrase is certainly the finer, and is probably the original ; 
it is marked by his favourite iambic rhythm ; the dyopdoavra ex- 
plains and limits Serréryy, and here, as in other passages to be 
noticed as we proceed, Jude has a tendency to exaggerate and 
harden the thought of St. Peter. Tov pdvov Serndryv is so strong a 
phrase that it has been regarded as impossible. Hence K L P and 
several other authorities, followed by the sextus receptus, insert Ocov 
after Seoxérqv: and many commentators, who do not accept this read- 
ing, yet translate in the same sense, “the only Master and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” But this misrendering is needless. If Christ may be 
called 8eordrys, He may also be called pdvos Seomérys in distinction 
not from the Father, but from all false masters. Cf. note on ver. 25. 

5. Smopviica, Cf. 2 Pet. i, 12, tromipmrjoxeay: i, 13, i, 15, 
pripyy woicbar: iii, 1, Steyelpav ev Sropvjioe. See note on 
orovdiy, ver. 3. Either Peter has caught up and reiterated certain 
unimportant words from Jude, or Jude had read the first chapter 
of the Petrine Epistle and adopts from it words which, from their 
iteration there, were likely to catch the ear. The latter is the more 
probable view. Jude exhibits manifest tokens of haste, abbrevia- 
tion, and confusion. A glance back at the preceding Epistle will 
show that St. Peter uses “remind” quite naturally, where he is 
recalling to the memory of his readers lessons that they had cer- 
tainly often been taught. Jude “reminds” his people of the 
instances of judgment, none of which belonged to the catechism, 
and some of which, at least the story of Michael, may have been 
quite new to them. The 6¢ also is difficult. Probably we must 
find the antithesis in doeBets and dpvovpevor: they are impious and 
deny the Lord, “but” God punishes such men. Certainly the 
sense is more clearly unfolded in 2 Peter; and this is a remarkable 
fact, because Jude is the more skilful writer of the two. 

el8éras Snag mdvra. ‘ Though once for all ye know all things.” 
But the things which Christians know once for all are those which 
are included in “the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” not 
historical instances of God’s wrath. Here again we have a confused 
reminiscence of xafrep eidéras, 2 Pet. i. 12, where the words are 
quite intelligible. 

For the comparison between the instances of Judgment as they 
are given in the two Epistles, see Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221. 
‘The first instance, that of the destruction of the sinful Israelites i in 
the desert, is peculiar to Jude. It reminds us of Heb. iii. 18-iv. 2; 
x Cor. x. 5-11. Its introduction here disturbs the strictly chrono 
logical order of the instances given in 2 Peter. 
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Bn 8 Képios. “That the Lord, when He had brought the 
people safe out of the land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed them 
which believed not.” By “the Lord” is no doubt meant Christ, 
cf. 1 Cor. x. 4, 9. With 7d Sevrepov cf. Sevrepov, 1 Cor. xii. 28; 
é Sevrépov, Heb. ix. 28. Here it marks a strong contrast, and 
sharpens the point of the warning. “It is true that the Lord saved 
Israel from Egypt; yet notwithstanding He afterwards slew the 
faithless. So he has saved you, but so also He may slay you.” 

The text of the verse is uncertain. & K L insert a second Spas 
after elSdras. &, many Fathers, and versions place drag after Kvpuos 
(@cés). For xdvza K L and others read rotro, KL and many 
others have 6 Kvpios: &C Kvpios: AB and many versions with 
Didymus and Jerome "Ingots, and there is some inferior authority 
for 6 @eds. The second Spas is probably a mere slip; the trans- 
position of Suds may be due to a desire to provide an antecedent 
for +3 Sevrepov, though, if so, it involves a grammatical error, as 
dag cannot mean “firstly.” Todro for wdyra is again a slip, or an 
attempt at emendation. The variants @eds and “Inoots for Kvpios 
are also emendations ; the copyists did not feel quite certain what 
Jude meant. 

6. dyyétous. The Second Instance ; the Fallen Angels. 

“And the angels who kept not their own principality, but for- 
sook their proper habitation, He hath kept in everlasting bonds 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” Jude prob- 
ably found cepais in his copy of 2 Peter (see note on the corre- 
sponding passage), but it is just possible that he remembered to 
have read of “bonds” in Znockh. Aids (it is an Aristotelian 
word, while aidnos is Platonist) occurs also in Rom. i. 20. The 
absence of the article with dyyéAous is of no consequence, the par- 
ticular angels being defined by the following article and participles, 
cf. 1 Pet. i 10. 

The principality of the angels is the special government or 
province intrusted to them by God. The passage which lay at the 
foundation of Jewish belief on ‘this point is Deut. xxxii. 8, dre 
Scepepeter & troros vn, dos Sueomeper viois "Addu, Zorgoev dpa eOviv 
kara dpiBpdy dyyéAwy Ocos, kai éyerrjOy pepis Kuplov Mads abros "laxdB 
—where xara déppiv éyyéwy Gcod represent Hebrew words which 
in A.V, and R.V. are rendered “according to the number of the 
children of Israel.” The passage was taken to mean that God 
assigned the government of the several nations to guardian angels, 
Probably this view was older than the Septuagint, for there are 
many indications in the Old Testament that the gods of the nations 
were regarded as wicked angels. There was also another tradition 
that the seven planets were ruled by the seven chiefs of the angels 
of service. The planets, wandering stars (see below, ver. 13), were 
wicked stars, because they had broken loose from their appointed 
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station. Hence their angels were punished. noch xviii. 13 sqq., 
“ And what I saw there was horrible—seven stars like great burning 
mountains, and like spirits, which besought me. The Angel said, 
This is the place where heaven and earth terminate ; it serves as a 
prison for the stars of heaven and the host of heaven. And the 
stars which roll over the fire are they which have transgressed 
the commandment of God before their rising, because they did not 
come forth at the appointed time. And He was wroth with them, 
and bound them till the time when, their guilt should be consum- 
mated in the year of the mystery.” Cf. Enoch xxi. 2 sqq. Jude 
says that they are bound “till the judgment of the great day.” 
This phrase also is suggested by Enoch, where we find fws rijs 
xpicews Ths weyddns, méxpis Appas xpioews ris peyddns (ed. Charles, 
pp. 85, 86. See also Gfrérer, Jahrhundert des Heils, i. 3943 
Harnack’s note on Hermas, Sim. viii. 3. 3). According to these 
traditions the sin of the fallen angels was pride or disobedience, 
This is the view adopted by Origen, i Esech. Hom. ix. 2 (Lomm. 
i. 121), “Inflatio, superbia, arrogantia, peccatum diaboli est ; et ob 
haec delicta ad terras migrauit de coelo.” 

By the side of these ran another stream of tradition based on 
Gen. vi., according to which the sin of the fallen angels was lust. 
Justin, Apol. ii, 5, combines both, of & dyyeAou, rapaBdvres rive riy 
rdgw, yovarxdy pikeow irr Oyoav. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the fallen angels, but he is 
evidently referring to their doéAyeat, St. Jude is not content with 
a passing allusion; he develops and confuses it. When he says 
that the angels forsook their proper habitation (came down from 
heaven to earth), he is thinking of Gen. vi.; when he says that 
they kept not their own principality, of Deut. xxxii. 8. Yet after all 
he has not made his point clear. For how could either the false 
teachers or their victims be said i) rnpioat tiv éavrav dpyiv? 

7%. The Third Instance ; the Cities of the Plain. 

Jude omits the Deluge, and here does not mention Lot. 

Gs Bona nal Fépoppa Kal ai wep adras wéders. The other 
cities were Admah and Zeboim, Deut. xxix. 23 ; Hos. xi. 8. There 
were five cities of the plain, but Zoar was spared. Tov duotov pérov 
tovros, “like these fallen angels” ; _ here at last the doéAyaa is 
brought out. The compound éxropvevew is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but is used by the LXX. in Gen. xxxviii. 24 
and elsewhere. The éx- may, as Hofmann thinks, add the notion 
of going outside the moral law. In dwreAGoica éricw capxds érépas 
we have another illustration of the manner in which Jude used 
2 Peter. The latter has (ii, 10) trois éricw capxds dv embupig 
Ptacpod ropevopévous. Jude has caught up this phrase, but by 
adding érépas has made it refer to the sin connected with the name 
of Sodom,—a sin which, though horribly common in heathen Greece 
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and Rome, was never alleged against teachers who could in any 
sense be called Christians. The language of 2 Pet. ii. 6, 10 is 
greatly exaggerated here. Further, St. Peter does not fall into the 
error of saying that the sin of Sodom was like that of the angels, 
for the fallen angels could not be said dreAdeiy éwiow capxis érépas. 

Seiypa (here only in the New Testament) properly means “a 
sample” or “specimen”; it is here used in the sense of the 
classical wapdSeypa or the later trdé8ecypa (2 Pet. ii. 6), “a pattern,” 
or “example,” or “warning.” Tvpds aiwvfov is best taken with 
Sixqv: “they are set forth as a warning, suffering the punishment of 
eternal fire.” Jude omits all mention of Lot, fixing his mind only 
on the divine vengeance, and here again sharpens and hardens the 
words of St. Peter, trddaypa peddévtev doeBely reBeaxus. 

8. odro:, the false teachers of ver. 4. "Evumvd£eoar, “to dream.” 
Their dreams may be those of prophecy; these false teachers 
being also false prophets (2 Pet. ii, 1), who support their evil 
doctrines by pretended revelations; cf. Deut. xiii. 1, 3, 5. This 
explanation is favoured by von Soden and Spitta, and is much the 
best. Or possibly, as some hold, “dream” may be used in the 
sense of “vain imagination.” The difficulty is that, though the 
Latin somnium is used in this sense, the Greek évavov is not. 
Nevertheless this is the interpretation of Clement of Alexandria, 
‘Strom. iii. 2. 11, ewrnatspevor (8 yap trap 7H dAnbela émBddrovow). 
"EmfdAdovew most probably means “attack,” and 6 should be 
corrected to od. So also Adumé. in Ep. Judae, “hi somniantes, hoc 
est, qui somniant imaginatione sua libidines et reprobas cupidi- 
tates.” The meaning involved in the “filthy dreamers” of the AV 
may be confidently rejected, because, as Alford points out, the 
participle belongs not only to odpxa juaivovor, but equally to 
xupiiryra éberodar and Sdéas BrAardnpotor. 

odpxa praivovr. Here Jude is adapting 2 Pet. ii. ro, and the 
passages should be carefully compared. Peter says, “the Lord 
knows how to deliver the godly out of trial, and keep the unjust 
under punishment till the day of judgment, but especially those 
who walk after the flesh ... and despise lordship. Self-willed 
daring ones, they fear not to blaspheme dignities.” He has passed 
away from Sodom, and is speaking of the False Teachers ; it is they 
who despise lordship and rail at dignities. Jude says that the 
false teachers are like the people of the cities of the plain in that 
they despise lordship and blaspheme dignities. But it is only by a 
great effort of exegesis that we can fasten these two charges on the 
people of Sodom. Jude has abbreviated and confused his text. 
For xupidrys and 8dfa see notes on 2 Peter. 

9, & 88 Mixafd. “But Michael the archangel, when contend- 
ing with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a sentence of blasphemy, but said, May the Lord 
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rebuke thee.” That is to say, “may the Lord rebuke thee for thy 
blasphemy.” Peter says that the angels will not bring against 
dignities “a railing accusation” (8Adog¢ypov xpiow), which is quite 
a different thing. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 217. AvaxpiverGat 
is used here in its proper sense, “to get a dispute decided,” 
“contend with an adversary in a court of law.” The dative BuaBSXy 
is governed by dieA€yero. For xpiows see 2 Pet. ii, rx. "Emurtprjoos 
is, of course, optative. 

The incident is taken by St. Jude from the Assumption of Moses, 
as we are informed by Clement of Alexandria (Adumd, in Ep. 
Judae), Origen (de Princ. iii. 2. 1), and Didymus. The passage as 
given, perhaps loosely, by a Scholiast on Jude (text in Hilgenfeld, 
Nowum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum, i. p. 128) runs 
thus: redeunjoarros dy 7B Spa Muvoius 8 dpxdyyehos Muyaipd 
drooraXerat perabijowy 7 capa. 8 pby oby BuiBodos dyreixe Bedwv 
drarjoa, Méyov bre tuol 73 oGpa ds ris TAys Seonstorrs, Froe Bid 73 
rardéa tiv Alyvrriov Bracdmpoiwros Kata rod dylov Kal dovéa 
dvayopescavros: ih Wveyxy Thy karé 100 dylov Bracgnucay 8 &yyedos 
"Emripjoar or 5 eds, apis tov SidBodov ey. Here we see from 
dmooré\Xerax that the dispute did not occur in the presence of the 
Lord; hence Jude omits St. Peter’s raph Kupiy: again the meaning 
of Brargpypias xpiows comes out very clearly. Satan blasphemed 
Moses, claiming his body as that of a murderer. Michael would 
not tolerate his sin of blasphemy against the saint, yet abstains from 
openly charging him with blasphemy. The date of the Assumption 
is variously given ; but as it was probably used by St. Paul in Gal. 
iii, 19, where Moses is called the peoirys of the law (the phrase in 
the Assumption as quoted by Gelasius Cyz. Acta Syn. Nicaen. 
ii, 18, p. 28, is ris Scabyxqs peotryy: in the existing Latin version 
arbiter testamenti), it is also probably considerably older than that 
Epistle. Hilgenfeld thinks that it was written after 44 a.D.; others 
place it as early as 2 Bc. It is possible that Jude refers to the 
Assumption again in ver. 16. 

10. ofror 84... pOeipovrar, “But these rail at whatsoever 
things they know not ; and what they understand naturally, like the 
creatures without reason, in these things are they destroyed (or 
corrupted),” R.V. The things that they know not are xupirys, 
8éga, and generally the world of spirit to which these conceptions 
belong; the things which they understand are fleshly delight. 
Jude has made the rough-hewn sentence of 2 Pet. ii. 12 much 
smoother and clearer ; see also vers. 13. and 17. In particular he has 
corrected the awkward iteration of #opg, pOopdv, pGefpovra:, which 
is so characteristic of 2 Peter. 

11, odai adrois. Outside of the Gospels this phrase is used only 
in 1 Cor. ix. 16 and in the Apocalypse. It is rare in later writers, 
but occurs in a Fragment of Clement of Alexandria (Dindorf, 
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vol. iii. p. 492), otal 88 rois Exover nai &v troxpice NapBdvovrr, which 
is quoted in the Didache. 

Jude’s fourth instance is Cain, who is not introduced by Peter, 
and whose mention here has caused difficulty, De Wette and 
Arnaud thought that Cain here was a type of all wicked men. 
Schneckenburger, Spitta, von Soden, and Kuhl (the last with some 
hesitation) appeal to the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. iv. 7, where 
Cain is represented as the first sceptic and sophist, and as saying, 
“*Non est iudicium nec iudex, nec est aliud saeculum, nec dabitur 
merces bona iustis, nec ultio sumetur de improbis, neque per 
‘miserationem creatus est mundus, neque per miserationem guber- 
natur.” The Targum is later than Jude; but the same idea is found 
in Philo, from whom it is possibly derived. See references in 
‘Siegfried. This explanation would give tolerable sense, but is much 
‘too artificial. The name Cain, standing as it does without qualifi- 
cation, must mean Cain the murderer. See Wisd. x. 3 (a passage 
which was probably in Jude’s mind as he wrote ver. 7), where Cain 
is “the unrighteous man who fell away from her (Wisdom) in his 
anger, and perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his 
brother.” Hence Grotius, Oecumenius, and others rightly account 
for his introduction here by supposing Jude to mean that the false 
teachers murder men’s souls. “Cain,” says Grotius, “‘fratri uitam 
caducam ademit; illi fratribus adimunt aeternam.” The same lan- 
guage has often been used in later times. We have before noticed the 
fiery zeal of Jude, and his tendency to exaggerate ; see vers. 3, 7, 23. 

The fifth instance is Balaam, who appears in 2 Peter also. 
Jude devotes less space to him, and again darkens the picture. 
Peter charges Balaam only with covetousness ; Jude says that for 
the sake of money (060%, genitive of price) the false teachers 
fling themselves into the +Advy of Balaam—that is to say, into the 
sin of Baal Peor (Num. xxv., xxxi. 8; Apoc. ii, 14). Hence the verb 
4£ev0ncav, which, like the Latin efundi in, is used of those who 
pour themselves out, fling themselves into sensual indulgence. 
Jude does not press the charge of greed and extortion so strongly 
as 2 Peter; he Barely alludes to it here and in ver. 16; i in his eyes 
the covetousness of the false teachers is as nothing in comparison 
with their uncleanness. 

The sixth instance is Korah, who is not mentioned in 2 Peter. 

Korah “gainsaid” Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi.) because 
Moses by God’s command had restricted the priesthood to the 
family of Aaron. He despised not God’s ordinances generally 
(as Huther, Ritschl, Alford, Kiihl think), but this particular 
ordinance. Jude must mean that those of whom he is speaking 
defied the authorities of the Church, and claimed the right to make 
tules for themselves. So he speaks of them just below as aéBus 
avrois otpaivovres, in other words as making themselves their 
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own presbyters; cf. x Pet. v. 2. Here we find support for the 
explanation of Sééa: given on 2 Pet. ii. 10. The “dignities” whom 
these false teachers blaspheme were the rulers of the Church. We 
notice in this verse that Jude possesses a certain copia uerborum, 
three different nouns, 580s, xAdvy, dvriAoyia, are coupled with three 
different verbs, ropevOijvat, exxvOjvar, droAccGar, It is clear that 
he was a better writer than 2 Peter, and in particular that he 
dislikes needless iteration. See on this point Introduction to 
2 Peter, p. 225 sq. 

12, ‘obrol etow of ev ras dydmais Opiv omddbes. “These are 
they who are spots in your love feasts.” "Aydras is undoubtedly 
the right reading, though AC have dwdras, cf. 2 Pet. ii 14. Ol 
before omAddes is given by ABL, but omitted by 8 K on account 
of the difficulty which it creates. 

For the meaning of omAds see Orpheus, Lithica, 614 (ed. G. 
Hermann), where the agate is described as xardorixros omAd- 
Secor, “dappled with spots” (Tyrwhitt thought that this treatise 
was composed as late as the reign of Constantius, but there is no 
reason for suspecting that the author invented this use of the word) ; 
Hesychius, omAddes peptacpévot, Thus the word is merely a 
variant for the owiAo: of 2 Peter. 

The R.V. translates “these are they that are hidden rocks,” 
following the Etym. Mag., which explains omAd8es by ipadoe expat. 
But in the Anthology, xi. 390, the two are expressly distinguished— 
gact 8& Kal vijeoow ddmdavécoor xepeiovs Tas ipddous wérpas trav 
gavepiv omddduy, and in Hom. Od. iii, the omAddes of 398 are 
the same as the Moo} atreid re els dda rérpy Of 293. The epithet 
“hidden” therefore must be struck out, and with it the notion of 
a hidden danger. Further, omAds means. a rock, not only in the 
sea, or on the beach, but in land, see Soph. Zrack. 678 ; Theocritus, 
£pigr. iv. 6. Thus the word does not include an allusion to ship- 
wreck, nor indeed to danger of any kind. Hence the statements 
of Suidas, omdddes: al ty Sar xoihar wérpay, and of Hesychius, 
omddbdes* ai eS saat 7H Gadrdooy wérpar (this he gives as an 
alternative explanation), are not strictly accurate. Nor is the note 
of Oecnmenius, ai omAdSes trois wAéovow sr<Opiot, dapoo8oxrrus 
drvywopevas, to be taken for more than it is worth, as the expres- 
sion of his own opinion, 

omhds is feminine, hence there is a difficulty in the masculine 
article of. We must supply either dvres or xexAnpévor, and trans- 
late “these are the men who ave spots,” or ‘these are the men 
who have been called spots.” The insertion of the article seems to 
show that Jude had in his mind some definite passage where 
these men or men like them had been actually spoken of as 
“spots.” Thus it becomes probable that he is here directly re- 
ferring to 2 Pet. ii. 13. This is the opinion maintained by Spitta. 
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Dr. Chase dismisses this view with the remark that this (ofrof 
«low oi) is a regular form in apocalyptic literature. See for in- 
stances Zech. i, 10; Apoc. vii. 14, x1. 4, xiv. 43 Enoch xivi. 3; 
Apoc. Petri, 4. 7.9. 14. 15. 16. The remark is true, but does 
not meet the point. The form is not specially apocalyptic (see 
Matt. iii. 3, 17, and numberless other examples might be given 
from writings o. all kinds). Either it points a reference to some- 
thing that the readers know already, as in Apoc. xi. 4, obrof elow af 
8¥o eAaiou, “these are the two olive trees” that you have read of 
in Zech. iv. 3, or it answers the question, Who are these? identify- 
ing two known persons or classes of persons. But it does not 
convey fresh information about the persons. Thus ofroi ow ot 
Bracdnpoivres tiv Sdév ris Stxacoovvys is “these are the men who 
blaspheme the way of righteousness” (oro is predicate), while 
obrot Braodpnpoto: is “these men blaspheme” (here ofro is sub- 
ject). Jude is quite aware of this difference, and uses both forms 
correctly ; thus \ we have, ver. 16, obrot ciow é, “these men 
are murmurers”; and, on the other hand, obrot dow of mpoyeypap- 
peor, ver. 4, not obrol eit mpoyeypappivor, Hence it, is not 
probable that he would write obrof cow of omAddes for ofrol ciot 
omAdSes. He must mean either ‘these are the men whom every- 
body calls spots,” or “these are the men whom some particular 
person has called so.” The latter is the more probable, and 
Spitta’s opinion may therefore well be defended, An objection 
might be raised on the ground of Apoc. xiv. 4, ofrot iow of pera, 
yonuxay otk tuodivOncay, wapBévor yip cow" obra. of dxohovboerres 
16 dpviy Srov dy ‘dy, where no question has been distinctly asked ; 
but even this case falls under the rule. The meaning is not “ these 
men are virgins,” but “these men are the virgins,” whom you knew 
in the Church, There may again be a reference to some well-known 
phrase, for the second clause contains an apparent allusion to the 
familiar words “follow thou me.” 

If we adopt the other rendering, “these are they that are 
rocks,” we must still regard the words as an allusion to some well- 
known passage. But none can be found. epi ri miotw évavd- 
yneay, 1 Tim. i, 19, is much too vague. 

ouvevuxoipevor. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 13, omiAor Kal papor, évrpupivres 
&y rais dyaras atrav cvvevwxovpevor tpiv. St. Peter means “while 
they share the feast with you.” Jude’s language may bear the 
same sen’e, but he seems rather to give cuvevwxotpevor a different 
turn, “while they carouse together,” by themselves. We may 
possibly infer from &¢dSus éavrois zoatvovres and émodopilovres, 
ver. 19, that these men drew together at a separate part of the 
table, or even that they kept an Agape of their own; and the 
words é ais dydmas tudv are not conclusive against the latter 
hypothesis, for they may mean “in the Agape of your community.” 
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Certainly the language of St. Jude leads us to infer that the division 
was more clearly marked than we should gather from 2 Peter, and 
this point again makes in favour of the priority of the latter. 

AoéBws éautods worpalvorres. ‘“ Shepherding themselves without 
fear.” *AdéBws must be taken with rotpaivovres not with cvvevu- 
xovpevor, with which it yields no good sense. Totaivew is the 
verb which expresses the whole authority of Christ, or of the priest, 
over the flock. The instance of Korah, employed in ver. 11, shows 
that Jude is here thinking of the latter. These men defied the 
authority of their rulers, made themselves their own shepherds, 
and yet feared no harm. If we think of the way in which Balaam 
is mentioned in Apoc. ii. 14, it is tempting to suppose that one 
way in which they exhibited their lawlessness was by eating ra 
«BSwddOvra at the Agape. Dr. Chase (article on Jude in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) thinks there may be a reference here to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 2, pi) Béoxovowy roupéves éavrovs ; 

vepdar dvudpo. dmd dvénwv wapadepdpevat. Peter has myyat 
GvvSpor Kat dputyAas tard AaiAamos ehawvepevat, Jude, using only one 
figure, calls his opponents “Clouds which drop no water, and are 
blown past by winds.” From teachers we expect the beneficent rain 
of doctrine and example: these men are like clouds which give no 
rain and only hide the sun ; they are blown past and seen no more. 
There is a weak variant repidepdpevar, “tossed about,” an image of 
instability ; the word is possibly suggested by Eph. iv. 14. 

BérSpa Oivomwpié. The epithet means more than autumnal. 
®O.wdrwpov means not autumn, the season of fruit (rebadvia drapy: 
autumnus from augeo), but the “fall of the year,” the season just 
before winter, when growth has stopped, and the branches are bare. 
We may translate “trees in the fall,” or even “trees in winter.” 
“Axapra is probably suggested by otx dépyots of82 dxdprovs, 2 Pet. i. 8. 
Als dzoSavovra, “twice dead,” not only fruitless, but actually dead 
and incapable of bearing fruit; or not only dead, but uprooted ; 
or, again, St. Jude may be thinking of these men no longer as 
trees, but as Christians; they were dead once in trespasses and 
sins, now again they have died by apostasy. If this last explana- 
tion is tenable, St. Jude may have been thinking of 2 Pet. i. 9, ii. 20, 
and strengthening the expression. "Expfw6évra, they are already 
cut off from their root; the root is either the Church (dsodiopi- 
ovres) or Christ. 

18. xdpara ... aloxdvas. “Wild waves of the sea, foaming 
up their own shames.” ‘The language is tinctured by reminiscences 
of Greek poetry ; cf. Moschus, Jdy//. v. 5, d 8& OéAacoa xupriv 
érag¢pily: Euripides, Here Fur. 851, Oddagoay dyplay, but the 
image is probably suggested by Isa. vii. 20. 

dorépes mAaviras, See note on ver. 6, We find an allusion 
to the sin of the planets also in Isa. xiv. 12, where the king of 
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Babylon is compared to the Day-star, son of the morning, who fell 
through pride. St. Jude here gives a more correct turn ‘to the 
imagery than St. Peter, who speaks of springs and mists as punished 
by darkness, though at the same time he has departed somewhat 
from Enoch, who saw the stars of heaven imprisoned in a place of fire. 

14, mpoepirevce 82 nai rodros. “But Enoch prophesied to 
these men also”; his words strike them as well as others, 

@P8opos dwd *ASdp. Gen. v.; Enoch Ix. 8, xciii. 3; Book of 
Jubilees, vii. The quotation which follows is a combination of 
passages from Enock. “And, lo, He comes with ten thousand 
of His holy ones to execute judgment upon them; and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh of all that the sinners 
and ungodly have wrought and ungodly committed against Him,” 
i. 9; “Ye have slanderously spoken proud, and hard words with 
your impure mouths against His greatness,” v. 4; cf. also xxvii, 2: 
the translation here given is that of Mr. Charles. 

The earlier Fathers regarded this passage as showing that Enock 
was inspired ; Clement of Alexandria, Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “his 
verbis prophetiam comprobat”; Tertullian, de cultu Jem. i. 3, “eo 
accedit quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium postidet” ” 
In the time of Jerome many viewed it as a proof that Jude was not 
inspired, de wir. il. 4, “et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, 
in ea assumit testimonium a plerisque reiicitur.” Augustine still held 
the more ancient and liberal view, de ciustate dei, xv. 23, “scripsisse 
quidem nonnulla diuina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam negare 
non possumus, cum hoc in epistula canonica Judas apostolus dicat.” 

After inserting this passage from Znock, which speaks so dis- 
tinctly of the coming of the Lord to judgment, St. Jude may have 
felt that no more remained to be said on this point; and this may 
have been the chief reason why he omitted the third chapter of 
2 Peter. 

16. yoyyvoral. The substantive occurs here only in the New 
Testament. In the LXX. yoyyilew and diayoyyifay are used of the 
Israelites who complained against God and Moses, Ex. xv. 24, xvii. 
33 Num. xiv. 29. So here these false brethren murmur not against 
the trials of life, but against their superiors, God and the dégat. 

Bepyiporpos (this word again is dwag Aeyéuevov) means “com- 

plaining of one’s lot,” “querulous.” But here again we must 
Understand, not that the false teachers lacked the spirit of resigna- 
tion, but that they were recalcitrant and grumbled against authority. 
“Apepsprpolpyros occurs, apparently in the sense of “uncomplaining,” 
in a letter found on a papyrus of the second century B.C. ; see 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 211; omitted in Eng. tr. 
kal 13 ordpa adrév Nadel dmépoyxa. CE. 2 Pet. ii, 18, txépoyxa 
ap parasdrytos pOeyyduevot, Jude’s phrase bears resemblance to 
s. Cxliii. (cxliv.) 8, 11, dv 73 ordpa eAdAgoe parasryra, But it is 
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probable that here again he is quoting from the Assumption of 
Moses vii. 21, “et os eorum loquetur ingentia” (the Greek text is not 
extant). @avydfey mpécuov (the phrase does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament, though we find BAérew eis xpéowrov, Matt. 
xxii. 16: AauBdvev xpdcwmov, Luke xx. 21) may come from Gen. 
xix. 21; Lev. xix. 15, or from the Assumption of Moses v. 16, “qui 
enim magistri sunt doctores eorum illis temporibus erunt mirantes 
personas cupiditatum (Fritzsche corrects sodz/ifatum) et acceptiones 
munerum et peruendent iustitias accipiendo poenas.” It has been 
observed that Jude does not attack the covetousness of the false 
teachers except here and in the word pio6oi, ver. 11. 

17. dpeis 82. . . "Inood Xpwr0d. “ But ye, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken before by the apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ‘Yyeis is placed in front of the sentence with great 
emphasis in opposition to the obro: of ver. 16. A comparison with 
2 Pet. iii. 2 will show that either Peter has greatly complicated the 
expression of Jude, or Jude has greatly simplified that of Peter. 
The latter seems more probable; see ver. ro above. The sub- 
stance of this apostolic warning may be found in 1 Tim. iv. 1 
(where the words 76 8 Iveta fyras Aéye may introduce a predic- 
tion given orally by a Christian prophet); 2 Tim. iii. 1-5 ; Acts 
xx. 29. These passages show that similar admonitions were current. 
But the exact form of the prophecy, as it is here expressed, is found 
only in 2 Pet. iii. 3, and it is there given by an apostle as his own. 
Neither Aja nor the following Aéyw need be taken to show that St. 
Jude was referring to mere words, for éjpa is constantly used of 
scripture, and the phrase 4 ypagy A€ye is familiar. But, even if the 
words are taken in their strict sense, the possibility of a direct 
quotation from 2 Peter is not excluded. St. Jude reminds his 
readers that the apostles had often said that mockers would come, 
and then proceeds to quote an apostolic document in which this 
saying was recorded in a particular shape. See Mansel, Gnostic 
Heresies, p. 70. 7 

St. Jude here distinctly tells us that he was not an apostle 
himself. 

18. én’ doydrou xpdvou . . . doeBerdy. “In the last time there 
shall be mockers walking after their own lusts of ungodlinesses.” 
There is considerable authority for the insertion of ért before éx” 
éoxdrov: it makes no difference in the sense, dr in such a case 
being merely equivalent to our inverted commas; see Blass, pp. 
233, 286. KLP have éy éoxdry (79) xpévy. Taw doeBauiv is best 
taken as objective genitive after éri@upias, cf. 2 Pet. ii, 10. The 
R.V. (text) translates “ungodly lusts,” finding here the same 
Hebraism as in aipéces drwAcias, 2 Pet. ii. 1; but St. Jude does not 
use this idiom (xpiow BdAardnpias, ver. 9, is certainly not an 
instance), and it is needless to force it upon him here. 

22 
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St. Jude's text differs from that of 2 Peter in the following points : 
Ay) He has én’ loxdrov xpévov for tx’ loxdruy ray jpepov. 
én’ écxdrov tiv xpdvuv, 1 Pet. i. 20. Jude’s phrase is less Hebraistic 
than that of 2 Peter, and better Greek than that of 1 Peter. (2) He 
has éumaixras alone ; here again he corrects the rugged Hebraism, é 
durarypovi tpraixras, as he had already corrected & Oopa pOapy- 
govrat, 2 Pet. ii, 12; Jude 10. (3) In xara ras gavrav émiGupias 
sropevopevot he corrects another vulgarism ; 2 Peter has idias. (4) 
The genitive rév deeBeidv is redundant, and appears to be suggested 
by the doeBijs, doéBera, doeBeiv of the passage from Lnoch. If we 
regard 2 Peter as the later, we must suppose that he first struck out 
the quotation from Enoch, though it suited his purpose admirably 
well, and then dropped the doeBedv, because without the Enoch 
passage it was no longer easily intelligible. But this mode of 
procedure is too artificial to be probable. (5) St. Jude has left 
€unaixrat without any explanation. In 2 Peter the “mock” is 
defined quite easily and naturally by the following words, od éorw 
4) rayyeXia ris wapovoias abrod; If 2 Peter is here following Jude, 
it must be allowed that he has displayed great skill in his adaptation. 
All through this important verse it clearly seems far easier to explain 
Jude by 2 Peter than to reverse the process. 

Among modern commentators there is a growing tendency to 
adopt this view; the reader may consult the arguments of Spitta, 
Kihl, Zahn. But the question is crucial as to the relation between 
the two Epistles, and it cannot be denied that a heavy weight of 
authority lies in the other scale. Jiilicher settles the question in a 
very off-hand way. ‘It appears to speak in favour of the priority 
of 2 Peter, that Jude, ver. 18, quotes something as an apostolical 
prophecy which might be derived from 2 Pet. iii. 3, yet at bottom 
it is given there also as a generally known prophecy” (Einleitung, 
p. 186). But 2 Peter certainly gives the warning as his own, and, 
if we make him the later, we must suppose that he has here made a 
very serious alteration in St. Jude’s text. 

19, odrot elow of dwodtopiforres. “These are they that make 
separations.” “Amebiopifew 1S is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment. C and some other authorities add éavrovs, but the insertion 
is needless. Here again Jude uses the article as in vers. 4, 12, 
though he omits it when not required, as in ver. 16. He means 
“these are they of whom you have been told that they make 
separations,” or “ these are they who, as you see, make separations” ; 
if we take the former sense we may find here a reference to the 
aipéoas of 2 Pet. ii. 1. But in what sense did they separate? 
They may, as suggested on ver. 12, have kept a distinct Agape. 
Even this would not imply that they had definitely gone out from 
the Church, At a later date there were some who celebrated the 
Agape “without the bishop,” yet did not regard themselves as 
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schismatics, though Ignatius strongly reproves their conduct as 
unlawful (Smyrn, viii). Or they may have kept together at a 
separate part of the table. There was probably some visible sign 
of exclusiveness. But probably also the division would largely 
correspond to distinctions of class. The false teachers of whom 
Jude is speaking attached themselves to the rich (vers. 11, 16). But 
the rich would be in the main the educated. Thus we may see 
here a “separation” caused partly by wealth, displaying itself in 
insolent ostentation at the Agape ; partly by social position, rebelling 
against the authority of officials who were not always men of much 
worldly consideration; partly by an assumption of intellectual 
superiority, of “knowledge.” The same dividing influences were 
working at Corinth, and amongst those to whom St. James wrote, 
and sprang naturally out of the constitution of the Church, which 
was strongly democratic on one side, strongly aristocratic on 
another. In early days, before the Church was wealthy or edu- 
cated, and before the tradition of her discipline had established 
itself, a rich Christian, unless he was a very devout man, must have 
found himself in a very trying position. It was out of this state 
of things that Gnosticism arose. Gnosticism was the revolt of the 
well-to-do half-educated bourgeois class. 

Here again we may note a resemblance between Jude and the 
Assumption of Moses, which, after the words already quoted, “et 
os eorum loquetur ingentia,” proceeds thus, “et super dicent Noli 
tu me tangere, ne inquines me in loco in quo uersor” (vii. 21; the 
text, however, is largely conjectural, and is followed by two or three 
lines which are quite illegible ; see Hilgenfeld). 

10. puyxtxol, mvedpa ph Zxovres. “Sensual, not having the spirit.” 
Wuxixds, opposed to rvevparixds, is a Pauline phrase resting on the 
peculiar Pauline psychology ; see 1 Cor. ii. 14, xv. 44. The word is 
found in Jas. iii. 15, but could not be used by St. Peter, in whose 
vocabulary yvx7 means the religious soul (see note on 1 Pet. i. 9, 
and Introduction, p. 40). Nor is wvetpa used by St. Peter as it is 
here; to him aveiya differs from yvyy merely as ghost from soul. 
He speaks of the Holy Ghost as resting on man (1 Pet. i. 14), but 
could hardly have spoken of true Christians as “having spirit,” 
because in his view all men are zvevpara, St. Jude has here intro- 
duced into 2 Peter an alien vocabulary and an alien psychology ; 
‘see notes on vers. 1, 3. 

St. Jude means simply what he says, that these men were 
psychic, not spiritual. He has been taken to mean that the people 
against whom he is writing called the catholics “psychic,” as did 
the Gnostics and Montanists. Thus his words have been twisted 
into an argument for the late date of the Epistle. This, however, 
is quite gratuitous. 

20. ewoixoBopodvres . . . wiorer, “Eavrovs represents suas 
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atrovs: see Matt. iii. 9, xvi. 8; Blass, p. 35. For the superlative, 
dywrdry, see 2 Pet. i. 4. Here, as there, it is intensive (“most 
holy,” not “holiest”); the true superlative being exceedingly rare in 
the New Testament; see Blass, p. 33. lions is again fides cud 
ereditur, as in ver. 3. We may translate “ building yourselves up 
by means of your most holy faith,” or “upon your most holy faith” ; 
though, in this latter sense, éroxodopetv is followed by éri with 
accusative in 1 Cor. iii. 12, and by émi with dative in Eph. ii. 20. 
mpoceuxdspevor is best taken with év dyi Ivevpare: the believer 
prays in the Holy Spirit, as the prophet speaks in the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor. xii. 3. It is possible to translate, with Luther, “build your- 
selves up by (or on) faith, in the Holy Spirit, through prayer.” 

Q1. davtods dv dydiry Gcod phate. God keeps them, ver. 1, yet 
they may be said to Weep themselves ; cf. 1 Tim. v. 22; Jas. i. 27. 
The “love of God,” coupled as it is here with the mercy of Christ, 
almost certainly means the love of God for man ; they are to keep 
themselves safe within the covenant by obedience. Some com- 
mentators take the words to mean “love for God,” as in 2 Thess. 
iii. 5. See note on ver. 1. 

18 Qeos. Mercy is ascribed generally to God, as in 1 Pet. i. 33 
in the addresses of 1 and 2 Timothy and of 2 John, to God and 
Christ; here to Christ alone. Here again there is a possible refer- 
ence to Enoch xxvii. 3, 4, “in the last days . . . the righteous... 
who have found mercy will bless the Lord of glory, the Eternal 
King.” They will bless Him for the mercy in accordance with 
which He has assigned them their lot. Eis {wiv aidnoy is by many 
commentators coupled with rypjoare, In this case, “keep your- 
selves unto eternal life” may be thought to correspond to “kept. 
unto Jesus Christ,” who is Life Eternal, in ver. 1. Others find the 
connexion in zpooSexdpevor 75 éeos, but it is difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation for «is either with the participle or with the 
substantive. With the former, it must be taken to mean “ waiting 
until” or “waiting with your eyes fixed upon,” with the latter, 
“mercy that leads to”; and none of these renderings is easy. 

22, 23. The text of this passage is extremely uncertain. Some 
of the authorities give only two clauses, some have three, and there 
are variations in details. (1) Those which give two clauses are— 
(2) Clement of Alexandria, who twice quotes the Verses, giving a 
different text each time, Strom. vi. 8. 65, kal obs piv ex mupis 
dpmatere, Ssaxpuvopevous 88 ddecire: Adumb, in Ep. Judae, *Quosdam 
autem saluate de igne Tapientes, quibusdam ero | miseremini in 
timore” (kal ots Rain odtere éx rupos dpmdfovres, obs 82 édecire ey 
PoBy). (0) C, obs pay eeyxere Staxpevopévous, obs 8 orilere éx zupis 
dprdtovres tv d5By. (c) K LP, obs piv edecire Sraxpudpevor, obs S2 
& g6Bo odtere &x mupds dprdfovres: Peshito, “et hos quidem miser- 
emini resipiscentes (S:axpwopévous), hos autem seruate de igne 
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rapientes in timore.” (¢) Jerome, Zsed. 18, “et alios quidem de 
igne rapite, aliorum uero qui iudicantur miseremini” (ots piv éx 
ups dpratere, obs 88 Staxpeopvous edecire). (¢) The Bodleian 
Syriac, “et quosdam de illis quidem ex igne rapite, cum autem resi- 
uerint miseremini super eis in timore” (ots Biv éx aupds dprdfere, 
wopevous 8 82 ddecire ae Dae inn which make three clauses 
are—(a) A, obs piv edéyyere pévous, obs 82 ailere éx apis 
dpmdfovres, obs 8¢ ddecire dy P5By: 80 ri: Vulgate, Cassiodorus, and 
Theophylact. (4) &, obs wiv ddedre Scaxprvopevors, obs 52 adlere ex 
mupos jovres, ods 8% dAcdre ty PdBy. Between the two classes 
stands B, obs pév ddedre Staxpwopevous odlere ex avpos éprdfovres, 
obs 82 adedre dy $5By. This text of B cannot be correct. If we 
translate ‘those, whom you pity when they dispute, save and snatch 
from the fire, but some pity in fear,” we must give obs wé one 
sense and ods 8¢ another, which must be wrong. It is clear that 
the scribe of B has either omitted ots 8¢ before owfere, in which 
case he agrees with ¥, or wrongly inserted QeGre dtaxpwopévous. 
The confusion is clearly very ancient. 

Most of the textual critics and commentators, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Brickner, Wiesinger, Schotf, Keil, ‘Alford, 
Spitta, adopt the text of A. Translate, “Some confute when they 

dispute, some save snatching them from fire, on some have mercy 
in fear.” 

In this case we have Scaxpwopevous used in that sense which is 
borne by the verb in ver. 9. This is the proper sense of the verb, 
and it is hardly likely that Jude used it in any other. But is it 
possible that there were originally three clauses? in other words, 
can Jude be recommending three distinct courses of action towards 
three distinct classes of people? It is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. Who are the “some who dispute,” who are neither 
to be saved nor pitied? Surely but two classes of opponents are 
in view. All would dispute, some would recant their error, some 
would not. The authority for three clauses is limited to Ax, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and Aethiopic. 

Some follow the text of x, reading éAceire (&AeGre) for Adyyere. 
Thus the R.V. renders, “On some have mercy who are in doubt ; 
and some save, snatching them out of the fire; and on some have 
mercy with fear.” This reading is supported by one MS. only, and 
compels us to give SaxplverGa a meaning which it bears in Matthew, 
Mark, Acts, Romans, James, but not in Jude. Again, the repetition 
of éAecire is not in Jude’s manner, and is objectionable in point of 
sense. Lastly, the difficulty about the three clauses still remains 
unbroken. 

The Zextus Receptus and A.V. follow K LP, translating, with 
Luther, “ Of some have compassion making a difference ; and others 
save with fear.” But d:axpevdpevor cannot possibly have this mean- 
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ing. We must certainly correct the nominative, and read S:axpuo- 
évovs. 

weweiss adopts the text of B, upon which Westcott and Hort 
remark with justice that it “involves the incongruity that the first 
ovs must be taken as a relative, and the first éA<@re as indicative. 
Some primitive error evidently affects the passage. Perhaps the 
first @\e@re, which is not represented in Syr-Bod Clem Hier is 
intrusive, and was inserted mechanically from the second clause.” 

The knot of the whole difficulty is to be found in B, the text 
of which is either conflate or erroneous. The most probable solu- 
tion is that the scribe of B, or of B’s archetype, meant to give a 
two-clause text, that by accident he wrote down the second clause 
first and then corrected himself, but did not delete éAedre Siaxpivo- 
péovs, and fell into another slip by omitting the participle in the 
second clause. Out of the confused text thus produced arose the 
readings of AX. 

We may thus believe that there were originally but two clauses, 
but the order of these two is doubtful. We are left to choose be- 
tween obs wav ddéyyere (tdecire) Staxpwopevors, obs 88 ouilere éx upds 
dprdlovres ev $68, with K L P (corrected) C and the Peshito, and obs 
Bev oislere ex wupis dpwdlovres, obs 82 Staxpwopévous edecire bv pdBep, 
which would fairly represent Clement, the Bodleian Syriac, and 
Jerome. If the éA¢yyere of C is the right reading, the former seems 
preferable, for ‘ confutation” would naturally come first ; otherwise, 
the latter, for “pity” would naturally come last. As éAecire is upon 
the whole the better attested, we may take our stand upon the latter. 

Translate then finally, ‘Some save, plucking them from fire ; 
some, who dispute, pity in fear.” "Ex aupds dprdgovres is probably 
suggested by Amos iv. 11, xaréorpepa tyas xabis xaréotpepe 6 
@cds XBona nat Téuoppa, nai eyéverGe is Sards eLeoracpévos ex 
arvpés: or by Zech. iii. 2, nal ele Kupios apis rév SidBodoy "Exiri- 
pehoan Kipuos ev cot SdBode, xat emerysrjoras Kuipios ev col & exdefdpevos 
Tiy ‘IepovoadAjp’ obx iSo¥ toir0 ds Sadds eeoracpévos ex wupds; The 
former passage might well be recalled to St. Jude’s mind by ver. 7, 
the latter by ver. 9. "Ev ¢d8y, “‘in fear of contamination.” “ Pity 
them, yet fear, lest the same doom overtake yourselves.” The faith 
once for all delivered to the saints, ver. 3, most holy, ver. 20, is the 
one way of salvation ; those who reject it are rooted out, ver. 12, 
and doomed to the fire. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 5 8 dmorjoas (ro 
enptynart) xataxpOjoerat. We might possibly find here an argu- 
ment in favour of the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
were rejected by ancient critics merely because the words dvacras 
82 mpul mpiry caBBdrou were thought to contradict those of St. 
Matthew, éyi 8¢ caBBdruv, 7 érupwoxovon eis play caBBdrwv. See 
Eusebius, Quaest. ad Marinum, and Victor, quoted by Tischendorf, 
eighth edition, p. 405. 
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poodvres . . . xivéva. “Hating even the tunic spotted by 
the flesh.” St. Jude may be thinking of the garment that is infected 
with leprosy, Lev. xiii. 47, though the word there used is iydriov. 
The xtrsv was worn next to the skin, and therefore peculiarly liable 
to contamination. All contact with these moral lepers was to be 
avoided. Dr. Chase, however, finds here an allusion to the “ filthy 
garments,” iudria pumapd, of poms the high priest in Zech. iii. 3 ; 
and this explanation would be possible, if we could be sure that 
the figure of the brand plucked from the burning is borrowed 
from this chapter. It may be questioned whether St. Jude con- 
templates only sorrowful avoidance of the company of these men, 
or actual excommunication (1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i, 20), but his 
language is very strong. 

24. 1G 82 Buvapdry . . . dyaddidoe, “Now to him that is able 
to guard you without stumbling, and to make you stand before 
the presence of His glory without blemish in exceeding joy.” The 
dative depends upon the attribution implied in 8¢éa, x.r.A., in ver. 25 ; 
but as the attribution refers at once to past, present, and future, it 
is not possible to supply any definite verb. The doxology in Rom. 
xvi. 25 begins with the same words, r@ 58 Suvapévp: cf. also Eph. 
iii, 20. “Amraicrovs, “surefooted,” is used of a horse which does 
not stumble, Xen. Zg. i. 6, and of a good man who does not make 
moral stumbles, Epictetus, Frag. 62; M. Antoninus, v. 9. The 
word is probably suggested here by of yi) rraionré wore, 2 Pet. i. 10. 
rjjoa, “to make you stand,” is probably more than “to present,” 
though we may compare wapacrijra: Spas dylovs cai duwpovs cai 
dveyeAjrous xatevomvy atrod, Col, i. 22, or Acts vi. 6, obs éoroay 
é&vdmuv tiv émorrédwv, But we seem to have here the notion of 
standing in the judgment, cf. Eph. vii 13. For 8é¢ys and éyad- 
Adou, see 1 Pet. iv. 13. 

25. KLP and the Zextus Receptus insert cop} before cg, 
probably from Rom. xvi. 27; the same MSS. make the same 
addition in 1 Tim. i, 17. KP and Oecumenius omit 5:4 "Iycot 
Xpurod rod Kuplov jpév: the clause, though so familiar in the late 
doxologies, is found only here, Rom. xvi. 27, and (in substance 
though not exactly in form) 1 Pet. iv. rz, and may possibly have 
been inserted with cofg from Romans. On the other hand, 
pute may be quoting Romans, or both St, Paul and St. Jude may 

using a current form. K P again omit xpd mavrés rod alivos. 
These words remind us of the later “ut erat in principio,” and are 
not found in any other apostolic doxology. w, three cursives, 
and the Coptic omit dyras. L, four cursives, and some Latin 
MSS. have aiévas tv aidvev. Two cursives and Cassiodorus omit 
duyv. The text has clearly been affected by liturgical influence. 

pore Gch curiips hpor. wrijp is used of God eight times in the 
New Testament, Luke i. 47; 1 Tim. i. 1, ii. 3, iv. 10; Tit. i 3, 
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ii. 10, iii. 4, and here. Of these instances six are in the Pastoral 
Epistles, The word is used of Christ in fifteen places, of which 
five are in 2 Peter, five in Luke, John and Acts, one in Philippians, 
four in the Pastoral Epistles. Both uses are found in the ancient 
Hebrew documents used by St. Luke (i. 47, ii. 11). For pévos 
@eés see John v. 44, Sdfay rapa dAApAwY AapBdvovres, Kal riv dégav 
Tip rapa Tod pdvov @eod ob Lyreire, where, in spite of the antithesis 
to apa dAAjAwy, the words appear to mean “the only God”; 
Rom. xvi. 27, pévy copG @eg, “to the only wise God”; here the 
first attribute qualifies the second, “to God who alone is wise”; 
1 Tim. i. 17, pvp @eg, “the only God,” “who alone is God.” In 
the present passage it is open to question whether Jude means “to 
the only God,” or “to God alone,” but the commentators seem to 
be unanimous in preferring the former rendering. ‘The only 
God” is, as Spitta points out, an expression directed against the 
polytheism of the Gentiles. A close parallel in sense is to be 
found 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. We must take such passages in con- 
nexion with others such as John i. 1; Rom. ix. 5; 2 Pet.i. 1; Jude 
4, 21, or the doxologies addressed to Christ, or the uses of Kupios 
or of Swrip. 

Kiihl, Schott, von Soden, Spitta connect owripe with 8d "Invod 
Xperroi, “ God who is our Saviour through Jesus Christ,” but this 
construction is unexampled and barely possible; we should have 
expected 7§ odcayre jpas. The use of Sd in the doxologies is 
strongly in favour of translating, “Glory to God through Jesus 

nist. 

8éfa is ascribed to God or Christ in all the doxologies except 
1 Tim. vi 16: peyadwovvy (a late word which occurs also in Heb. 
i. 3, viii. 1, and several times in Enoch, v. 4, 9, xii. 3, xiv. 16; see 
Dr. Chase’s article on Jude in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible) 
only here ; for xpdros see 1 Tim. vi. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11; Apoc. 
i, 6, v. 13. Compare the doxologies of Clement of Rome and of 
the Martyrium Polycarpfi given in the Introduction. "Efovola, 
which generally signifies subordinate and delegated authority, is 
used of the power of God, Luke xii. 5; Actsi. 7. Ipd wayrés rod 
alévos. “Before all eternity” glory was to God through Jesus 
Christ, and “now” is, and “to all the eternities” will be. Words 
could hardly express more clearly Jude’s belief in the pre-existence 
and eternity of Christ. 

dpi. See note on 1 Pet. iv. rr. 
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I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES. 


(The names of modern scholars and commentators are not included.) 


Abraham, his significance to St. Peter, 


42, 115. 
Abstract nouns, plural of, 225. 
Acceptable, 143. 
Acts, date of, Me 
ae Peal ant Thecla, 24 
ecies of, 21 
1 Peter; Dr. Hamack’s 
Ww, ier 78 g 


"Heathen and Christian types of, 


Adoptianism, 35. 
Advent, Christians forbidden to fix a 
date for the Second, 43, 45, 47- 
Agape at Antioch, 62. 
dismissed before dark, 282. 
Aidan assisted by King Oswald as in- 


e, 17. 
Alexandria, Jewish poets at, 227. 
written at? 320. 


and 4 

Aogelae 166, 22i, 274, 274, 279, 328 
“Anthologies of Messianic prophecy, 20. 

of Greek poets, 227. 
Antinomians, v, 238, 315. 
Antioch, Paul goes up from Antioch ° 

Jerusalem, 5} 

Peter at, 59. 

synagogue at, 71. 
two churches at, 44, 62. 


Antioch, dispute between Peter and 
Paul at, 62. 
prophets at, 44. 
Antiochenes fond of nicknames, 179. 
Aorist imperative, 4, 142. 
indicative, 111, 153. 
participle, 161, 267, 299. 
A mbjencir, wo. 28, 76. 
pocalypse of John, 22, 28, 7 
of Peter, in Auratoriansi, 14. 
tinged by reminiscences of Virgil, 


207. 
probably composed in the West, 
209, 243. 
of Baruch, 76. 
A Biblical, well known to 
eter, 3. 
Apokryphenschew, supposed, in 1 Peter, 
222, 275. 
Apollos 75 at Corinth, 64. 
‘Apostle, fas dese lescription tad fs title, 64. 
nse of. the tide i in 7 Peter, 290. 
fude not an le, , 314. 
Apodtll, os ile ef Epis, 2 Ss, 
Ae % 9 9 132, 2 
wl'S retirement to, 56. 
Arti ches in Anis which bod no 


Aristotle, met a Jew in Asia, 70. 
on colour, 268, 
on habits of swine, 287, 
‘on nature of happiness, 258, 
on short-sight, 259. 
oo mive ofestersal goods, 257. 
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Ark of Noah, 164, Basilides, pupil of Glaucias the inter- 
Article, use of, in 1 and 2 Peter, 4, 225. porter owe 12. 
omitted with single nouns’ that | Baucalis, church ‘at Alexandria, 83. 
may be regarded almost as| Baur, 34, 246. 
Proper names Kens, 124; | Bede, 6. 


ain 923 py cod, 123 5 
Abpa Geo), 174. 
with noun and adjective, dy:or 
Lvetua, 111 ; wouxthy xdpes, 1745 
Apxator ‘xbo jos, 225, 
Ascension, its Signifeance, to St. Peter 
aan’ to St. Paul, 55, 91. 
sceticism among Gnostics, 239. 
Asia, 60, 68, 73. 
Jews in Asia Minor, 70. 
Christians in Asia Minor, 72, 74. 
St. Paul forbidden to preach in, 73. 
Antinomians in, 245. 
Assumption of Moses, 120, 217, 222, 
ae 285, 306, 310, 311, 331, 337, 


Agnement, connected with Blood of 
Christ, 93. 
with ‘sinlessness of Christ and 
Lamb, 119. 
with ideas of Ransom and Buying, 
118, 2 234. 
of Sin-offering and Example, 145, 
147, 159- 
Authority, conception of, in Pauline 
and Petrine Epistles, 42 
Authorities, Angels of, 166. 
Auxiliaries, use of, in vulgar Greek, 
187, 263. 
‘Avarice charged against Gnostics and 
Montanists, 273. 
Azazel, 275, 


Babes, in Peter, Paul, and Hebrews, 
42, 125, 127. 
Babylon, 22 75, 197. 
Balaam, type of covetousness, 283. 
of uncleanness, 332. 
Baptism, in Pastoral Epp., 21. 
in 1 Peter, 41, 49. 
Apostles did not baptize, 65. 
of proselytes, 71. 
regeneration in, 2 
different figures for, 164. 
in 2 Peter, 2: 
repentance ic 260. 
Barnabas, 57 5qq-, 65, 
Epistle of, gents *. Matthew’s 
‘Gospel as Scripture, 241. 


Benediction of God, 16, 96. 

Bereshith Rabba, 163, 276. 

Bernice, 168. 

Bishop, as description and as title, 21, 


49; 150» 183 
of. Jerusalem, 319 sq. 
Bithynia 68 73. 
Blindness, cure of, by vicarious suffer- 


Blood ood of fae 1 

Blood-soul, eo 33 Hs 

Body, the One. 4 figure not used by 
Peter, 18, 20. 

Boycotting, against the Roman law, 
27, 137 

Bietien of Lord, known at Corinth, 


tds tan our Lr, 3 > 317. 
Bristol, in Fox's time lik Bion, 


Brotherhood, 49. 
Butler, Bishop 37> 254, 258. 
Buying, idea of, in doctrine 

ment, 118, 234, 272, 


of Atone- 


Caesar, a human institution, 139. 
Caesarea, prophets at, 44. 

St. Peter at, 55. 
Cain, type of murderer not of sceptic, 

222, 232. 

Cairo, Old, 75. 6 

ing, 90, T14, 234, 253, 261, 
Canon, of N.T., 302. 

Canon Law, §5, 6r. 
Ganonic, as title of Epistles, 2. 


Cappadocia, 68. 
Carbtadt, 315. 
163, 239. 

nature of his doctrine, 312. 
Casuistry, not found in N.T., 142. 
Catechism, 127. 
Catholic Epistles, not addressed to 

church at large, 2, 238, 321. 
their ea in the Muratori- 


and in the 3 shito, 245. 
esl 

Cephas, 

origin, form snd ra and dite of the name, 
Christology, 3 " 5 fo, 158, 235. 


L SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Church, word not used in Peter, 3. 
nor in its technical sense in 


57° 
ities of Plain, 221, 276, 329. 
Collection, the great, 61. 
Collections of Epistles, 240. 
Commandment, used in the singular 
for the whole moral law, 287. 
Compromise made by Council of Jeru- 
cme, 8 oe 
conduct, 
Conscience, 


14d. 
Conservatism of St. Peter, 41, 49. 
Constantine, Novatians and Mon- 
tanists in reign of, 185. 
Continuity, 37, 42, 153. 
Conversion of St. Paul, 53. 
charact ter of sudden conversions, 
4 
Conviction, its relation to faith, 39. 
Corinth, prophecy at, 45 
probably visited by St. Peter, 59. 
parties at, 61, 64. 
Corrupt text of 2 Peter, 211. 
Court, the Imperial, 
Crimean Inscriptions, 70, 
Criminal, not sharply distinguished 
from immoral in Roman law, 140. 
Criticism, method of ancient, 245. 
Crown, 189. 
Ctesiphon, Jews at, 75. 
Cyprus, 81. 


Day of the Lord, 295 sq. 
Rabbinic opinions as to its dura- 
of jaunt, 209, 278, 295, 296. 
judgment, 209, 2: 2 
of Gur 296. 
of Visitation, 1, 38. 
great Day, 329. 
of Etemniy, 304. 
Deacon, not mentioned by Peter, 49. 
Dead Sea, 277. 
Decree of Jerusalem, first monument 
of Canon Law, 55. 
a Paul’s attitude towards it, 
1, 
com romise, oF Petr 
ly mark of the Petrine 
Prat Corinth, 64, 66. pay 
Deliverance, 108. th 6 
fe, & ty tism, 164. 
“ED instance of judgment, 176, 
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Deluge, does Peter mean that the whole 
universe was destroyed ? 293 sq. 

Demand, the Baptismal, 165. 

Demiurge, the Gnostic, 239. 

Demons, delight in blood, 94. 

Demoniacal ion, 51. 

Deposits, sacredness of, 182. 

Descensus ad Inferos, 10, 11, 13, 163, 


Different types of Christianity, 50. 

Disciplinarianism, viii, 37, 48, 74, 234) 
and passim. 

Divine Right of kings, idea not to be 
found in Peter, 139 sq. 

Divorce, how treated by St. Peter and 
by St. Paul, 43. 

Docetism, 243. 

Doxology, Hebrew type of, 96. 

Christian types, 175, 195, 304, 


4: 
Dualisar sf Epiphanes, 312. 
constant trait of Gnosticism, 239. 
Dudael, 275. 


in, 243. 

Elder, see Presbyter, 

Election, 90, 234, 261. 

Element, 293, 296. 

Eli, Eli, the ery from the Cross, 243. 

Elkesaites, 245, 

Empedocles, 94. 

End, 102, 172, 235; see Advent, 
Eschatology, Revelation, Signs. 

Enoch, the Book of, 111, 163, 166, 
294; 299, 309 

Enthusiasm, 46. 

Epicharmus, 191. 

Epictetus, 136, 177. 

Epiphanes, 312. 

Epistles, collections of, 241, 30%. 

Eschatology, favourite theme of pro- 


cy, 47. 
Bete: 180, 
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Eternity, day of, 304. 
of creation, 240, 292. 
Eucharist, 49, 9, OF 
Eupolemas of Alexandria, 16, 
Evangelicalism of St. Peter, 39, 40. 
Exaltation of Christ, 121. 
Espectancy, characteristic trait of St. 
ete, 39), 55) 100. 
midst of suffering, 


"inthe Revelation, 176, 
of Alexandria, 227. 


multation in the 


Faith, Pauline and Petrine view of, 38. 
in 1 Peter, 101, 193. 
in 2 Peter, 234, 257. 
in Jude, 325 
ashen God nd Father of Jems Christ, 
s our Father, 116, fuher, 
eter . 
See cna Fag, 268 ne Sh 243: 
Patheny Jurisdiction ‘of Roman magis- 


ea tener oS. Pl Peter 6. ” 


of God, ne 142, icon 
Fire, destruction of the world by, 214. 
Flesh, hardly bears an ethical sense in 
1 Peter, 40. 
ethical sense of the word derived 
from the Stoics, 136. 
Foreknowledge, 91, 120, 133. 
Forgery, beginning and end of 1 Peter 
sup) bea, 79. 
iticuley of, 233. 
Pauline Epistles forged, 240. 
ancient forgeries, 242. 


etrine forgeries, 243. 
possibly suggested Ey a Pet. i, 
15, 215, 265. 

Fox, George, 37, 46, 286. 

Freedom, differently understood by 
St. Paul, St. Peter, the author of 
Hebrews, and 
74, 141, 286. 


‘Gabriel, the archangel, 112, 280, 
Galatia, 68. 
Galilaean dialect of St, Peter, 5. 
Galilee, not under the jurisdiction of 
the Sanhedrin, 25, 

Garland, 178, 189. 
Gentile churches, 62, 72. 

Admission of the Gentiles {nto the 

wurch differently regarded by St. 
Peter and St. Peal, ‘42, 91, _ 


the Antinomians, 42, 
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Ghost, denotes personality, 40. 
ee the Hol G., 109, 152, 235 
1 40, 161. 
Glaucias, maid to’ bave been em ployed 
m interpreter Peter, 5,1 
ieee 
it of, 39, ig. 
oa “ae 


ofthe Transty 6, 187, 266. 
je Trans ion, 2: 
ft pamphrase EM 
G glory And suffering, 101, 177. 
noni, in Hayti, 
belon, 10" the the half-educated 
idle class, 339. 
rejected Fear as a motive, 117. 
Gnostic cont en 
the hierarchy, 233. 
Sea cpm 
tamy wit 
onda of God 115. _ 


eee Pitelation of a Peter to the 
Is, 23, 49, 187. 
‘of a Bete, 230. 
essence of the, 101, 
Erte to the dead, 162, 170, 
Paul's 's knowledge of, 53. 
8a, 206, 213. 
o & Mather quoted as Scrip. 


in Barnabas, 24 
date of Ste Lake’ * ca 
of Hebrews, 243. 
of Peter, 243, 248. 
Grace, different conceptions of, 37, 39. 
not same as Light, 42. 
use of the word, 143. 
Greek, vulgar, vi, 3, 105, 108, and 
notes passin, 


poets quoted in N.T., 141, 227. 
Growth of Christian excellence, 257. 


Harmonising, dan, 

Harrowing of Hell, 
Inferos. 

Hayti, Gnosticism in, vi. 

Heavens, the seven, 292. 

Hebraisms, 3, 112, 113, 168, 223, 338. 

Heresy, 271. 

Herma, tar and tests of prophecy 


Hierarchy,” strengthened by Gnostic 
controversy, 233. 
the angelic, 166, 279. 
Hippolytus, Canons of, 282, 
Hiram of Tyre, 16. 
Holiness, Riatsch 's view of, 115. 
imparted by the Spirit, 92. 


f, 34. 
see Descensus ad 


SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Holy, 
of 
ets, 270. 

Homer ator of Apocalypse of Peter 
acquainted x, bad 

Homerism, 228, 

Hope, Faerie Sei in 1 Peter, 39, 
100. 


ithet of Ghost, 111. 
ristians, 43, 217, 31%. 


not in 2 Peter, 235. 
Horace, 137. 
Hospitality, 173. 
{umility, a beautiful robe, 191. 


Iambic rhythm in 2 Peter, 227. 
Idolatry amongst Jews, 169. 
Ignatius, a prophet, 47, 50. 
Ignorance, 24, 114. 

how cured, 133. 
Immanence, a mystic idea, 37, 39, 41+ 
Tmpuation, doctrine of, not in Peter, 


Tocarnation, Ruprech’s view of the, 


93+ 
Inheritance, 100, 
Inherited sin, 41, 2: 
Tnner Tight, 373 see ones Freedom, 


Pro 
Ions, OFS used in apostolic. times, 


Inter lation, 216. 
erpolti office of the, 5. 
t. Peter used an, 5 
ly more than one, 199, 247. 
Josephus used Greek scholars to 
correct his s style, 6. 
needs an, 
foiotcation fe prophecy, 112, 
Irving, 240. 


James, St., §2, 58, 62, 65, 317. 
Epistle of, 23, 104, 125, 173, 301. 

Jerusalem, destruction of, 76, 314. 
bishops of, 319. 

Jews, lax morality of, 168. 
‘dclerry not unknown amongst, 


Joppa, whe su] 1 Peter to have 
J Been written fom, 75. 


Josephus used interpreters, 6. 
quoted book of Adam, 215. 
on destruction of the Five Cities, 


rubilees, Book of, 117, 166. 
judaisers, 58, 246. 

jtdgment, dey of, 209, 235, 278, 295, 
Juvenal, 137. 
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King, used of Caesar in the East, 139. 
Kingdom of God, 23 
‘of Christ, 262, 
mu 
‘now! 
Phrase, 46, 47 
not so in Reser, 154, 258, 303. 


Lamb, 119. 
Last time, 1025 see = Dey Es End, Perse- 
cation, 


St. Paul a mystic 


the, 41. 
dispute abont the, 60. 
doctrine of Epiphanes, 3123 see 
Freedom. 
Legion, my name is, 51. 
togenesis, 210. 
Letter, not contrasted with spirit by 
Peter, 40. 
Light, the inner, Rg 


grace not li 
Livig the colunbtides of, 83. 


Lord, use of the title in the N.’ T., 976 
in 1 Peter 124, 127, 158. 
in 2 Peter, 236, 
in Jude, 327, 328, 340. . 


Lord’s Prayer, 117, 2 
Luke ists of is Goaeel 9e 


Macrinus, the Emperor, his opinion of 
rescripts, 3 

Maran, Mari, 97. 

Marcion taught that the Patriarchs were 
not saved, 1: 

Mark, 63, 74, 80; see Gospel. 

Marriage, 17, 43) 77- 

Menancer, Bi 227. 


Mercy, 
Milk ne food oa of babes, 43, 125. 
Millennium, 240; see Chiliasm, 
Mies aap. 6, 
ission, the Pontic, 69, 74. 
the Antiochene, 
Mockers, the, in 2 ‘Peter, 216, 223, 
291, 292. 
Monnica, 151, 153. 
Most High God, of Christ, 9. 
in Crimean Inscriptions, 70, 
Miunzer, 315. 
Muratorianum, 14. 
Mystical names for places, 76. 
Mysticism, viii, 37. 
Myth, different ‘senses of the word, 
265, 
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‘Name, Christians persecuted for the, 29. 
above every name, 99. 
of Christ, 176. 

Nazoraean, a "jewish nickname, 35, 179, 

271. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 76. 

Neoplatonism, 138, 160. 

Nero, persecution of, 28, 

Noah, 10, 13, 229, 276, 


Obedience, 39, 92, 113. 

Ocellus Lricanus’ taught eternity of 
creation probably before time of 
Peter, 240. 

Optative mood, 157, 159. 

Oracles, the Sibylline, 76, 205, 214, 
242, 297+ 

‘or dra int the sense of ‘*Scrip- 


Order of béoks ih the N. Ta 2. 

Oswald, King, helped Aidan 
preter, 6. 

Our God, 221, 251. 


Pamphylia, 69, 7 
Parteiple, coupled with verb requiring 
different construction, 105, 1. 
Paschal Lamb, 119. 
Paul, his education, conversion, visions, 
52,53 
in Arabia, 56. 
his first visit to Jerusalem, 56. 
the second, 57 ; the third, 58. 
meeting with Peter at Antioch, 62. 
when recognised as Apostle? 64. 
extent of his labours in Asia, 73. 
Paul and Mark, 81; and Sil- 
vanus, 85, 
his persecutions, 25. 
his encouragement of prophecy, 45. 
his difference from Peter not dog- 
matic, 35 ; but practical, 37. 
mentioned in 2 Peter, 241, 299. 
Pauline Epistles, forged in the Apostle’s 
‘own lifetime, 240; regarded as 
Scripture, 241; collected, 241. 
words in Jude, 31% 
Payment of clergy, 188. 
of prophets, 51, 274. 
Perpetua, 47, 146. 
Persecution in N.T., 25 
Nero’s, 2 
Trajan’s, 30. 
caused by the devil, 192. 
Peshito, 13, 245. 
Peter probably used an interpreter, 5. 
possibly more than one, 199, 247. 


as inter- 
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Peter, personal traits in his style, 6. 
especially repetition o of words, 225~ 
his life, name, character, training, 


4. 
aga with St. Paul in dogma, 


5» 67. 

differed from him, as disciplinarian 
from mystic, 3 

more ‘evangelical’ than St. Paul, 
23; 39 49- 

does not speculate, 41, 262, 293. 

does not pk of Christian pro- 
phecy, 4: 

personal ions with St. Paal, 54. 

at Antioch, 5¢ 

Probably ‘istea Corinth, 59, 62, 


possi Galatia, 86, 
at Rome, 76, 80, 86. 
did not baptize with his own hands, 


his Site, 77; wife and daughter, 


24: 
his personal ap 
relations with 


death, 85, 5. 
Petrine party at Corinth, 64. 
Pharisaic mystics, 52, 322. 
Philo of Alexandria, 94, 127, 128, 240, 
Phoenix described by Ezekiel, 227. 
Phrases as marks of date, 211. 
Pilgrimage, 6, 90. 
Planets, 307, 1 - 
Pliny, despatch of, to Trajan, 29. 
Plotyaus, 449, 160. me 
Plutarch, 136. 
Polycarp, how he became a prophet, 50. 
Pontus, 68, 
Portraits of Christ, 24: 
verbal Portraits oof Peter and of 
Paul, 24: 243 hh hh 
Possession, of heathen prophecy, $1. 
Post-apostolic propheay, a “es also 
Hermas. 
Predestination, 135. 
Pre-existence of Christ, 109, 120. 
Presbyter, 49. 
in NIT. general , 183. 
in synagogue, 1 
exercised ‘spiritual functions, 185, 
187. 
not necessarily a collegiate office, 
ft 


an Stivancs, 


age only in a limited sense a 
‘qualification, 190. 
how related to bishops, 150, 185. 
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form and themes of prophecy, 45, 


not to be confounded with teacher, 
tests of false ay, 
“ ‘ 
Prose 


es, 
Proverbs, 228, 287. 


Rabbi, meaning of the title, 97. 

doctrines of the Rabbis, 94, 163, 
206, 213, 215, 293, 207, 298. 

scorn-names used by the Rabbis, 


prone e archangel, 112, 280. 
ption, 118, 120. 


Regeneration, 21, 99, 122. 
in the Taurobolium and in Isis- 
worshi 


Repentance aRef Baptism, 260, 
epstin of words in rand 2 Peter, 


181, 240, 301. 
Revelation, on ‘form of prophecy, 46, 
3B 


108. 

Revels, pature of conversation at, 168, 
Rhythm, iambic, in 2 Peter, 227, 
Righteousness of God, 115, 250, 252. 

of man, 41, 157, 181, 271 
Ritschl, Albrecht,” 34, 115. 
Rome, meant by Babylon, 76. 

St. Peter in, 80, 87. 

Apocalypse’ of Peter probably 


Sabellianism, 35, 99. 
Sacrifice of Christ, 95, 145, 147s 15% 
the Church, 129, 


aision iin 
St. Baul not # member of the, 52. 


Sarah, 229, 
Savion 23 236, 251, 344. 
litan martyrs, 33, 241. 
Scripture, pattern for Christian con- 
versation, 43, 174. 
degrees of inspiration in, 241. 
needs an interpreter, 270. 


Stepher of h Shepherd: of Chit, 43) 149. 87. 
ristian pastor, 

Signe’ rt the End, 172. & 

St. Peter not interested in, 295. 

Silas, Sili, Silvanus, 84. 

Silo, the sgricultura) term, 274. 

‘Simon Magus, 51, 66. 

Sin, inherited, 41. 

Sinlessness of Christ, 119. 

Sin-offering, 145, 147, 159 

Slave of 249. 

Socinianism, 160, 

‘Son of Man, 23. 

Se ee Ghost 

spirit, 40; see 

Sprinkling, 92. 


Stars, 2: ae a 328, 335. 
Stoics, 38, 52, 136, 257. 

Stratonicean Inscription, 257, 
Suetonius, 137. 

Suffering ‘and glory the essence of the 


work of the devil, 192, 
Superlative, use of the, 255, 340. 


Tacitus, 137. 
Talitha’ cuss, 89, 
Tarsus, 52, 57, 67. 


99» 
Teacher, not to be identified with 
prophet, 47. 
Temptation, 40, 103, 278. 
Ten words of creation, 293. 
Theodotion, 19, 93, 132. 
Third race, the Christians a, 134. 
Thymele, 83. 
Tren, his correspondence with Pliny, 


Transcendence of God, 2 leading 
disciplinarian idea, 37, 41. 

is- | Transfiguration, 23. 

rinity, the Holy, 91, 235. 
Tubingen School’ $4, 248 
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Type, Virtue, 134, 234, 254, 258. 
Tye, iotaets at, 44 Visitation st Gea, #48. S25 
Visions of St. Paul, a 
Vatinius, 137. of St Bopha 55° 
Vaudoux, vi. hets, 47, $0. 
vorcan hen a duty, 140, Valger Greek, vi, 3, 105, 108 
ingly influence of, on the snthoe of | Wesley, John, 42, 286. 
“Apocalypse of Peter, 207. ‘Works, good, 38, 322. 


II. Latin WorDs AND PHRASES, 


alieni speculator, 178. Jeno, 178. 
arbiter testamenti, pon magnalia, 135. 
benedicendus, 


Ponentes faciem deorsum, §1 
Pracstolantes, 307. 
renatus, 


somnium, 330. 
Sullani et simm., 179. 
taurobolium, 99. 
tempestiua conuinia, 282, 
ustio, 12, 


Arorpwerlexowor, 177. Arrirvwor, 164. 
189. Erber, 99. 
Ayapria, 4t. dwoylyreca, 148, 
dprbs, 119. drohtrpwais, 118. 
Auanor, bewidon, 119 Apert, dperal, 135, 2546 
1 Se 

dvayerrar, 99. acthewor, 134. 
dvagdpewr, 147, asrdets, 139. 


drdxvois, 169. Bidoas, 167. 


II, GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES 


3a, ak, 8, 40: 
syrdans, 154, 258, 303. 
yest, 40. >" 


od, 2 365, 195, 293. 


Axlfey, 11, 1 

& Xporg, 159,058, 
Err, 41. 

lpaya, 288, 
ousla, 17, 21, 166, 
erxepdorqua, 165, 
ériBupla, 41. 
drucddyppa, 141, 
érloxoros, 49, 150, 188 
ériredeiabat, 194. 
dpawras, 107. 
eDhovenrbs, 16, 96. 
ebped frat, 104. 
‘trrewir, 140. 


emus, 169. 
Optom, 17. 


fist, T50, 254 269, 2915 303. 


lepets, 1 
boa, 4. 


kéopos, 40, 152, 193, 294. 
xupla, 77. 

Kops, 97, 124, 127, 158, 
Adna, 174. 

Roylterdas, 198. 


Abyor 3:Bérac, drrodiBbras, 170, 
Nerpor, 118, 


23 


pad pn 1 157. 
ire, 8, 186 
HA, 105, 


Nofupaios, 35, 


ferlfeabas, 169, 176, 
Eider, 147. 


Sroua, 176, 180, 
0d, 105. 


wapad.Béva, 146. 
hen, 182. 
wapaxtarey, 111. 
rapewedinoar, 325. 
apérorasts, 51. 
ropoxla, 118. 
reipasubs, 103. 
repl, 145, 15. 
wepexery, 1 
alors, hy as 122, 193. 
wiorés, 121, 
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wrth 40, 925, 109, I11, 128, 152, 


‘ropty, 149, 187. 
‘x peoBtrepos, 1! 
‘epopapripea Bat, ‘on 


pdvricpa, -ubs, 7, 92. 


odpk, 40, 136. 
oxedos, 154. 
oureldqass, 144. 
edger, cwrnpla, 10%. 


ypapor, 6, 
Tire oor, 134 


‘bwép, 145, Pa 


Syroros ben, 9 70, 
Hibddanrarg is 
drodperdren, 145. 


paadedpua, 123, 
pdéeres, 173. 
pysot, 141. 


xalper, 88. 
x4pt%, 39, 113, 143, 155) 194. 
xdporpa, 39, 173- 


uxt, Pmenbs, 40, 107, 149, 339» 
Oty 4, 141s 154, 174, 176. 
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The Zuternational Critical Commentary, 


“A decided advance on all other commentaries.” — Tue OUTLOOK. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“No one could be better qualified than Professor Driver to write a critical 
and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy. His previous works are author- 
ities in all the departments involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
language, the lower and higher criticism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ology; . . . the interpretation in this commentary is careful and sober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological information illus- 
trates and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
concise, excursuses are often given.” — The Congregationalist. 


“Tt isa pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
onomy.” — Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


“This volume of Professor Driver's is marked by his well-known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
structed lists of words and expressions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the text.” — London Athenaeum. 


“Tt must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it deals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge of the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students.” — The Lutheran Churchman. 


“The deep and difficult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
‘stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen. ‘The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of the 
‘new criticism, will find advantage in consulting the pages of Dr. Driver.” — 
Zion's Herald. 


The International Critical Commentary. 


“We bekeve this series to be of epoch-making importance.” 
—The N. Y. Evanceuisr. 


JUDGES. 


By Dr. GEORGE FOOT MOORE, 
Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“The typographical execution of this handsome volume is worthy of the 
scholarly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given 1t.” 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 

“This work represents the latest results of ‘ Scientific Biblical Scholarship,” 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
the side of textual and literary criticism.” — The Church Standard. 

“ Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.” — Professor 
L. W. BATTEN, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 

“ Although a critical commentary, this work has is practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of al} 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men.” — Portland Zion’s Herald, 

« Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed —whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Edinburgh Scotsman. 

“ The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing... . It is a noble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — The Independent. 

“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian, 

“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, . . . the scholarly reader will 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion's Herald. 


He International Critical Commentary. 


Richly helfful to scholars and ministers." —Tun Pressvranian BANNER. 


The Books of Samuel 


sy 
REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
Professor of Biblical History and Interpretation in Amherst College. 


Crown 8vo, Net $3.00. 


«Professor Smith’s Commentary will for some time be the standard 
work on Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on scholarly work so 
faithfully accomplished.” — The Athenzum, 

“It is both critical and exegetical, and deals with original Hebrew and 
Greek. It shows painstaking diligence and considerable research.” — The 
Presbyterian. 

«The style is clear and forcible and sustains the well-won reputation of 
the distinguished author for scholarship and candor. All thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Scriptures will find the work helpful, not only on account of its 
specific treatment of the Books of Samuel, on which it is based, but because 
of the light it throws on and the aid it gives in the general interpretation of 
the Scriptures as modified by present-day criticism.”"—The Philadelphia 
Press. 

“The literary quality of the book deserves mention. We do not usually 
go to commentaries for models of English style. But this book has a dis- 
tinct, though unobtrusive, literary flavor, It is delightful reading. The 
translation is always felicitous, and often renders further comment need- 
less.” —The Evangelist. 


“The treatment is critical, and at the same time expository. Conserva- 
tive students may find much in this volume with which they cannot agree, 
but no one wishing to know the most recent conclusions concerning this 
part of sacred history can afford to be without it.”—Philadelphia Presby- 
terian Journal. 

“The author exhibits precisely that scholarly attitude which will com- 
mend his work to the widest audience.” — The Churchman, 

“The commentary is the most complete and minute hitherto published 
by an English-speaking scholar.”—Literature, 

“The volumes of Driver and Moore set a high standard for the Old 
‘Testament writers; but I think Professor Smith’s work has reached the 
same high level. It is scholarly and critical, and yet it is written in a spirit 
‘of reverent devotion, a worthy treatment of the sacred text.”—Pror. L. W. 
Batten, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphis. 


The International Critical Commentary. 
“ We deem it as needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 


of these volumes as to obtain the best dictionary and encyclopedia.” 
—Tue ConGREGATIONALST. 


ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“In point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to the 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all.” — The Congregationalist. 


“The whole make-up is that of thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use of 
@ commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — The Lutheran Quarterly. 


“ Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly... . The com- 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best.... The 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation. ... It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — 7#e 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“It will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought- 
fal scholar.” — The Church Standard. 


“Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit t> 
American scholarship... He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be tras 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — The Biblical 

‘orld. 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. . . . Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — The Chicago Standard, 


“In clear, forcible and elegant language the author farnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion’s Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case... His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftentimes helpful.” — The New York Observer. 


Khe Interuational Critical Commentary. 


“It is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— Tue Breuica, Worip. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PLUSIMER, D.D., 


‘Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Crown 8yo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary is contained a full 
‘treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
‘the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel — Object and Plan of the Gospel—Characteristics, 
Style and Language—The Integrity of the Gospel—The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
¢ an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
a part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

“ We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 
Pretations, .... It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” — The Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
meglect.””— The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary.... We know of 
‘othing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — The Outlook. 

“The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
‘Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — The Southern Church- 
man. 

“Tt in a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
Grst-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SgRIES has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

This volume having been’ so recently published, further notices are not yet 
woailable, 


The Znternational Critical Commentary. 


“For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen~ 
sable.” —The Meruopist RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
AND THE 
Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor Gzorcg B. Srgvans, of Yale University. 

“ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor, 
‘The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive, 
‘This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to alb 
earnest students, The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem~ 
ber.” — Professor Gzorcs P. FISHER, of Yale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.’* 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.”— Mew York 
Observer. 

“ We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister's library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, —and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work. 
which’ cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul's masterly epi 
tle.” — Zion's Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romane. 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it 1s possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
weaders.” — The Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has. 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author's. 
thought.” — W. Y. independent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical... . The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 
The Congregationali —* 


The International Critical Commentary. 


“This admirable series.’—Tue LONDON ACADEMY. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. 


By the Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
best spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science. . . . This summary- 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded. 
don Academy. 

“« An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can. 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself mas- 
ter of his theme. Ifis linguistic ability is manifest. His style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and apostolicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching.” — Zhe Expositor. 

“Tt displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight.”— Literature. 

“«In discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol- 
umes of the series. "The elaborate introductions are of special value.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. SrEVENS, of Yale University. 

“It is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously 
handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good... . In the: 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean- 
ing, it is both acute and sound."— Zhe Church. 

“The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of philology is. 
argumentatively and convincingly strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last. . . . These elements, to- 
gether with the author's full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina- 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
mentary on these important letters."— The Standard, 

“An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. The introduc- 
tory discussions of questions bearing on the authenticity and integrity (of 
the epistles) are clear and candid, and the exposition of the text displays » 
fine scholarship and insight." Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

“The book is from first to last exegetical and critical. Every phrase in. 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candles. The authorities for 
variant readings are canvassed but weighed, rather than counted. The mul- 
tiform ancient and modern interpretations are investigated with the ex- 
haustiveness of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English: 
court-room. Special discussions are numerous and thorough.” —Thke Con- 
gregationalist. 


Se Internationa? Critical Commentary. 


fF have already expressed my conviction that the Inter. 
national Critical ‘Comimtntary is best critical commentary. 
on the whole Bible, in ‘tristence. *—Dr, LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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“It is, in short, in every way worthy of the series.”— The Scotsman. 

“« Professor Vincent’s Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit then for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles.” —Dr. 
Grorce P. FisHER. 

“The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
‘ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole,” — 
‘The Congregationalist 

“Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it !s worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful’ of just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, it 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himself in St. Paul’s pisces to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles." —Boston Advertiser. 

“If it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary. . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . The author’s introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student’s mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle."—Commercial Advertiser, 

“His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically." —7#e Dial. 

“Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
‘every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement.” 
—Lutheran World. 

“The scholarship of the author seems to be fully equal to hist dertaking, 
and he has given to us a fine piece of work. One cannot but se that if the 
‘entire series shall be executed upon a par with this portion, thet van be lit- 
ale left to be desired.” —Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal, 


The Mnternational 
Theological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


TueroLocy has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results, This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date, 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopedia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole, 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
aess of statement. At the same time, they have in view 


EDITORS' PREFACE, 


that large and increasing class of students, in other depart. 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the inteseats, 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 
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Union Theological Seminary, 
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